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ARTICLE I. 


THE INFLUENCE OF FAITH UPON INTELLECTUAL CHAR- 
ACTER. 


By Rev. C. B. Bornron, Troy, N. Y. 


In this age, so far removed from the influence of ancient 
opinions, and among a people so eminently practical as we 
are, any allusion to a faith which controlled the nations 
twenty or thirty centuries ago, may appear like the pedantry 
of a school-boy, or at least, be considered an unwise attempt 
to draw off the mind from its active duties in the real world, 
to wander among the visions of one purely ideal. 

A belief in the invisible has very little direct influence 
upon our nation. Indeed, Protestant Christendom yields but 
slightly to any impressions from the spiritual world. 

This is a matter of fact era, and facts, with us, are such 
truths as can be tested by the senses. Whatever can be 
touched and seen and used moreover, for some profitable pur- 
pose, is allowed to have a real being. A railroad, or a steam- 
boat, or a cotton-factory, or a bond and mortgage, or bank 
notes at par, or coin, they are veritable things. A man may 
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believe in them and not be called a dreamer, or a fanatic : 
but whosoever will not shout, “these are thy gods, O Israel,” 
is stared at as a relic of the stupid past. 

If we were called upon to name the one great fact of 
modern times, the truth most interesting to all classes, we 
should mention “available funds” as decidedly, and without 
a rival, holding the first place in the human mind, the “70 
xahov” of these latter days. 

Mammon and Philosophy have preached a crusade 
against all spiritual things, and they have well nigh hunted 
them from the earth. There are no fairies now to make their 
homes in the flower cups, to sleep under the shadow of a 
leaf, or to revel by moonlight on the green sward. The good 
genii have been banished, the witches have all been ex- 
orcised, and the land has rest. It was said of Cervantes, 
that he “smiled Spain’s chivalry away.” Thus Mammon 
and Philosophy have sneered out of existence that unseen 
world, which once presented so many wonders and beauties to 
the imagination of man. 

Even the nurses have been compelled to invent new 
stories wherewith to frighten the young. The infant phi- 
losopher will smile in contempt at wizards and fairies, and 
speak of a ghost as an optical illusion. 

It will be said, perhaps, this is well: the spirits which 
flitted in the twilight of paganism must of course be banished 
by the beams of true religion. It is well; blessed be our 
Redeemer for disenchanting the world. 

But though we grant this, there still remains a question of 
deep importance to the present age. Are we not in danger 
of forgetting that the presence and power of that false system 
which once ruled the nations, demonstrate the existence of a 
spiritual world, which is not a falsehood, but a solemn and 
enduring reality? The counterfeit is the representative of the 
genuine coin. 

In the eager and praiseworthy attempt to release the 
mind from the thraldom of the ancient superstition, have we 
not, in a measure, banished the false and the true together ? 
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As the fantastic shapes of the Grecian mythology melted 
away, have we not forgotten the substance of which they 
were the distorted reflection ? 

In speaking of the influence of faith upon the intellect, 
we do not propose to confine our remarks to evangelical 
faith, but shall speak of that general belief, which links the 
soul to a spiritual world and binds it to an hereafter. 

For our first illustration, we turn to that people with 
whose mental powers, with whose poetry, and eloquence, and 
excellence in the fine arts, and religious belief and institu- 
tions, every scholar is familiar—the Romans and the Greeks: 

One of the most significant facts connected with the 
paganism of Greece and Rome is, that beneath its influence 
the intellect of man towered upward in more gigantic propor- 
tions than it has elsewhere reached on earth, with one single 
exception. As an intellectual being man was then “ soar- 
ing in his pride of place.” In whatever depends simply upon 
the powers of the understanding, the Greek and Roman are 
accounted giants still. 

If we would be charmed with those creations of poetry, 
which have their birth-place in the highest heaven of inven- 
tion, we must ascend to those former times when an invoca- 
tion to Calliope was something more than a classic formula ; 
when the soul of the poet was under the full influence of a 
spell whose power over the world is gone. If we would be 
moved by an eloquence which cannot die while human na- 
ture endures, we must sit at the feet of those masters who 
lived before the light of Christianity streamed over the mar- 
bles of the Acropolis; before Paul had explained its princi- 
ples to the Athenian Senate, or preached in the household 
of Cesar. 

In power and grandeur of thought, the philosophers of 
paganism have never been surpassed by uninspired men, and 
modern art has not been able to throw over the sculptured 
form that matchless grace which floats round even the mu- 
tilated fragments which Time has spared from Greece, 
These are significant facts, and it is certainly worthy of seri- 
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wus inquiry, whether this mental excellence was gained inde- 
pendently of the false religion with which it was contemporary ; 
whether it was reached in spite of the adverse influences of 
heathenism, or whether there was some element in the pagan 
system which stimulated into gigantic growth and vigorous 
exercise the intellect of man. 

Is there any thing in Christianity which forbids, or even 
hinders the widest expansion, the loftiest achievement of the 
human mind? 

We deem these questions of unspeakable importance ; for 
unless it can be shown that Christianity is superior to the 
ancient religion in its power to develope and strengthen even 
the intellect, how shall we commend it as a revelation from 
God, adapted to the whole nature of man? 

In order that we may more easily form an opinion in re- 
gard to these interesting inquiries, we shall call the reader’s 
attention, a moment, to some of the more important features of 
the religion of Greece and Rome, not with the idea of impart- 
ing instruction upon these points, but that all our memories 
may be refreshed with truths from which we propose here- 
after to draw some important conclusions. 

Let us, however, examine these systems as they appeared 
in the earlier, rather than the latter periods of these govern- 
ments, as they have been represented by their purest and 
noblest men; nor must we forget that in the later times of 
luxury and corruption, this religion had very little influence 
upon the public mind. In fact a majority of at least the 
higher classes considered the whole as a dream of the poet 
or a contrivance of the priest. They were infidels in regard 
to their own pagan system. 

In its purest and original form, this religion presented the 
idea of One Supreme Being, Creator and Governor of all 
things ; a Being of unbending justice, the rewarder of the 
good, and swift to avenge himself upon the workers of ini- 
quity : one, who watched over and interested himself in the 
concerns of mortals ; the hearer and answerer of prayer. 
The immortality of the soul was another article in this 
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creed. Tartarus burned with everlasting fire for the wicked, 
and for the virtuous it provided an eternity of joy. 

We discover also the idea of an universal law, emanating 
from the Supreme Being, clothed with his authority, and bind- 
ng every intelligent creature. For every transgression of 
this law, Justice demanded satisfaction, an atonement. In ad- 
dition to the One Supreme Being, the Greeks and Romans, 
as all are aware, peopled heaven and earth with a race of 
spiritual creatures ; lesser gods, benevolent and evil. The 
air, the woods, the waters, were all swarming with these 
imaginary beings; and if we look at the general theory of 
this system, rather than its absurd details, we may perhaps 
discover that modern philosophy has yet to prove that its 
own teachings approach nearer to the true economy of the 
spiritual world. 

For the sake of an inference to be used hereafter, will 
the reader dwell, a moment, with us upon the characters of 
some of the spiritual dwellers in that ancient world? 

That was a delicate conception of the gentle hamadryad, 
born with the opening bud, who had her home for ever among 
the branches; whose shriek of terror sometimes mingled with 
the sound of the woodman’s axe, and whose harmless life 
ended with that of the tree over whose destiny it had un- 
ceasingly watched. ‘There was the home of a nymph in the 
shadow of every grot, and by the mosses of every fountain. 
There were spirits who guided the husbandman in his labors, 
who protected his flocks, and guarded them from the evil 
spirit’s eye. There were those who watched over the spring- 
ing grain, to cherish the tender blade, to shield it from mil- 
dew and blight, and to make effectual the influence of the 
dew, the shower, and the sunbeam, in bringing to maturity 
the ripening ear. The Spirit of the storms was heard abroad 
upon the mountains, uprooting the forests with his mighty 
breath, and the song of the sea-nymph floated over the 
moonlit sea. 

Each individual was thought to have a good and evil 
spirit to attend him through life, and he was fortunate or 
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otherwise as one or the other, for the time, obtained control 
over his destiny. 

What a beautiful and touching idea was that of the 
Lares, the spirits of departed friends, watching over those 
whom they loved on earth ; giving full power to the holy and 
purifying belief, that the departed, the loved, are still linger- 
ing by our sides unseen, our spirit-guardians attending with 
sleepless eye and holy affection all our wandering steps, or 
watching beside our pillows! 

The inhabitants of the unseen world were more numerous 
than those of the visible ; and every operation of the natural 
world, from the opening of a flower to the heaving of an 
earthquake and the rush of the whirlwind, was under their su- 
pervision ; and every interest of man, from the protection of the 
sleeping infant to the planting and uprooting of a kingdom, 
was in some sort subjected to the ministration of these spirits 
by the Supreme Governor of all. The Greek knew little of 
that “ philosophical god,” the ‘laws of nature,” and there- 
fore he referred to direct spiritual agency the phenomena of 
earth and sky. 

With the fall of paganism, and the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, these viewless beings were banished, though gradually, 
from the earth. The nymph lingered long by the secluded 
fountain, and a dim belief in various spiritual creatures walk- 
ing the earth and waters, is to be traced through modern 
Europe. But they are all gone now; the last gentle spirit 
has departed, and philosophy has decided that they were all 
but shadowy creations of the poetic dream, and our faith is 
narrowed down to the visible, tangible, profitable things. The 
error has been effectually destroyed and abandoned. It re- 
mains to be seen whether modern philosophy, in performing 
this work, has not outrun the commands of the Bible, and lost 
sight of a most important truth. 

Let us first inquire, Whence did the Greek and Roman 
derive that complicated system of which we have spoken, 
which overshadowed all society with its influence, and was 
interwoven alike with life’s grandest and minutest concerns ? 
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Was it wholly an invention of human imagination, or was it a 
distorted shadow of something real, something purer than it- 
self? The last supposition is undoubtedly the true one. It is 
wholly inconceivable that the human mind, unaided by reve- 
lation, could have formed any such conceptions of a world 
which in no point comes under the observation of the senses, 
and in regard to which reason can form no definite conclu- 
sions. Imagination has no power equal to the creation of 
such a world as has been opened to the eye of faith, and we 
are compelled to search for a religious system embracing three 
worlds, in other regions than the imagination of man. 

We have already spoken of some important doctrines 
which are discoverable amid the rubbish of the ancient my- 
thology ; a belief in One Supreme Being, in the immortality of 
the soul, in future rewards and punishments ; a punishment 
in fire which was eternal, an everlasting home of happiness 
for the good ; in an all-embracing divine law, and the neces- 
sity of a satisfaction, an atonement for transgression. These 
doctrines, as they were then believed, were so strictly in ac- 
cordance, in their general features, with the teachings of the 
Bible, that we cannot resist the idea, that both have been 
derived from some common origin. 

But what was that origin? How shall we trace back the 
corrupted stream as it flowed through Greece and Rome to 
the original well-springs whence the truths of the Bible were 
drawn? Rejecting as improbable the hypothesis that the 
early Grecian tribes derived it from their intercourse with the 
Jews, we adopt another. 

The religious system of Greece and Rome bears marks of 
a more venerable antiquity. It seems to date its beginnings 
further back than the exodus ; it appears to strike its roots far 
upward toward the beginnings of time. 

We believe this religious system had its origin in the earli- 
est revelations given by God to man. We refer it to the 
primitive instruction vouchsafed to Adam, preserved by the 
teachings of the antediluvian patriarchs, handed across the 
waters of the deluge by Noah, and again preserved in the far 
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East, with more or less mingling of idolatrous rites, till the 
calling of Abraham, and finally lost, among the Jews, in the 
clearer light of the written word and the Mosaic economy. 

As the families of the earth divided after the deluge, and 
leaving Shinar wandered westward in search of a home, they 
carried with them this primitive belief, at first a direct reve- 
lation from heaven, but gradually corrupted by the wickedness 
of the natural heart, and obscured from age to age, until it 
became that foul and abominable thing, which polluted earth 
and disgraced man at the period of the Saviour’s advent. 

If, then, we have given a correct idea of the origin of the 
principal features of doctrine which are half hidden, half re- 
vealed amid the rubbish of paganism ; to what source shall we 
trace a belief in those crowds of spiritual creatures with which 
the fervid imagination of the Greeks had peopled their beau- 
tiful land? Was this.a dream, a mere fiction; or may we 
refer this spiritual supervision of earthly things, this mingling 
of good and evil spirits in human affairs to some source in the 
region of truth? Is this simply a corruption of some impor- 
tant doctrine ; some revelation once made by God to man ? 
We have no doubt that the latter is true, and that in all the 
lesser deities of the ancient world, in the good and evil spirits 
that swarmed in air, or walked the earth, we have but a mon- 
strous corruption of an original truth, one of the most beautiful 
and interesting doctrines of Scripture, the ministration of 
angels. 

“ Are they not all ministering spirits, sent forth to minister 
unto the heirs of salvation?” Setting aside the absurdity of 
the details of the ancient system, and looking only at the gen- 
eral theory, we consider its correspondence to the teachings 
of Scripture remarkable and important. From the views here 
presented we are, perhaps, better prepared to judge of the 
influence of such a system upon the intellectual character. 

The Greek, and Roman, but more especially the Greek, 
lived and acted under an all-pervading sense of the reality of 
a spiritual world. Such was the power of his faith, that the 
unseen was to hima verity, and his soul necessarily held com- 
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munion with invisible creatures above and around him. His 
soul on glowing wings rose upward to the abodes of the gods, 
and there he held converse with beings of unconquerable 
might, of majestic form ; of matchless beauty, of indescribable 
grace of motion ; whose eloquence was irresistible in its power 
to awe, instruct, or win; whose music could tame a fury’s 
heart, and hush all heaven with rapture. 

These to the Grecian soul were parts of the real creation 
as much as the visible things. ‘These were the associates of 
his spirit ; with them he held entrancing communion. By the 
very necessities of the mental constitution he became assimi- 
lated to his celestial companions, in proportion to the power 
and vividness of his faith. By the power of association he 
was changed into their image. His actions were moulded by 
this belief in the invisible, his thoughts were colored with 
brightness from above. He had standards, models, of thought 
and action, higher than himself. He lived each day amid the 
creations of his faith, and heaven came down to him in his 
dreams. We do not pretend that such a belief could purify 
the corrupted heart, or open the way ofsalvation. We speak 
only of its effect upon the intellect, and we deem it not ex- 
travagant to assert that the Greek was intellectually great, be- 
cause of his strong living faith in the reality of a spiritual 
world, something more enduring, more excellent than earth. 
From that source he derived whatever was excellent in his 
character, whatever was great in his achievements. That 
faith enabled him to make the marble speak, and the canvass 
breathe ; and that was the Castalian fount, where his spirit 
drank the inspiration of poetry. 

He saw, it must be admitted, a dim distorted shadow, but 
it was cast from the true substance; it was a faint reflection 
from that light so clearly revealed in the Bible. His faith 
raised his soul above the carnal and the earthly, and brought it 
into habitual communion with the spiritual, the invisible, par- 
tially revealing the beautiful and the true. 

We now return, a moment, to the consideration of our 
own age and its characteristics. We feel constrained to ex- 
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press the belief that it is sadly wanting in that most powerful 
of all the quickeners of the intellect, a strong controlling faith 
in the realities of the spiritual world. It is an era of physical 
rather than spiritual life. We hear of an iron age, of a golden 
age; this age is of the earth, earthy. The fires on our altars 
burn low, and the vision is dim. In Mammon’s “ chambers 
of imagery” the young men and the ancients burn incense 
and adore. Genius has forgotten his vocation ; he has come 
down from his heavenward soarings, and walks a “ merchant 
upon change.” He has grown fat, with aldermen, on turtle 
soup, and is busy “in the cotton trade and sugar line.” In- 
stead of walking with Milton on the “mount of God,” he 
writes sonnets to the swiftest steamboat, and manufactures 
“to order” villainous rhymes upon political candidates. 

Could we suppose a Greek of the olden time, and a mod- 
ern utilitarian now walking the earth in company, we might 
perhaps imagine their differing thoughts and feelings. On the 
banks of some stream where the Greek would recognize the 
home of some river god, or the haunt of some nymph of 
the fountains, the modern would simply calculate the value of 
the water power. 

Where the Greek would gaze from some eminence, enrap- 
tured with the mingling glories of earth and sky, of ocean, 
mount and river, the modern would consider the expediency 
of a railroad, and the possibility of a successful speculation 
in the lots of a lithographic city. While the Greek would 
listen for the voice of the hamadryad in the branching oak, 
the modern would cut it down for a steamboat. While the 
Greek would seek the forum that he might yield himself to the 
fascination of eloquence or song, the modern would visit the 
exchange and start a joint stock corporation for a factory or a 
bank. The Greek would mark the bounding animal, and 
study the elegant proportions, and the graces of its attitudes, 
in order that he might transfer them to the canvass, or repro- 
duce them in the marble ; the modern would estimate the value 
of the skin for leather, the flesh for food, the entrails for mu- 
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While the Greek would expatiate upon the “bird of Jove,” 
and the swans of Venus, and Juno’s more gorgeous fowl, the 
modern would shoot them all and stuff them for a museum. 
This may seem to partake of the spirit of caricature, and 
yet it embodies a most important truth. It shows that ‘the 
prevailing spirit of our times is, to provide for the wants of our 
physical being, while the spiritual life and the means of pro- 
moting it are comparatively overlooked and forgotten. The 
wants of the body, these are the objects of science; these are 
the end of improvement. The soul is the body’s slave, and 
its mighty energies are tasked by night and by day to devise 
means and processes, by which the lordly, lazy body may be 
swiftly transported, delicately clothed, sumptuously fed. The 
relation of body and soul in this age might be not unaptly rep- 
resented by Dives, for the body, faring sumptuously, in fine 


linen and purple, while the soul should be seen harnessed to 


his carriage, sawing his wood and cooking his dinner. 

But let us look seriously out upon the course and charac- 
ter of modern improvements. Have they awakened the most 
exalted powers of the human soul? We answer, No! You 
may build steam engines and cotton factories innumerable, 
you may unite canals and railroads till they gird the earth, 
you may make our merchants princes, you may erect banks 
and brokers’ offices on every corner, and prisons and poor- 
houses in the rear, and when you have accomplished all that 
modern physical improvement has ever promised or dreamed, 
you may embrace even a flying machine in the catalogue, and 
still the most exalted feelings of man’s soul will remain dor- 
mant, the highest powers even of the intellect will not be 
called into exercise. 

These things are indeed noble achievements, they feed 
the hungry, clothe the naked; they multiply those physical 
comforts which must precede cultivation and refinement of 
mind: but man’s choicest powers stoop not to tasks like these. 
In man’s heart of hearts, in the inner chambers of the immor- 
tal spirit, there is one celestial harp whose strings give no re- 
sponse to the touch of Mammon’s fingers. 

Man, through modern science and art, has won full many 
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splendid triumphs over hitherto intractable matter, and as a 
crowning effort has made the lightnings his messenger, so that 
Ariel, who could “ put a girdle round the earth in forty min- 
utes,” would now be much too slow for business operations ; 
but stilMthe question remains, whether all this is fitted to de- 
velope, to the utmost, the stupendous genius of the human 
soul. Will the race in these things fulfil its highest earthly 
destiny ? 

- Samson was not useless when grinding in the mills of the 
Philistines ; but that was not surely his true vocation. Bet- 
ter there than in the lap of Delilah, but how much better 
still if the terrible warrior, with helm, and sword, and spear, 
had been at his post at the head of Judea’s legions. Perhaps 
itis worthy of inquiry whether modern improvement has not 
proved a Delilah to the soul, and delivered it to Mammon, 
who has bound it and put out its eyes, and shorn its wings, 
and compelled it to labor amid his multifarious machinery. 

Our next illustration of the power of faith upon the intel- 
lect is derived from the Hebrews. To the Jew, the real 
economy of the spiritual world was in a measure revealed. In- 
stead of those imaginary beings, who occupied the thought 
of the Greek, the true inhabitants of the unseen world held 
visible, almost daily communion with the Hebrew. He was 
the honored associate of those who sat on thrones above, who 
were members of the principalities and dominions of heaven. 
They were ministering spirits attendant upon the heirs of 
promise. The Greek beheld the dim distorted shadow, the 
Jew, the glorious reality. ‘The Jew was more completely 
under the controlling influence of the spiritual world than even 
the Greek. 

If, then, our theory be true, the Hebrews should be intel- 
lectually superior to the Greek. Perhaps all will not readily 
concede the point if we declare our belief that it was so. Na- 
tionally and individually, we are much inclined to believe the 
Jews superior to all of earth beside, and not without substan- 
tial reasons the favorites of Heaven. 

Greece and Rome, in the day of their pride, were not so 
stupendous in their greatness as that small Hebrew Common- 
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wealth. It figures not on the pages of history, because au- 
thentic profane history reaches not back to the period of its 
glory. The military operations of the Jews appear insignifi- 
cant, only on account of the brevity of the Scriptural narrative, 
and because of the surpassing grandeur of the cofineeted 
events. In that majestic solemn drama in which devils and 
angels and God himself are the actors, the slaying of half a 
million of men in a single battle is passed lightly over, seated 
little i impression upon the mind. 

Had the rise and fall of the Jewish state been densibed 
with that fulness of detail, and with that rich, not to say ex- 
aggerated coloring which characterizes profane history, it 
would have been the most amazing page in all the story of 
earth. But when we study history in the Bible, our stand- 
point is in eternity. We look as it were from heaven down 
on the busy world. We behold the whole broad stream of 
human life in its solemn flow toward eternity, and in the swift 
march of a thousand millions, the falling of a few hundred 
thousand here and there, is comparatively an unimportant affair. 

In a literary point of view, it must certainly be admitted 
that the Hebrew stands without a competitor. ‘True, it may 
be objected that the Jewish writers were under the immedi- 
ate direction of the Holy Spirit, and therefore their example 
is not a case in point. But the intellectual power of these 
writers was not created by their inspiration. Their individu- 
ality remains unchanged by the heavenly afflatus. The Spirit 
suggested the subject, kept them to the line of truth, and then 
left the individual mind to its own strong workings. The re- 
sults are unequalled in grandeur and in beauty. 

Homer has been surpassed in his battle scenes by Miriam 
and Deborah; the Grecian drama rises not to the sublimity of 
Job; where shall we find aught even in the Orphic hymns to 
compare with the richness, the sweetness, the grandeur of 
David? who shall equal Isaiah in his lofty imaginings? who 
shall sing like Jeremiah the dirge of a fallen nation? who 
shall tread that burning pathway which is lighted by Ezekiel’s 
genius ? 
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If we mistake not, we may draw another and scarcely less 
vivid illustration of the influence of faith upon intellectual 
character, from the example of those who first peopled the 
shores of New England. We do not feel called upon to pro- 
nounce any eulogium upon New England, nor would we make 
any offensive comparison, between her and other portions of 
our common country. Her reputation, whatever it may be, 
has been most dearly earned at the expense of patient toil, of 
treasure abundantly bestowed, of blood most freely shed. 

Far be it from us, to dim one single ray of the truly bril- 
liant qualities of those somewhat earlier settlers, who made 
their homes in the sunny south ; nor have we forgotten those 
whose Teutonic blood reached America without passing round 
through English veins, who are Americans indeed, who have 
stood from the Revolution to the present hour, to defend with 
their fortunes and their lives our common liberties in the hour 
of extremest peril. 

We speak of the Pilgrims merely because their history 
seems to throw light upon a fact connected with the philoso- 
phy of mind. It is not necessary for us to spend a moment 
in an attempt to prove that the Puritans were strongly influ- 
enced by a faith which linked them to the invisible. Their 
very excesses sufficiently demonstrate this. No man could 
cast his vote for the hanging of a witch, or believe that the 
red warrior was an incarnation of an evil spirit, who was not 
living under an all-controlling influence from the spiritual 
world. ‘Their enterprise was essentially a religious one, and 
in all the records of man’s achievements in the planting of 
colonies or kingdoms, there is nothing to equal it, saving only 
the exodus of the Hebrews. 

Admitting the early Grecian expeditions to have been 
what poetry and fable describe ; grant that the colonization of 
Italy from the wreck of burning Troy was as it is portrayed 
in “ Virgil’s lay, and Livy’s pictured page,” and yet they are 
unable to chain the mind with a spell of such intensity and 
power, as that which has been breathed from the story of the 
settlement of New England. 
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We have spoken already of the influence of faith upon 
Grecian and Roman poetry, and of its excellence as the fruit 
of faith, and if our theory be true, it may be said that the rich- 
est strains of poetry should be found among the Puritans. 
Our readers may smile, perhaps, if we attempt to convince 
them that the true poetic feeling did exist in the land of blue- 
laws and bigotry and witchcraft, in a land where the only 
song was the harsh nasal chanting of some limping version of 
a psalm. 

But as the earth rings and echoes with unwritten music. 
so is there many a noble strain of unwritten poetry. There 
is, beyond dispute, a poetry of action, of a sublimer and more 
spiritual character than that which is expressed in words. As 
there is an eloquence in the eye which no language can equal. 
so is there a poetry of action loftier even than the strains of 
Milton. 

Who shall say there was no poetry in the bosoms of those 
in the Mayflower’s cabin, when she hovered on that stern 
coast, like a wounded sea-fowl seeking a place to die, her torn 
rigging crackling in the December blast ; behind, three thou- 
sand miles of water stretching between them and civilization, 
before them, an unbroken snow-covered forest, where the howl 
of the wild beast mingled with the wilder war-cry of the sav- 
age ; and yet not a regret in man’s heart to ‘shake his high re- 
solve, and not a tear to dim the Justre of a woman’s eye ? 

Was there no poetry in the transactions of that first long 
terrible winter, when disease was laying low the pride of man- 
hood and the loveliness of woman ; when, one by one, in swift 
succession, the sad, stricken, but still high-souled and trusting 
band, laid their loved ones in that sloping bank which looks 
out toward England, and then returned undismayed to the 
task of unrolling a nation’s destiny? Even omitting all the 
stormy and romantic incidents of the first half century, and 
confining ourselves to the pestilence, the famine, the cold, the 
awful solitude of that first winter, and the patience, the cour- 
age, the cheerfulness, the submission, with which they were 
met, and endured, not only by men, but by high-bred and 
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delicate women, in sickness and in weakness ; will not every 
true American poet say, that there was more of the sublime, 
the heroic poetry of action, than has been written since? 

Of the intellectual character of the Puritans, no word 
need now be spoken. ‘The morning mists of prejudice are 
dissolving around them; they are so far revealed that we 
catch the outlines of their manly proportions. It surely need 
not be said, that they were strong men, who watched and 
guarded the cradle of liberty. The Puritan character was 
the result of faith, based on the habitual study of the Bible, a 
faith which brought them into communion with the unseen. 

Why then is it, that we, who claim to live amid the fuller 
developments of the Christian scheme, when, in addition to all 
which the Jew possessed, we have that superadded know- 
ledge imparted by him who brought life and immortality to 
light and poured over the spiritual world the illumination of 
a new risen sun, why is it that we have fallen behind not the 
Hebrew only in poetry, but even the pagan, in poetry, elo- 
quence and art? 

It is because Christendom is not and never:has been fully 
baptized with the spirit of the gospel. It is because the in- 
tellect of the nations is moulded by earthly and carnal influ- 
ences, not by the heavenly and the spiritual ; because the 
mind of the world holds communion with earth and not with 
heaven. It grovels where it ought to soar, the fading visible 
excludes the eternal unseen, the present has banished the 
future, eternity is merged in time, and Mammon has usurped 
the throne of God. 

With us, the universe was made for use and profit: it is 
not for us a glorious mirror, in which to behold the perfections 
of God. With us, a mountain is a pile of building-stone, a 
river is simply a water power, a tree is nothing but firewood ; 
heaven’s lightnings are for forwarding the particulars of the 
last duel at Washington. How is it possible, then, that the 
earth-born, wingless spirit of Christendom, should mount 
those summits where the glorious old Greek trod in the pride 
of his might, or dwell in still loftier regions with the Hebrew 
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seer? It may not be until over even Christian nations is 
breathed a new afflatus from the spiritual world. 

Having thus endeavored to trace the mental greatness of 
the Roman, the Greek and the Hebrew to the influence 
of a strong and living faith in the invisible; having ex- 
pressed the opinion that our own times, because of unbelief, 
are unfavorable to the production of a similar excellence ; we 
are ready at this point to inquire, whether we have any 
reason to expect that the human mind will yet awake to a 
higher life, so that in poetry, eloquence and the fine arts, in 
all the fruits of the highest intellectual development, we shall 
not only reach but surpass whatever man has hitherto 
achieved. 

We believe this question should be answered in the affir- 
mative ; but we do not anticipate this result as a consequence 
of that system of improvement and those processes of educa- 
tion, upon which the world seems to be placing its reliance. 
It certainly is not very apparent why man may not obtain all 
which natural science and the whole scheme of amelioration 
and improvement in the social system have power to impart, 
and yet all the noblest faculties of the heaven-born soul lie 
unawakened within him. 

Within the legitimate scope of all possible improvements 
in manufactures and the mechanical arts, of every imaginable 
alteration in whatever relates to man’s physical nature, there 
is no object of sufficient magnitude to form a theme for the 
sublimest efforts of the poet, the orator, or the philosopher ; 
there is no subject which can inspire the mind until it repro- 
duces the excellence of the ancient artist. There are deep 
recesses and silent depths in the spirit of man, from which 
comes no response till you speak of something higher than earth. 

Under the influences which now sway the nations, we 
may expect that natural philosophy will push her investiga- 
tions to the utmost, and that every new discovery will aid in 
the amelioration of man’s social condition ; that agriculture, 
manufactures and commerce will lay, yearly, new triumphs at 
the feet of man, that the wave of civilization will advance 
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with unebbing flow, till idolatry and barbarism shall be swept 
from the globe ; but a new and different era must succeed all 
this, before the soul can reach the fullness and maturity even 
of its earthly stature. 

For that, we must wait until earth is baptized anew with 
the spirit of the gospel, and a clear, strong, controlling faith 
in the unseen shall have full dominion over the soul. That 
era will surely come. The world-wide fever that causes 
Christendom to hiss and bubble, will reach at last its crisis. 
Earth will throw off its delirium, and become calm and con- 
valescent. The millions who have mistaken Mammon for a 
god, will discover their error and forsake his shrine. Man 
will abandon his muck-rake gatherings and turn again his eye 
and thought to heaven. 

We believe there is no reason to doubt that an epoch is 
swiftly approaching which, in true science and literature and 
art, shall eclipse all preceding eras with a purer splendor, 
with a richer glory. This new excellence will be the result 
not of any improvements in civil government, or systems of 
education, but of the universal prevalence of a true, and con- 
trolling religious feeling. It will be when the knowledge of 
the Lord shall fill the whole earth. Until then it cannot be ; 
because the fountains at which alone true greatness can be 
nourished, spring in the spiritual world. The spark which 
kindles true genius rises not from earth, but descends from 
heaven. 

Again, in that era, nobler and more stirring themes will 
be the subjects of thought than man has ever known. Pro- 
phecy has declared that a period is yet to come, when the af- 
fairs of earth shall no longer be separated in men’s thoughts 
‘from their relations to God and to eternity, when the heavenly 
shall control the earthly, and all national movements and 
individual action shall be regulated by faith in the unseen: 
when religion and the spiritual world shall hold a firmer and 
more constant control over the mind than of old over the soul 
of the Greek, and when the structure and economy of the 
invisible empire of Jehovah shall be revealed far more dis- 
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tinctly than even to the Hebrew; and all nations, shaking off 
the degrading servitude of Mammon, shall awake to a sense 
of the “ only true and the only beautiful,” to a perfect con- 
sciousness of the amazing realities of that higher life which is 
in Christ Jesus our Lord. 

Knowledge, it is said, shall be the stability of those times. 
Man’s soul shall then find food in heavenly things which its 
celestial nature can assimilate, by which the intellect shall be 
expanded to its true proportions, and its perfect stature. 

To the eye of a living faith, standards of heavenly excel- 
lence will be continually present, and men by their contem- 
plation shall be changed into the same image, from glory to 
glory. 

The Roman and the Greek beheld the spiritual world 
clothed in the false drapery of a corrupt imagination, and yet 
that coramunion with something higher and nobler than earth, 
this gazing upon truth through even the glimmering twilight 
of paganism, made them giant men—a commonwealth of 
kings. What then shall man become, when the false shall 
be stripped away, and in the noonday of Christianity he 
shall live in the unveiled presence of the sublime, the beauti- 
ful, and the true? Then also shall such themes be presented 
for poetry and eloquence, such subjects for the historian and 
the artist, as shall surpass all the former experience of earth. 

Between us and that dispensation of the fullness of times, 
lie all those mighty and thrilling events, which on the pro- 
phetic record cluster around earth’s closing scenes. The op- 
pressive institutions of this world, the whole vast overshadow- 
ing fabric of Satan’s dominion, must be overthrown, crushed 
in sternest conflict, stamped into powder by the hot indigna- 
tion of infuriate millions, and old things shall pass away. 

Who shall tel] what convulsions shall attend the death- 
agonies of old systems, what frantic mirth shall hail the birth- 
throes of the new era? 

The thrones of despotism will not fall except in the shock 
of battle, and the phoenix of new political stractures can only 
arise out of the conflagration and ashes of the old. Before 
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Liberty shall obtain her final triumph, the sun, the moon and 
stars in the political heavens may be hurled down to be ex- 
tinguished in blood. Earth seems ripening for disastrous 
change in all her great divisions. 

The Mohammedan crescent appears to be peacefully wan- 
ing now, but its final setting may yet be amid the flash and 
roar of universal conflict, when other standards may also be 
trodden down. 

And how is the Romish hierarchy to be peaceably re- 
moved? Incapable from its very nature of reformation, it 
must be torn up and abolished utterly. ‘Twined as its roots 
are with the very foundations of the social fabric, how can 
they be wrenched gently away? Yet between us and that 
brighter era of which we speak, lies the destruction of the 
“Man of Sin.” 

Again, the lost and scattered sons of Judah and Israel 
must also be gathered to their own, before the fullness of the 
Gentiles can come in, and the purity and the elevation of a 
Christian civilization prevail over all the earth. 

In these spirit-stirring events, these closing scenes of the 
great drama of six thousand years, the mind will find a stimu- 
lus utterly unknown to the age in which we live. 

Then, when there shall be one faith and one God over 
all the earth, when prophecy shall be history, and one song 
shall employ all nations, shall Greek and Roman fame be 
eclipsed by the splendors of Christian genius, and all that 
Christian intellect has yet accomplished be surpassed by 
those, who shall ascend to loftier elevations, and walk by those 
fountains which flow from the throne of God and the Lamb. 
Stimulated by the presence or the memory of those scenes 
at which we have glanced, and quickened by uninterrupted 
communion with the Invisible, man shall reach the highest 
excellence of which an earthly state is capable, and language 
itself be refined and spiritualized, so as to become the fitting 
vehicle of the soul’s nobler imaginings. 

As much as the grandeur, the beauty, and the magnifi- 
cence of the real spiritual world surpasses the dim shadow 
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which the ancients beheld, so much shall the efforts of a sanc- 
tified genius, enlightened by the teachings of the Infinite One, 
exceed the sublimest achievement of Grecian or Roman mind. 
Perhaps, on the very theatre of ancient song, the national 
mind of Greece and Italy, awakened and baptized by the 
Spirit of God, shall yet send forth loftier and sweeter strains 
than ever floated over the Adriatic or breathed among the 
islands of the A2gean. From Judea’s repeopled hills some 
Miriam may send up songs of deliverance ; some Deborah as- 
tonish the world with a second battle hymn, and the harps of 
David and Isaiah be strung again in Zion. Then too, per- 
haps, in our own Saxon race, poets shall arise with more than 
a double portion of Milton’s spirit, and the world be bound by 
a more potent and yet a holier spell, than that which Shakes- 
peare wove. When the weak among men shall be as Milton 
and Homer, and Plato, and Socrates, and Demosthenes, and 
Tully, and all men become not only pure but intellectually 
great by association with the Spirit of God. 

Ia what quarter of the earth mind shall then reach its full- 
est development, is a question which cannot now be accu- 
rately solved. From lands now sunk in the depths of hea- 
thenism, may spring giant minds that shall contend for supe- 
riority in literature and art, with those nations who are now 
most favored with civilization and religion. 

The far East was the land of science and elegant learning 
when Europe was inhabited by savages, and under the influ- 
ence ofa Christian faith she may regain her ancient suprema- 
cy, and the fires of genius burn with purest splendor on the 
very spot where first they were kindled. 

Emancipated Africa may yet cause earth to thrill with an 
eloquence of which the colder western mind is incapable ; she 
may yet be regarded as the land of poetry and art, and de- 
monstrate the ggeat truth that God has made of one blood all 
the nations of the earth. 

If, however, we are to form our opinions of future results 
from the character of present events, we should expect that the 
Anglo-Saxon mind would hold over all the earth a controlling 
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influence. Its star is now evidently in the ascendant. Its 
power is a conquering power, and it gives no indications of 
weakness or decay. It rises over the nations like an unebbing 
tide, higher, stronger, further on with every heave of the rest- 
less wave. If such anticipations are to. be realized, then, per- 
haps, there are other reasons than those which spring from 
national vanity, which should lead us to look to America as 
the land where the intellect of man shall reach the culminat- 
ing point of its greatness. I cannot but believe that we al- 
ready possess more of those influences which promote the 
growth of mind than any other people. The vastness and 
magnificence of the features of our scenery give strength and 
boldness, and expansion to the soul. The intense activity 
produced by the genius of our institutions, brings mind every 
where into sharp conflict with mind, producing mutual growth ; 
and small though the influence of faith be upon the national 
character, there is in the United States more of true spiritual 
religion than in any other nation on earth. 

We only need, then, as it would seem, the intellect of the 
country to be fully pervaded by the religious sentiment, until 
the genius of the land shall fee] the influence of a heaven-born 
faith, to cause the American mind to stand forth proudly pre- 
eminent in science, literature and art. If ever our country 
obtain on earth an enduring fame as a cultivated nation, that 
reputation will be based upon a Christian literature, a Chris- 
tian science, and a political structure drawn from the princi- 
ples of the Gospel. Thus only shall we become even intel- 
lectually great. 

The principles which have been stated, by an unavoida- 
ble inference, should place the American scholar by the side 
of the minister of the Gospel. Their task in its general fea- 
tures is the same ; to elevate, expand, and refine the national 
mind by the power of truth; to devote the measureless influ- 
ences of acultivated mind to the bringing of his country under 
the power of a quick, strong faith in the realities of the spirit- 
ual world, until this great country, in all its vast concerns, shall 
live and move under a solemn sense of the presence of the 
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invisble, of coming retribution, of an overshadowing heaven, 
from which even now angels come down and sweep past us on 
their errands of love, ministering to the heirs of salvation, and 
from which the sleepless eye of God looks down on the chil- 


dren of men. q 
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EXPOSITION OF MATTHEW 16. 18. 
By Rev. Cares Crank, Truxton, N. Y. tf 


Matthew 16: 18. “And I say also unto thee, that thou art Peter; and 
apon this rock I will build my church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail 


against it.” 


Tue first point to be ascertained in the exposition of this 
passage, is, the import of the phrase “my church.” Does it 
| Gq mean the whole company of saints who are, and will be, “ re- 
{ 
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deemed by his blood out of every kindred and tongue, and 

Fi people and nation,” who constitute the “church of the first- 

born, whose names are written in heaven?” or does it mean i 

“the visible church,” the company of professors of Christ’s \ 

religion on earth, who are entitled to the privilege of being 

called his church? The latter certainly: for he speaks here 4 

3 of what he was doing and would continue to do on earth. i 

. Consequently he does not speak of the redeemed church in F 

heaven, but of his church to be built up on earth, by believing 
his doctrines, and following his institutes and ordinances. 

4 But the phrase, “I will build my church,” demands more : 

~y particular investigation. Oixodourjoo, the word in the original j 

| text, translated ‘I will build,” does not necessarily imply that 

Christ was then about to begin a new building, which before 

had no existence; but may mean that he would continue to 

build it in extent on a broader foundation, and to carry it up 

in height uutil he should bring forth the top-stone with shout- 
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ing grace, grace unto it. The advocates of the idea of a 
new church begun by Christ under the Christian dispensation, 
place too much dependence for the proof of their doctrine on 
this word. They seem to suppose that because it is com- 
pounded of two words, ofxog and douéw, and literally means 
to build a house, therefore, when employed figuratively, it must 
mean to begin to build an edifice, and not to enlarge or com- 
plete the building. A careful inspection of such passages as 
John 2: 20, Luke 11: 47 and 48, 1 Peter 2: 5, in the New 
Testament, and Ezra 4: 2, Neh. 2: 17, 4: 1, 17, 18, in the 
LXX, will satisfy every impartial reader that oixodouéw does not 
always necessarily signify to begin a new structure. When, 
therefore, Christ says in the text, “I will build my church,” 
he must not of necessity be understood to mean that he had 
destroyed the old one, dug up its foundation, and was about 
to lay anew one on which he would soon build a new church. 
Nor is the figurative application of the word to spiritual things 
more fortunate for those who insist that it must mean in the 
passage before us the commencement of a new church. Does. 
it signify to begin to build a new church in 1 Cor. 14: 4, 6 88 
moogyrevwv éxxdnotay oixodouet? Or is the idea of a new church 
found in the substantive derived from this verb in the fifth 
verse of the same chapter, iva 7 éxxdyota oixodounr Aan? In 
the seventeenth verse it is applied to an individual, «2 6 
Eregog ovx oixodopeita:, and must mean the other is not built up 
in Christian knowledge and virtue. In 1 Cor. 8: 10, it is 
used to signify the effect of one person’s conduct upon another, 
in fortifying him in acting contrary to the dictates of his own 
conscience. It is translated “emboldened.” “For if any 
man see thee which hast knowledge sit at meat in the idol’s 
temple, shall not the conscience of him that is weak be em- 
boldened (oixodouyPyceta) to eat those things which are of- 
fered to idols?” The notion of building a new conscience 
for him would not be seriously entertained even by those who 
insist that Christ built a new church. If the doctrine that 
Christ built a new church is found in other places of the New 
Testament it will afford some support to such an exposition of 
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the text in hand; but if not, it cannot be successfully main- 
tained from the phrase, “ I will build my church.” 

It will be seen from the passages quoted above, that the 
verb oixodouéw translated ‘ build’ in the text, is used in refer- 
ence to the church in two ways: 1, to signify increase of the 
number of members, and 2, the increase of Christian knowledge 
and graces in those who are already in the church. That it 
means the addition of members to the church, in the text, 
seems to me to be the most natural conclusion, although it inay 
imply also the increase of knowledge and graces. In Acts 
9: 31, we are told, ‘‘ Then had the churches rest throughout 
all Judea, and Galilee, and Samaria, and were edified (oixo- 
Souoruevas), and walking in the fear of the Lord and in the 
comfort of the Holy Ghost, were multiplied (é#iy9vvorr0). 
The rest which these churches enjoyed had a tendency, under 
apostolic labors, to build them up both by the increase of 
knowledge and grace, and by large addition of members. 
So also Peter writes, 1 Epist.2: 5, “ Ye also as lively stones 
are built up (oxodoueioe) a spiritual house.”” The figure of 
building the church up like a house on a foundation, seems to 
imply then the addition of members, like the addition of stones 
to the edifice as it increases in size. So Paul says, 1 Cor. 
3: 9,“ Yeare God’s building (oixodouy).” And it is recorded 
in Acts 2: 47, “ The Lord added to the church daily such 
as should be saved.” 

Let us now descend to the foundation of this building and 
examine, if we can, the rock on which our blessed Lord 
declares he will build his church. There are three inter- 
pretations of this: 1, it is Christ; 2, it is the confession 
of Peter, in ver. 16, “Thou art the Christ, the Son of 
the living God ;” and 3, it is Peter. The last I adopt 
as more tenable than the others. The objection against 
the first is that there is nothing to point out Christ in the 
connection of the passage. And to suppose that he pointed 
to himself when he spake it, is mere hypothesis in the ab- 
sence of all proof. He was addressing Peter, and appa- 


rently assigning a reason for the emphatic mention of bis — 
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name, and we discern nothing on the face of the text, 
that should lead us to suppose that, after saying to him, 
“Thou art Peter,’ he should immediately procced to 
speak of himself as “ this rock.” ‘There ought to be better 
proof than conjecture for the interpretation of such a text 
as this. The second of the above interpretations is re- 
jected because there is not any sufficient reason for call- 
ing Peter’s confession that he was the Christ, a rock; and 
least of all, “this rock,” which implies a_ particular one 
in distinction from others, or one which had been spoken 
of before. Moreover, it would destroy the emphasis on 
Peter (6 Ilérgog). Let us substitute Peter’s acknowledg- 
ment in ver. 16, for ‘this rock,’ in the 18th. “And I 
say also unto thee, that thou art Peter,” and upon this con- 
fession that I am the Christ, “I will build my church.” 
All allusion to the meaning of the name Peter vanishes 
at once, and no good reason appears for mentioning it at all, 
and especially with such an emphatic address. 

The third and last interpretation is retained for the fol- 
lowing reasons. 1. The verse preceding, and that following 
the text, are addressed to Peter; and the text begins with 
the emphatic address, “ And I say also unto thee, that thou 
art Peter; and then follow the words, “and upon this 
rock,” etc. Now, is another subject introduced here which 
does not relate to Peter, any more than to any hody else 
who should confess that Jesus was the Christ? 2. The 
connective particles xai-dé at the commencement of this 
verse, show also that the words following them are a con- 
tinuation of the address to Peter, and that they convey a 
sentiment still more important to him, than what he had 
already said. ‘ And JI say also to thee,” etc. 3. That 
part of the verse which follows the word Peter, appears 
to be explicative of the significant emphasis placed upon 
that name, and apparently assigns the reason for the ad- 
dress. ‘And I say also unto thee, that thou art Peter.” 
And the xaé follcwing does not militate against this sup- 
position. For in such passages as 1 John 3: 4, xai 
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éagria éotiy } dvouia, and Rey. 1: 18, and 1 Cor. 14: 32, 
it connects an explicative sentence, which explains the reason 
of something which precedes, and might with propriety be 
translated for, as itis in 1 John 3:4. 4. There is in this 
passage an evident play upon the similarity of sound between 
the two words I7ézgog and aérea, which the Greeks called 
paronomasia. ‘And I say also unto thee, that thou art 
6 Tlérgog,”’ then follows the reason, “and (or for) upon catty 
rq méroa (this rock) 1 will build my church.” Térgog sig- 
nifies a stone or rock, but generally one which is movable ; 
and mérea has a similar meaning, but is generally used when 
a mass of rock is spoken of which is not moved, or upon 
which something rests, like an edifice upon an immovable 
foundation. Our Saviour gave this name to Simon when he 
first became his disciple, as we learn from John 1: 42. 
“And when Jesus beheld him, he said, Thou art Simon, the 
son of Jona; thou shalt be called Cephas, which is by in- 
terpretation JJérgog, a stone.” This word is used for such a 
stone as belligerents employed in battle, and appears to be a 
synonym with i/90g¢. So Xenoph. Anab. iv. 7,10. And 
in sec. 12, ovdeic mézgog drwdev jvtyOr,. Also 2 Mace. 1: 16, 
and 4: 41. And in the Book of the Wisdom of Solomon, 
chap. 11: 4, this sentence occurs, in which 290g and méree 
are used synonymously—Kai £360y aitoig éx méteag axgotd- 
wov idm, xat iapa dips &x LiPov oxdygov. Seealsols.8: 14, 
Rom. 9: 33. It does not appear then from this comparison of 
terms that there is any more difference between zére0¢ and 
métoa, than there is between the English stone and rock. 
Hence, when an edifice is reared upon such a solid founda- 
tion, we say it is built on a rock, not ona stone. And this 
corresponds with the Greek usage. See Matt. 7: 24 and 
25. But when a foundation or basement is built of stones, 
then A/og is used more commonly. 1 Kings 6: 7, and 7: 
9and 10. But in Is. 28: 16, we have this peculiar form, 
“ Behold, I lay—2idov modurehi, éxdextor, axpoywriaioy, évtt- 
por, tig tx Oenéhia avtis.’ The figure, then, in the text, of 


the base or beginning of an edifice, made it more proper to - 


use the feminine termination zérga, than to repeat the mas- 
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culine mézgog ; not because the nature of the things signi- 
fied by the two words differs, but because the one repre- 
sents a mass proper for a foundation, and the other a 
smaller mass to which the figure is not adapted. And the 
application of the demonstrative pronoun tavry to the noun 
néroa, I think confirms this conclusion. What rock had 
he spoken of except 6 Ilérgog? And what is pointed out 
by raven? If a rock was in sight to which he was point- 
ing, or any had been spoken of in the conversation, then 
tavty was intended to demonstrate or point it out. It 
would in that case accord with the form of a passage in 
Xenoph. Anab. iv..7, 4. But here there is nothing for 
tavty ti mérpa to point to, unless it be 6 ITézgog. Ask the 
question, Which rock will he build upon? Is there any 
rock spoken of or any answer to be given but Iérgog? 
5. There is one more reason for the interpretation which 
has been given; and that is the part which Peter per- 
formed among his brethren in the propagation of the Chris- 
tian religion, after the ascension of his Master to heaven. 
In Jerusalem, on the day of Pentecost, when three thou- 
sand were added to them, it was through the preaching of 
Peter. Thus with the keys of the kingdom of heaven 
which Christ gave him, in the verse following the text, he 
opened the door of faith to the Jews; and afterwards to 
the Gentiles, at the house of Cornelius. Acts 10. In 
Acts 3: 4th and 5th chapters, we find Peter the most 
prominent preacher and agent, while great multitudes be- 
lieved, so that the number of the men was about five thou- 
sand. Acts 4: 4. And Paul tells us, Gal. 2: 7, that the 
gospel of the circumcision was committed unto Peter. Now 
all this shows that Christ assigned him an important part to 
act in building up his church. And what could be more 
natural when likening his church to a building, and consid- 
ering Peter as a part of it, than to place him in the foun- 
dation. He does not say that he was the whole foundation, 
and that he would build the church on him alone ; nor does 
he say any thing inconsistent with the idea that he him- 
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self was also the chief foundation of support and hope to his 
church, and his incarnation and atonement the fundamental 
truth on which that hope and support must rest. All that I 
understand to be implied in the text, as addressed to Peter, 
is, that he would make him the beginning of the enlargement 
of his church under the new commission he gave the apostles 
in setting up the kingdom of heaven, for which purpose he 
gave him the keys, to open it both to the Jews and to the 
Gentiles. It is not, then, a post of authority over his compeers 
which he assigns him, but a post of toil, opposition and per- 
secution. He did not crown him a Pope, but gave him many 
souls as his crown of rejoicing in the day of the Lord. And 
though it appears evident from the subsequent history of 
events, that Peter was a prominent man among the apostles 
as a teacher and minister, yet it is evident also that they were 
all, when the church was likened to an edifice, viewed as 
constituting the foundation, with Christ at the chief place of 
the corner. ‘The reason for this is found in the fact that they 
were the little company with Christ at their head, from which 
the church in its new form or under its new dispensation 
arose. And by their ministry it grew up into a stately temple 
of the Lord, as though it were a living building growing out 
of a living basement. This figure seems to have been in the 
mind of Peter when he wrote, 1 Pet. 2: 4,5: “To whom 
coming as unto a living stone, disallowed indeed of men, but 
chosen of God and precious, ye also as lively stones are built 
up a spiritual house.” And Paul says, Eph. 2: 20-22: 
‘And (ye) are built upon the foundation of the apostles and 
prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner stone ; 
in whom all the building, fitly framed together, groweth unto 
a holy temple in the Lord; in whom ye also are builded to- 
gether for a habitation of God through the Spirit.” Here is 
plainly the figure of an edifice growing out of its foundation, 
which is composed of prophets and apostles, with Jesus 
Christ in the most prominent place, as the chief corner stone. 
Thisis not the foundation of the believer’s hope and confidence, 
laid by the apostles in the preaching of the gospel, which 
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Paul says he laid at Corinth, (1 Cor. 3: 10, 11) because 
Christ does not here constitute the whole foundation, but is 
only the chief corner stone in it, and the apostles and prophets 
the greatest part. Itis, therefore, the foundation composed of 
the apostles and prophets; a genitive of the subject and not 
of the agent. And this idea corresponds with the vision of 
the New Jerusalem described by the apostle John, Rev. 21: 
10, etc., ‘‘ And the wall of the city had twelve foundations, 
and in them the names of the twelve apostles of the Lamb.” 

The foregoing exposition does -not afford any ground for 
the extravagant claims of the Papacy, or give any authority 
to Peter over the other Apostles, or constitute him the head 
of a succession in the government of the church. All the 
prominence it gives him is, in the more abundant labors of the 
ministry in the first preaching of the gospel to the Jews and 
Gentiles, and in gathering the church under the new dispen 
sation. He was never treated as a superior by the other 
apostles, but always as an equal, as is evident from Acts, 
llth and 15th chapters, and Gal. 2: 7-14. And that he 
himself thought of no superiority is evident from his own 
Epistles: 1 Epist. 5: 1-4; 2 Epist.3: 1 and 2 and 15 
and 16. The apostles did not contend for the lordship, but 
to excel in edifying the church ; they strove not who should 
first put on the tiara and sit at ease on the crimson velvet, but 
to be in labors more abundant, approving themselves as the 
ministers of God in much patience, in afflictions, in necess 
ties, in distresses, in stripes, in imprisonments, in tumults, in 
labors, in watchings, and fastings. 2 Cor. 6: 4, 5, etc. 

On the remainder of the verse I must be very brief. The 
phrase avdac gov, in the opinion of good critics, means, both 
in classic authors and in the sacred Scriptures, the entrance to 
the region of the dead, or the unseen world of spirits. In Ho- 
mer, Il. 23 : 69-75, the spirit of Patroclus reproaches Achilles 
for neglecting his funeral rites and honors, without which he 
could not find admittance to hades, but was compelled to 
wander about the entrance, excluded from the passing throng 
of ghosts. With tears he beseeches his friend to help him: 
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Sante pe Ort tayiota, mvdag aidao negiow, line 71. So also 
in LXX., Is. 38: 10; Wisd. Sol. 16: 13; 3 Macc. 5: 51. 
A parallel expression, ata: Oavazov (my3-"75), is found in 
Job 38; 17, Ps. 9: 13, and Ps. 107: 18. This then is but 
a figurative mode of speaking of that invisible region of death, 
where he reigns over all that fall under his power. But this 
tyrant will not destroy the church; it will be perpetuated 
through every generation of this world, and finally raised to 
glory, when Christ shall destroy the last enemy, death. 1 
Cor. 15 : 22-28. 

But the devil is said to have the power of death, Heb. 2: 
14. And some suppose that the gates of hades imply his 
power and policy with all his agents, leagued against the 
church. The common phrase, the powers of darkness, is 
supposed to convey the idea of the foul spirits of the invisible 
world; and the gates of it, their place of counsel and con- 
course, where their hosts are mustered. And it is not in the 
writer’s power to prove that this is not the design of the ex- 
pression ‘ the gates of hades,’ in the text. 

One thing, however, is plain: that Christ designs to assure 
us of the safety of his church against all, even the most 
powerful, of her foes. And that neither death nor he that has 
the power of death shall ever destroy it. 


ARTICLE IIL. 
SKETCHES IN GRECIAN PHILOSOPHY. 


By Prof. Wu. 8. Trrexn, Amherst College, Mass. * 


Tuese sketches are not designed for scholars by profession. 
Such readers will find in them neither novel theories, nor 
original discoveries, nor profound researches. They will meet 
with little that can interest or instruct them. He who has 
heard the nightingale herself, will not care to listen to the best 
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imitations of her song. He who has been wont to gaze on 
the originals of the great masters in painting, will feel little 
curiosity to see the most faithful copies or the most graphic 
descriptions. And one who is familiar with the Dialogues of 
Plato or the Treatises of Aristotle, will expect but a poor re- 
ward for reading our imperfect analyses and accompanying 
remarks. 

The writer does not aspire in these communications to 
tread the higher walks of criticism, or to earn the reputation 
of original investigation and profound scholarship. His aim 
is humbler and more Socratic. He would rather be a disciple 
of Socrates, than of any or all the other ancient philosophers. 
He would rather be an American and aid those who are in- 
structing the American people, than be a German and dazzle 
the learned world. His hope is to be useful to that most nu- 
merous class of the readers of the Repository, who have (or 
think they have) too little time and too many pressing duties in 
the practical professions and active pursuits of life, to prosecute 
classical studies beyond the limited range of their College 
course. It will be his effort to bring such readers into the 
presence of Plato and Aristotle for a little season ; to let them 
hear those master spirits, who have ruled so large a portion of 
mankind for so many centuries, utter their own sentiments in 
their own order and manner ; in short, to give them as many 
as possible of the thoughts and words of Plato and Aristotle, 
and to take from them as few as possible of their valuable 
hours and moments. In so doing, he will hope to furnish them 
all with some useful hints, some important truths, some beau- 
tiful sayings, and perhaps to allure some of them back to the 
studies of their youth, or on to deeper fountains and loftier 
heightsgof classical erudition. In that case, he will at least 
have led his readers to that great attainment, which was set 
down by one of the seven sages as one of the three things that 
are difficult, viz., to spend leisure well. 

We begin with the 
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WORKS OF PLATO. 


We have already given our views in general of Plato as a 
writer. They accord in the main with the following high 
commendation by Taylor, allowance being made for the ex- 
travagance of that admirer of Plato, especially where he speaks 
of the demonstrative force of the Platonic Dialogues: “Such 
is the unparalleled excellence of Plato’s composition, that not- 
withstanding all the artifice of the style, almost every word 
has a peculiar signification and contains some latent philoso- 
phical truth ; so that at the same time it gives elegance to the 
structure and becomes necessary to the full meaning of the 
sentence with which it is connected. Plato possessed the 
happy art of uniting the blossoms of elocution with the utmost 
gravity of sentiment, the precision of demonstration with the 
marvellous of mystic fables, the venerable and simple dignity 
of scientific dialectic with the enchanting graces of poetical 
imagery ; and in short, he every where mingles rhetorical or- 
nament with the most astonishing profundity of conception.” 

We have thirty-five dialogues generally ascribed to Plato, 
and thirteen epistles. They were originally collected by 
Hermodorus, one of his pupils. Besides the thirty-five, eight 
other dialogues have come down to us, which modern critics 
unanimously reject as spurious. German criticism, which is 
too often but another name for skepticism, has been laboring 
hard of late to disprove the genuineness of many others. But 
they do not agree among themselves; and their arguments 
rest chiefly on diversities of style and those other internal dif- 
ferences, to which they are ever inclined to attach undue im- 
portance. We cannot pay implicit deference to the argu- 
ments or the men that have annihilated the very existence of 
the author of the lliad and the Odyssey, and snatched one 
half of his prophetic inspirations from ‘rapt Isaiah’s’ hallowed 
lips. No two poems ever ascribed to Homer, differ from each 
other in style more than Cowper’s Iliad and Cowper’s Task. 
And neither of these disputed dialogues is so unlike the 
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acknowledged works of Plato, as Carlyle’s French Revolution 
to his Review of Burns. 

Ancient grammarians undertook to classify the Dialogues 
of Plato according to their several subjects, aims and forms. 
But their classifications are as whimsical as they are useless. 
Every Platonic critic of modern times has his several classifi- 
cations. But they have succeeded little better than their pre- 
decessors. Their-classifications are for the most part fanciful. 
They all impute to Plato a regard to method, which he never 
cultivated nor attained. It is quite certain, he would not. be 
satisfied with any one of these modern arrangements. It is 
doubtful whether he could have satisfied himself, if he had 
made the attempt. It would require more than the logic of 
Aristotle to reduce the writings of Plato to a regular plan, for 
the simple reason that there was no such plan in the mind of 
the writer. We would as soon undertake to embody the frag- 
ments of Coleridge or the leaves of the Sybil in one consecu- 
tive, logical treatise. 

The proper chronological arrangement of Plato’s works is 
a question of more interest but of scarcely less difficulty. 
With the exception of a few dialogues, the data are not suffi- 
cient to determine the time or the order of their composition. 

Waiving all such inquiries, as mere subjects of ingenious 
and fanciful speculation, we proceed to give some account of 
a few of the dialogues in the order in which they are arranged 
in the German edition of Tauchnitz, which begins with some 
of the more simple of them, and such as relate more immedi- 
ately to the condemnation and death of Socrates. It is in 
these, as we have before suggested, that Plato, as if under the 
influence of his master, is animated by the purest love of truth 
and moral beauty, and shines forth, like the sun, unclouded 
and unspotted in his meridian splendor. Sometimes we shall 
present only a brief analysis. Sometimes we shall translate 
and comment more at length. 

It may be well to premise that, for the most part, there 
are two leading characters in the dialogues, one of whom is 
Socrates, and the other gives name to the dialogue. Besides 
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the name of this leading character, each dialogue also usually 
bears another name indicative of its principal subject. 


Euruypuron, or concerning Holiness. 


This dialogue is determined by internal evidence to have 
been written after the accusation and before the condemnation 
of Socrates. At least, that is the time when the conversa- 
tion is represented to have taken place. And the dialogue 
was probably written while the subject was yet fresh in 
the mind of the author. The scene of the dialogue is laid in 
the public edifices, near the portico of the king, where the 
second archon (called the king) presided over the adminis- 
tration of justice, and where Socrates passed most of the in- 
terval between his indictment and his trial. Here he is met 
by one Euthyphron, a vainglorious youth, half pietist and 
half would-be philosopher, who, from a mistaken or affected 
notion of religious duty, had undertaken to prosecute for mur- 
der his own father, who had unintentionally caused the death 
of his tenant. ‘The conversation arises very naturally touch- 
ing their respective suits. On speaking of the indictment 
against himself, Socrates, in his characteristic vein of playful 
irony, compliments highly his accuser, the youthful Melitus, 
in that, while so young, he had attained to a perfect under- 
standing of those difficult questions, how youth are to be cor- 
rupted and who are their corrupters, and had discovered, what 
their wisest statesmen had failed duly to notice, the necessity 
of beginning with the young every effort for social reform. 
Euthyphron in turn states the suit which he is about to urge 
before the king, and claims great credit for sanctity, in 
that, in the face of the remonstrance of his friends and of the 
common sentiments of mankind, he, a son, was proceeding to 
prosecute his father, and thus do an act, which however men 
might regard it, would certainly be pleasing to the gods. 
Thus is introduced the main question, which is discussed 
throughout the dialogue, viz., What is piety or holiness ? 
The question is raised by the confident asseverations of Euthy- 
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phron, that he is doing a pious act in accusing his father. At 
the same time, Socrates brings th@ discussion to bear on the 
charge of impiety, which had been entered against himself, 
and calls upon Euthyphron, who professes uncommon wis- 
dom, to teach him the nature of piety or holiness, that he may 
both defend himself now and avoid in future the charge of im- 
piety. The end of the dialogue may, then, be said to be two- 
fold: the defence of Socrates, and the discussion of the nature 
of holiness. 

In reply to the question, What is holiness? Euthyphron 
first answers, that it is what he is now doing, in accusing his 
father for a criminal act. And in proof, he alleges that Ju- 
piter, the greatest and best of the gods, had destroyed his own 
father for his injustice and cruelty. Socrates inquires, whe- 
ther he really believed in all those poetic fictions about the 
quarrels of the gods, and whether he had knowledge enough 
of the character of the gods and the nature of holiness, to be 
sure he was not doing an unholy act. ‘“ Furthermore,” says 
Socrates, “I did not ask you to mention one or two of the 
things that are holy, but to define that essence, by which the 
things that are holy, are made so.” Well, if you wish such 
a definition, Socrates, you shall have it.” “ I do indeed wish 
it.” “ Well, then, that which is pleasing to the gods is holy, 
and that which is not pleasing to the gods is unholy.” ‘ Now 
you have answered as I would have you, and to the point; 
but whether with truth or not, remains to be considered.* 
Did you not say just now, that the gods differ and contend 
with one another ?” “I did.” ‘ And what do they differ and 
contend about? Is it about such questions as can be settled 
at once by counting, or measuring, or weighing?’ ‘“ Cer- 
tainly not.” “Js it not about what is right and wrong, as it 
is among men?” “I must admit it.” “Then some of the 
gods think certain things to be right, and others think the 


1 The reader need scarcely be reminded, that these arguments are very 
much abridged. The outline“only is given. ‘The filling up is exceedingly dif- 
fuse and inimitably lifeful and graceful. But it can be seen ofily in the original. 
Neither abstract nor translation can retain it. 
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same things to be wrong!” “Yes.” ‘But they love the 
things which they severally think to be right, and hate the 
contrary, do they not?” “Certainly.” “Then the same 
things are both loved and hated—both pleasing and displeas- 
ing to the gods.” ‘It seems so.” Then, according to 
your definition, the same things are both holy and unholy at 
the same time.” ‘So it appears.” ‘Take care then, lest 
this treatment of your father, while it is pleasing to Jove, 
should be displeasing to Saturn and Uranus—pleasing to 
Vulcan and displeasing to Juno, and so of the other gods.” 
After various incidental points are disposed of, Euthy- 
phron again defines holiness to be that which is pleasing to 
all the gods. ‘‘ Now,” says Socrates, “ is holiness loved by 
the gods, because it is holiness, or is it holiness because it is 
loved by the gods?’ At first, Euthyphron does not compre- 
hend the question. But he is brought at length by an analo- 
gical process to admit, that holiness is loved by the gods be- 
cause it is holiness; whereas, that which is pleasing or dear 
to the gods is thus pleasing or dear, because it is loved by the 
gods. ‘So then,” Socrates proceeds, “ holiness is not that 
which is pleasing to the gods; neither is that which is pleas‘ng 
to the gods, holiness ; but the one is different from the other. 
For if the holy were the same with the pleasing to the gods, 
then in case the holy were loved because it is holy, the 
pleasing to the gods would be loved, because it is pleasing 
to the gods; and vice versa, in case the pleasing to the gods 
were pleasing to the gods because it is loved by the gods, 
the holy would also be holy, because it is loved by the gods: 
whereas we see, on the contrary, that, as if altogether differ- 
ent from each other, the holy is loved by the gods because it 
is holy, while the pleasing to the gods is pleasing to them be- 
cause it is loved by them. In other words, the one is loved 
because it is such as to be loved, while the other is such as to 
be loved, because it ts loved. So it appears, O Euthy- 
phron, that you are not willing to answer my question, what 
holiness is in its essence, but you mention one of its proper- 
ties, viz., that it is such as to be loved by the gods.” 
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Euthyphron afterwards concludes that the holy is the 
same with the just. But Socrates shows him that the holy 
is only a part of the just, ‘viz., that part which relates to the 
service of the gods. Here, again, Socrates puzzles him by 
asking him how it is that we serve the gods, or what great 
work it is which the gods perform, using us as servants ? 

Once more, holiness is defined to be the science or act of 
sacrificing and praying. “Is not then,” asks Socrates, “ is not 
sacrificing giving to the gods, and praying asking of the 
gods?” “Certainly.” “ Holiness, then, is the science of 
asking of, and giving to the gods?” “That is my meaning.” 
«'T’o ask aright, must we not ask those things which we need 
from the gods?” “Yes.” “And to give aright, must we 
then give them in return those things which they happen to 
need from us? For it is never wise to give to any one what 
he does not want.” “You speak the truth, Socrates.” 
“ Now tell me, Euthyphron, what advantage do the gods de- 
rive from what they receive from us? For what they give is 
very manifest. We have nothing good which they have not 
given us. But what they receive, of what use is it to them ?” 
“ None indeed, O Socrates.” ‘ But what in particular are the 
gifts they receive from us?” ‘ What else but honor, reverence 
and gratitude?” “'Then, O Euthyphron, holiness is grate- 
ful or acceptable to the gods, but not profitable or pleasing, is 
it?” “I think, on the contrary, it is the most pleasing of all.” 
“So you have come back at last to the old error, that holi- 
ness is that which is pleasing to the gods.” Then Socrates 
complains again, that Euthyphron is not disposed to answer. 
“ For,” says he, in a beautiful and effective strain of irony, 
“« you know, if any man does ; for if you had not known to a 
certainty the nature of holiness and unholiness, you could not 
possibly have presumed to indict your father for murder, 
when he caused the death unintentionally of his tenant. But 
you*vould have been afraid of displeasing gods, as well as 
men. ‘Tell me then, O Euthyphron, and do not conceal it : 
what is holiness ?’ Euthyphron pleads urgent business, and 
departs. While Socrates exclaims against his cruelty in thus 
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disappointing his excited hopes, and not furnishing him at once 
with a defence before his judges, and a safeguard against im- 
piety in future. 

This dialogue is truly Socratic. It does, indeed, in part 
incline more to the theoretic, than Socrates was wont to do. 
And it is purely of a negative character. The author ridi- 
cules the mythology of the Grecian poets, and the supersti- 
tious polytheism of the vulgar. But he teaches no truer and 
better system of divinity. Content with demolishing the doc- 
trines and reasonings of his adversary, the Socrates of the 
dialogue rears no better system of religious truth and duty 
on the ruins. But the real Socrates humbled such philoso- 
phical coxcombs as Euthyphron, in the same way, exposing 
their ignorance and error without teaching and establishing the 
truth. It should also be added, that the definitions and rea- 
sonings of Euthyphron, as well as the arguments of Socrates, 
embody many important truths respecting holiness, and doubt- 
less illustrate the real sentiments of Plato, though they do not 
reach that subtle essence, which his eager and curious mind 
sought to discover. Holiness is (and so Plato meant to be under- 
stood) pleasing to God. It is loved by God, and that because it 
is of such a nature as to be loved by him ; and it does not be- 
come holiness merely because it is loved by God—and it 
would be well for modern theologians to remember, not only 
this distinction in the relation of holiness to God, but an 
analogous distinction in its relation to happiness. Holiness is 
that part of justice which renders to God his due. It is a ser- 
vice paid to God. It is the science or the act of asking of, 
and giving to God. All these are properties of true holiness. 
And when these have been summed up, all has been done 
that can be done, to define its nature. A simple idea can no 
more be analyzed (in the strict sense of the word) than a 
simple substance. ‘The properties of gold may be easily dis- 
covered and enumerated. But its essence, no Bacon ever 
detected. In like manner, no Plato ever discovered the 
essence of holiness. 

In this piece, the characters are introduced and the dia- 
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logues conducted with that indescribable air of naturalness 
and gracefulness, which Plato had so peculiarly at his com- 
mand. With entire unity of subject and of argument, there 
is interspersed just enough of humor and episode to impart 
variety and sustain the interest. 


The Defence of Socrates. 


The scene of the foregoing dialogue was laid before the 
trial of Socrates. ‘This purports to have been delivered at 
his trial, by Socrates himself. It was not written, however, 
until after the death ofthe moral philosopher. Forbidden by the 
injustice of prejudiced judges, to defend the life of his beloved 
master, Plato erects to his memory this monument, more en- 
during than brass, in the sight of all Greece. Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus calls this production a eulogium under the form 
of an Apology. Of course, it is not strictly a dialogue, though 
even here Socrates occasionally employs his favorite method 
of question and answer with his accusers. 

We cannot suppose this to be just such a plea, as Plato 
would have made at the tribunal, where the life of his master 
was at stake. There he would doubtless have adopted a less 
offensive style of address, and spoken in a more winning and 
persuasive manner. This is a cutting reproof to the capri- 
cious populace, as well as the unjust judges, and a fearless 
assertion not only of the philosopher’s innocence, but of his 
divine mission for the reform of his countrymen. Several 
such “ Apologies’ were composed by the disciples of Soc- 
rates. That of Xenophon and this of Plato, which alone are 
extant, accord so fully in their general sentiment and spirit, as 
to substantiate the essential truthfulness of both. It is doubt- 
less just such a defence as Socrates himself actually urged 
before his judges, when disdaining to appeal to their com- 
passion, and expecting nothing from their justice, he simply 
unfolded to them the history of his past life. It combines 
simplicity and modesty, with an uncompromising maintenance 
of the truth, and that unshaken confidence which a good man 
derives from conscious innocence. 
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The Introduction is concisely as follows: ‘I know not 
how you have been affected, O Athenians, by the harangues 
of my accusers. For myself, I almost forgot what I was, 
while they were speaking, so plausible were their representa- 
tions. But they have represented nothing, as it is. And of 
all their numerous falsehoods, I marvelled most when they 
said you must be on your guard against being deceived by 
me, as I was very eloquent. For, that they should not be 
ashamed to assert, what your own senses must disprove the 
moment I begin to speak,—that seemed the most unblushing 
effrontery. If indeed they call him an eloquent speaker, who 
speaks the truth, then | must confess that I am an orator, 
though not after their pattern; for you shall hear from 
me the entire and simple truth, not in a speech splendidly 
decorated with nouns and verbs, and adorned in other re- 
spects like the harangues of these men, but in such language 
as may occur to me, and such modes of expression as I have 
been accustomed to use, when you have heard me converse. 
This is the first time I ever appeared before a legal tribunal. 
And [ am now seventy years old. So that I am an utter 
stranger to the appropriate language of this place. If 1 were 
actually a stranger and foreigner, you would certainly pardon 
me, if I spoke in that dialect and manner in which I was 
educated. So now, I pray you, let me use my own language 
in my own way. And do you regard, not the manner of my 
address, but whether I speak the truth or not.” 

Socrates then begs leave to reply first, to his first accus- 
ers, viz., those less formal but more powerful accusers, who 
had been insinuating their slanders into the public mind 
during his life, and who had all the advantage of numbers 
and time, of a popular tribunal, and of not being confronted 
with the accused ; nay, of being personally unknown, ex- 
cept some one of them might chance to be a Comic Poet.”' 





? Referring to Aristophanes, whose ridicule of Socrates in his comedy called 
“ The Clouds,” was a principal means of turning the current of popular feeling 
against that philosopher. 
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The charges thus informally brought against him were, that 
“he inquired into things in heaven above, and things under 
the earth; that he made the worse appear the better cause ; 
and that he taught others to do the same ; in short, that he 
was a natural philosopher and a sophist.” Socrates utterly 
denies the truth of these charges ; declares his utter ignorance 
of natural philosophy as then taught, as well as of the sophist’s 
art ; offers to present witnesses in proof that he taught no 
such thing to his disciples ; and calls upon all present to tes- 
tify against him, if they had ever heard him in public utter 
a word on such subjects. However much others might know 
in those departments, and however valuable their knowledge 
might be, he had no participation in it, as those who were ac- 
quainted with him very well knew. 

He admits that he bore the name of philosopher, or wise 
man. But he pretended to merely human wisdom, or such 
as pertains to the proper regulation of human life. And he 
did not ask them to take this on his own assertion.’ He 
would refer them to the authority of the god. He never sup- 
posed himself to be a wise man in any sense, till the Delphie 
Oracle pronounced him the wisest of men. Not daring to 
discredit the Oracle, he then set himself to discover in what 
sense, if at all, he was wiser than others. Accordingly, he 
visited successively various classes of men in high repute for 
wisdom—politicians, poets, orators, philosophers, artisans, 
etc. ; and he discovered to his surprise that, while they really 
understood pretty well their respective departments, they fan- 
cied they understood every thing else. In a word, they 
all thought they knew far more than they did know. 
Whereas, he was conscious that he knew almost nothing. 
And when he came to inquire whether he would choose to 
be as he was, or to have their wisdom with their want of self- 
knowledge, he was constrained to admit that he would rather 
be as he was, and so to assent to the truth of the Oracle ; 


* Cf. John 5: 31, 37. 
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though he modestly adds, that the chief intent of the Oracle 
was doubtless to teach this general truth: that he was the 
wisest of men, who preferred that kind of wisdom, viz., the 
moral and practical, which Socrates cherished, and who, like 
Socrates, was conscious of the poverty of his acquirements in 
knowledge. 

In the course of the inquiry which he thus prosecuted, he 
offended all he visited by showing them that they knew far 
less than they thought they did. At the same time, his pu- 
pils delighted themselves in exposing, after his example, the 
ignorance of the many pretenders to superior knowledge. 
And they vented their spite not on his pupils, but on himself. 
Accordingly they began to call him a most impious fellow, a 
corrupter of youth, and the like hard naines. When asked 
how ; what he said; what he did; they were silenced for a 
time. But at length they invented the charge, against which 
he was now defending himself. ‘They confounded him with 
those very philosophers and sophists whom he had ever labored 
to confute, and thus sought to concentrate upon him all the 
suspicion and indignation, which they had justly incurred. 

So much for the informal charges. And these prepared 
the way for the formal indictment for corrupting the youth, 
and endeavoring to subvert the religion of his country. Of 
his three accusers, Socrates informs his judges, that Melitus 
was angry with him for exposing (as above described) the 
poets, Anytus for the artisans and politicians, and Lycon for 
the orators. All to a man were actuated by selfish and re- 
vengeful feelings. In defence of himself against the charge 
of eorrupting the youth, Socrates enters into a dialogue with 
Melitus, in which he shows that Melitus, after all, neither 
knows nor cares how young men can be made either better 
or worse, and makes it appear incredible that any one should 
corrupt others, who maintained such a character, and knew so 
well as he did, how impossible it was to do so without a re- 
ciprocal influence that would corrupt himself. By a similar 
dialogue he involves Melitus in a contradiction touching the 
other point in the indictment. 
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Having thus disposed of his principal accuser, Socrates 
boldly tells the Athenians that he has chiefly to fear not the in- 
dictment of Melitus, but the hostility of the multitude, which had 
destroyed many other good men, and would probably destroy 
him. ‘ Why then persist,” some one may say, “ why persist 
in a course of conduct which you expect will occasion your 
death?” ‘I should behave strangely,” such is his reply, “ if, 
when your commanders, O Athenians, stationed me at Poti- 
dea, at Amphipolis, and at Delium, I kept my post at the 
peril of my life; but, when the god sets me down in Athens 
to spend my life in the pursuit of philosophy, then I should 
leave my post through fear of death. In that case one might 
well and truly charge me with not believing in the gods, since 
I disobeyed the Oracle, and feared death, and thought myself 
wise, when I was not. For to fear death zs to think one’s 
self wise when he is not ; for it is seeming to know what he 
does not know. None know death. They donot know but 
it is the greatest possible good ; yet they fear it as if they 
knew it was the greatest of all evils. 1 will never flee from 
what may be the greatest good, viz. death, into such base and 
criminal acts, as must be the greatest evils.” 

‘Were you to assure me of my acquittal, O Athenians, in 
case I would pledge myself to teach philosophy no more, my 
reply would be: I respect and honor you, but I will obey the 
god rather than you.'!' While I live and breathe, I will never 
cease to proclaim the superiority of wisdom and virtue, and a 
good soul, over riches, honor, and a good body, to young and 
old, to citizens and foreigners, but especially to you, my fel- 
low-citizens, forasmuch as you are more nearly related to me. 
And if you put me to death, be assured, you will not injure 
me so much as yourselves. Me, none of my accusers can in- 
jure in the Jeast, for I do not think a better man is to be in- 
jured by a worse man. I am therefore now defending not so 
much myself as you; that you may not put me to death, and 
so reject the gift of God to you, for you will not soon find an- 











1 Cf. Acts 4: 19. 
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other such divine teacher. That I am the gift of God to the 
city, you may see from this. Does it seem merely human, 
that I have neglected my own affairs so many years and at- 
tended to your highest interests, persuading you, each by him- 
self, to cherish virtue, and that without any reward? For 
among all their false accusations, they have not dared to ac- 
cuse me of receiving pay for my instructions ; and if they had, 
my poverty would have been a swift witness against them.” 

“‘If you ask, why I have persuaded you privately, indi- 
vidually, rather than in your public assemblies, | answer, that 
if I had undertaken to act my part in pub ic, I should have 
perished long ago, and that without any advantage to you or 
myself. Do not be offended with me for speaking the truth. 
No man can be safe in opposing the inclinations of your or any 
other popular assembly, and forbidding them to do wrong.” 

Socrates proceeds to say, that he will not degrade himself 
to the level of those men, who, in the last resort, seek to en- 
list the sympathies and excite the compassion of the judges in 
their behalf, though he too had a wife and children, and 
friends, whom he loved, and whose cries of grief might well 
move them to tears. But that would be wronging not 
only himself, but the judges, whose official duty it was, under 
oath, simply to execute the laws. 

Neither would he adjudge himself to some lighter punish- 
ment, as he might, to escape death. For he deserved not 
punishment, but reward. If, therefore, he were to propose 
any commutation of his sentence, it would be to be supported 
at the public expense in the state-house, that he might without 
hinderance instruct the people in the first great duty of self-re- 
formation. He was greatly confirmed in his purpose to die 
an honorable death, rather than save himself, as he knew he 
might, by such base means, from the fact that the god, who 
always warned him when he was going to do wrong, had 
given him no warning in the whole course of his trial. 
Hence he inferred that death would be to him not an evil, 
but agood. If after death, there were no conscious existence, 
that state would be as happy as a dreamless and senseless sleep, 
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and how few of our waking hours were as happy as the hours 
we pass in sound sleep! But if, on the other hand, death 
were only a transfer from this world to another, there he 
should find just judges, such as Minos and Rhadamanthus ; 
there he would associate with Orpheus, Muszus, Hesiod, and 
Homer ; there he should meet with Palamedes, Ajax, and all 
such as had fallen victims to perverted justice; there he 
should examine Agamemnon, Ulysses, and Achilles, as he 
examined men here, to see if they were truly wise. In con- 
clusion, he assures his judges once more, that no evil can be- 
iall a good man in life or death, since the gods take care of 
his interests ; tells them that he harbors no resentment against 
them, since, though they meant it for evil, they had done him 
good ; entreats them to punish his sons, if they are ever seen 
to care more for riches or honor than for virtue; and takes 
leave of them saying, Now it is time for us to depart—I to 
die, you to live ; and which of us is going to the better lot, is 
known only to the Deity. 

Such in substance and in outline is the defence of So- 
crates, though much of its spirit and more of its life and beauty 
has been lost in the process of abridgment. It is a produc- 
tion of singular beauty and sublimity. It embodies the no- 
blest sentiments under all the graces of the most fascinating 
style. There is in it a simple dignity, a moral elevation and 
a truthful earnestness, for which we look in vain in the dia- 
lectic quibbles and puerile sophistries and empty nihilities of 
too many Platonic dialogues. So far from believing that we 
are indebted to the imagination of Plato for the lofty charac- 
ter of Socrates, as he appears in this Apology, we cannot but 
feel that we owe much of the elevation and eloquence of the 
Apology to the real greatness and heroism of its subject. The 
grandeur of the subject lifted the author above himself in his 
conceptions of what is greatest and best in man. We sus- 
pect Plato would never have had the moral courage to have 
written and published this Defence but for that entire change 
of. popular feeling, which, soon after his death, did full jus- 
tice to the moral philosopher, and visited with righteous retri- 
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bution the sins of his accusers, Be that as it-may, no unin- 
spired pen ever furnished a better delineation of the moral 
hero. No reader can rise from the perusal of it without 
higher conceptions of what becomes him as a man, and better 
resolutions for the future conduct of his own life. It is every 
way worthy of Socrates. We believe he would not have 
been ashamed, we know he would not have been afraid, 
to have adopted it as his defence before his judges; and we 
only need to have heard it from the lips of Socrates himself to 
perfect the moral sublime. The man who could write it, 
must have been capable of the highest attainments in elo- 
quence. As we read it, we scarcely wonder that the super- 
stitious ancients should ‘have pronounced his language to be 
that of Jupiter, his voice to be the voice of a god. 


Crito, or concerning what ought to be done. 


Following the order of events which befell Socrates, the 
next Dialogue is the Crito, which presents him to us in prison 
awaiting the execution of his unjust sentence. There Crito, 
the earliest and among the truest and best of his friends, calls 
upon him at break of day, and finding him in sound sleep, sits 
down by his side in silent admiration of his calmness on the 
very eve of death. Socrates awakes, and, after speaking of 
the absurdity of shrinking from the approach of death, espe- 
cially at his advanced age, asks the errand of Crito at that 
early hour, Crito replies, that the ship (during whose ab- 
sence no one could be put to death at Athens) was drawing 
near on its return from Delos—that it would probably arrive 
that day, and Socrates must die on the day following. So- 
crates expresses his readiness to die whenever it pleases the 
gods, but adds his belief, that the ship would not arrive till 
the next day, and his execution would take place on the third 
day, assigning as the reason for that opinion a dream and 
vision, which he had just seen in sleep. A beautiful woman 
dressed in white had appeared to him, calling him and repeat- 
ing the words of Homer touching the return of Achilles to his 
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native land: “On the third day, O Socrates, you will arrive 
at the fertile Phthia,” which he interpreted as a divine inti- 
mation, and therefore an infallible proof, that on the third day 
he would reach his home in a better world. Beautiful fiction, 
if the dream was the offspring of Plato’s fancy! more beau- 
tiful fact, if the dream was really Socrates’! And we know 
not why we should doubt it. What more natural, than that 
such a notorious dreamer, so familiar with all the poetry of 
his country, especially that of Homer, and meditating of his 
speedy departure with lively and joyful imaginings by day, 
should dream of it under so poetical and attractive a form by 
night ! 
Crito then proceeds to press hi with various and urgent 
motives—justice to himself, duty to his wife and children, 
regard to the affection and the reputation of his friends, and 
the like—to bribe his keepers, forfeit his bail, and make his 
escape, declaring that he and the other disciples would gladly 
meet any losses or dangers which might befall them in such a 
course, rather than lose such a friend, and incur the disgrace 
with the multitude, of sacrificing him to the love of money. 
« But why, my dear Crito,” says Socrates, “why should we 
so much regard the opinion of the multitude? For the most 
worthy man will think these things to have been so transacted 
as they were.” ‘Nevertheless you see, Socrates, that it is 
necessary to pay attention to the opinion of the multitude. 
For the present circumstances show, that the multitude can 
effect, not the smallest of evils, but nearly the greatest, if one 
is calumniated among them.” “I wish, O Crito, the multi- 
tude could effect the greatest evils, that they might also ac- 
complish the greatest good. For then it would be well. 
But now they can do neither of these. For they can neither 
make a man wise nor unwise. But they do just what they 
happen to do.” 

As to his escape from the prison without the consent of the 
rulers of the city, Socrates declares to them, that the great 
question and the only question he can entertain is whether it 
is right, since right reason was the only friend, to whose so- 
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licitations he ever allowed himself to yield. The alacrity of 
his disciples was very commendable, if rightly directed ; but 
if not, the greater it was, by so much it was the more blame- 
worthy. Against the dictates of reason and conscience, he 
could not be influenced in the least by a regard to the reputa- 
tion of his friends or his own life. 

A discussion ensues, in which Socrates proves to the con- 
viction of Crito himself, that, in such a question, regard must 
be had to the opinions, not of the ignorant multitude, but of 
the truly wise; that by acting unwisely and unjustly the soul 
is corrupted and destroyed, which is a far greater evil, than 
disabling or destroying the body ; that it is not right to injure 
or retaliate an injury in any case, least of all, against one’s 
country; that one’s country is to be honored and obeyed 
more than parents or any other friends; that a citizen by 
no means stands on an equal footing with his country, so as to 
treat her as she treats him, or to pronounce judgment upon 
her acts, as she does upon his; that every citizen who remains 
in any country, (especially if, like Socrates, he has remained 
during a Jong life, and never gone abroad at all, and never 
made any complaint of the laws,) has virtually assented to 
the justice of the laws, and has entered into a tacit compact' 
to obey them, as interpreted and executed by their appointed 
guardians, unless he can persuade them to alter their decisions ; 
and that were he to make his escape from the prison under 
these circumstances, he would do himself great wrong here, 
and greater injury in the future world. As the discussion 
proceeds, the laws seem to rise in dignity and importance, until 
they are seen embodied in a form more than human, and en- 
throned in unearthly majesty ; and they are heard, in meek 
yet authoritative tones, expostulating with Socrates on the 





1 To cite this (as is often done) in support of that mischievous modern fic- 
tion of government originating in, and deriving its authority from,a tacit com- 
pact among the citizens, is a manifest perversion. Socrates, Plato, and Aris- 
totle, all regarded government as in a sense of divine origin, and obedience to 
it as a religious duty. They make ‘a political being,’ society, an original con- 
stitution and obedience to the civil authorities, a law of nature. 
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injustice, folly and pernicious tendency of the course which 
his friends are recommending. Socrates, too, catches, as it 
were, the spirit of the laws; rises into unwonted greatness, 
like the Pythian priestess or the inspired Corybant; and puts an 
end to the discussion in these sublime words: “ The voice of 
these expostulations rings in my ears and | am unable to hear 
other arguments. Be assured, if you urge any thing of a con- 
trary tenor, you will labor in vain. So the Deity teaches, 
and so let us do.” 

A dialogue so just in its sentiments, so conclusive in its 
arguments, so grand in its conception and so beautiful in its 
execution, speaks for itself. Eulogium is as needless to make 
it admired, as commenting is to make it understood. We do 
not know a better text-book of political morality. It antici- 
pates the very sentiment and spirit of Christianity on this sub- 
ject, and inculcates, as Christ and his Apostles did more fully 
and authoritatively three centuries later, the duty of submis- 
sion to the powers that be, however unjust, oppressive or 
tyrannical they may be, just so long as they do not require 
the citizen himself to do what it is wrong for him to do, or to 
forbear what it is wrong for him to forbear. At the same 
time, it furnishes examples of the most heroic resistance to the 
unconstitutional, unlawful and unrighteous commands wheth- 
er of aristocratic or democratic rulers. We could wish the 
Crito were read in all our schools and studied in all our high- 
er seminaries. Young republicans would learn from it to re- 
verence the laws, while young scholars would be taught by 
it to admire beauty. Would it were written on the hearts of 
all our citizens! It would teach them a loftier patriotism 
and would inspire them with a purer taste. If classical stu- 
dies do not inspire us with a greater reverence for established 
laws and institutions, if Christianity does not teach us a more 
respectful deference and a more cheerful submission to the 
rulers of our own choice, if we do not learn in some way to 
pay a more sacred regard to the legally constituted authorities 
of our land, with all their imperfections and all their faults, 
our literature will be reduced to a beggarly account of 
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scurrilous newspapers, scandalous reviews and ribald songs ; 
our liberties will be trampled under foot with our laws by 
South Carolina nullifications, Rhode Island rebellions, Legis- 
lative mobs and Congressional “ rows ;” and all our glory will 
soon have departed. 

But to return from this episode. The Crito isa truly 
Socratic dialogue—true to the history, true doubtless to the 
sentiments of that great master in political, as well as moral 
philosophy. Socrates would doubtless have endorsed the 
doctrine as his own, while he would have thanked Plato for 
investing it with so beautiful and appropriate a form. 


Puexpo, or concerning the immortality of the Soul. 


This is a dialogue within a dialogue. The immediate 
interlocutors are Phedo and Echecrates, the former of whom 
details to the latter the circumstances of Socrates’ death, and 
the conversation he held the last day of his life with Sim- 
mias and Cebes touching a future state. Of course, the 
scene of the conversation or principal dialogue,is laid in the 
prison. The time is the day of Socrates’ death. The sub- 
ject is suited to the occasion—the immortality of the soul. 

We are persuaded that the arguments which are here put 
into his mouth to prove the immortality of the soul, would 
not have satisfied Socrates himself; for they fall immeasura- 
bly below the clearness-and conclusiveness of his demonstra- 
tion of the Divine existence and benevolence, as recorded 
by Xenophon. They are mixed up with the Pythagorean 
doctrine of the pre&xistence and transmigration of souls, and 
with various fables from the Greek Mythology. When com- 
pared, however, with the allegory and mysticism of many of 
the followers of Plato, of Olympiodorus, for instance, his bi- 
ographer and commentator, whose comments are sometimes 
appended to the dialogues by way of tllustration (?), they are 
transparency and demonstration itself. Moreover the reason- 
ing is subtle and ingenious, and the accompanying narrative 
is invested with the charms of matchless beauty, simplicity 
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and pathos. Witness Phedo’s account of the beginning of 
his own feelings and those of his fellow disciples, as they lis- 
tened to this last discourse of their master—feelings not of 
pity, such as they commonly experienced at the death of a 
friend, for they thought Socrates more to be envied than pitied ; 
nor yet of pleasure, such as they usually felt when listening 
to his philosophical discourses; but a wonderful sort of pas- 
sion, an unusual mixture of pleasure and grief, and a singular 
union and succession of smiles and tears. 

Again near the middle, when the doctrine of another life 
was established quite to the satisfaction and delight of the 
company, but Simmias and Cebes came out with objections 
that dashed their rising hopes and overspread the company 
with silent gloom, we have the following from Phedo: “I 
was sitting at that time at his right hand upon a low seat 
near his bed, but he himself sat much higher than I did. 
Stroking me on the head, therefore, and compressing the hair 
which hung on my neck, (for he used sometimes to play with 
my hair,) “To-morrow,” says he, “‘ Phedo, you will perhaps 
cut off these beautiful locks.”’' It seems so, indeed, Socrates.” 
But you will not, if you will be persuaded by me.” “But 
why not?” “Because both you and I ought to cut off our 
hair to-day, if our argument must die, and we are not able 
to recall it to life again. And J, indeed, if I were you, would 
take an oath after the manner of the Argives, that I would 
never. suffer my hair to grow, till by earnest disputation I 
had vanquished the objections of Simmias and Cebes.” “ But 
Hercules is reported. not to have been able to contend with 
two.” ‘Call upon me, therefore, as your Iolaus, while the 
light yet lasts.” “I call then, not, however, as Hercules upon 
Iolaus, but as Iolaus upon Hercules.” 

But not to anticipate the dialogue. The conversation is 
suggested by the pleasing sensation which Socrates experien- 
ced in his leg, now that his irons were taken off, and which 


} In token of mourning for Socrates. 
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leads him to remark upon the wonderful relation between 

pleasure and pain: “For,” says he, “ they are unwilling to 

be present with us both together, and yet if any person re- 

ceives the one, he is almost always under the necessity of re- 
ceiving the other, as if both of them depended upon one sum- 

mit. And it appears to me that if sop had perceived this, 

he would have composed a fable, and would have informed us 

that the Deity wishing to reconcile contending natures, but 
being unable to accomplish this design, conjoined their sum- 
mits in a nature one and the same; and that hence it 
comes to pass, that whoever partakes of the one is soon after 
connected with the other. And this, as it appears, is the case 
with myself at the present; for the pain which before was in 
my leg on account of the bond, is now succeeded by a pleasant 
sensation.” This indissoluble connection between things of 
a contrary nature becomes an important principle in the sub- 
sequent argument, though it is dropped for the present. 

In Plato’s most natural and easy manner, Socrates is now 
led to advance the proposition, that a philosopher will be wil- 
ling to die, and yet it is not right for him to commit suicide. 
The latter point is established by arguing that man, as the 
property of the gods, has no right to destroy the property 
of another, and as the servant ofthe gods, he must remain at 
the post which they assign him; and to flee from the service 
of such excellent masters, would be as foolish as it would be 
wrong. 

But here the other point comes up: How then can the phi- 
losopher be willing to die and leave such a service? Socrates 
replies, that those who die as the gods would have them, 
will pass into the service of other and higher gods, still wiser 
and better, and into the society of good men and happy. Sim- 
mias and Cebes call for the reasons of this opinion, as if it were 
a new idea to them; and Socrates enters upon the discussion, 
not only to instruct his disciples, but to justify himself for being 
willing to die, expressing the hope that he shall succeed bet- 
ter in convincing his followers than he had done with his 
judges. 
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The whole study of philosophers, he argues, is to die. For 
it is their chief aim to attain to wisdom; and wisdom is to be 
attained only by mortifying the body and abstracting the mind 
as much as possible from its influence. ‘True knowledge is 
not to be derived from the perception of the changeful, out- 
ward forms of things by the delusive senses, for 


“ We nothing accurate or see or hear,” 


but from the apprehension, by the reason, of the true, the beau- 
tiful, the just, the good, and the like eternal and immutable 
ideas. Genuine virtue also is attainable only by escaping 
from the reigning, disturbing, and contaminating power of the 
bodily appetites and passions. ‘The sensuous multitude may 
indeed refrain from vicious pleasures to avoid the resulting 
pains, and meet death with composure through fear of shame 
or some other evil. But to derive fortitude from fear, and to be 
temperate through intemperance, is absurd and ridiculous, and 
deserves not the name of virtue. They, therefore, who intelli- 
gently pursue after knowledge, virtue, wisdom—in other 
words, philosophers, will study to separate the soul as much as 
possible from the control of the body. And since they will 
become truly wise, only when the soul is entirely separated 
from the body, i. e. when they are dead, it will be the chief 
study of their lives to die. And it were most irrational and 
unphilosophical for those who have always been most desirous 
to die, to shrink from it when death approaches. Philoso- 
phers then will not fear, but desire to die, and go to that 
world, where alone, if any where, wisdom is to be found. 
Cebes now calls for the proof, that the soul exists at all 
after death to find and enjoy wisdom. Socrates here calls 
the principle of contraries, as mutually and inseparably con- 
nected and necessarily generated the one from the other, 
Thus, whenever any thing becomes greater, it must become 
so from having been previously smaller; and smaller, from 
having been previously greater. In like manner, the better 
is generated from the worse, and the worse from the better; the 
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swifter from the slower, and the slower from the swifter; 
waking from sleeping, and sleeping from waking ; dying from 
living, and living from dying. The dead are generated from 
the living, and the living will be generated from the dead. 
Mankind have actually gone through, we know not how ma- 
ny such series of generations. If the living were not thus 
generated in place of the dead ; if generation did not revolve 
as it were in a circle, but proceeded as it were in a right 
line from one thing alone into its opposite, without recurring 
again to the other, all things would at length be extinguished, 
and existence would come to an end. Just as if men should 
fall asleep without waking again, all things would at length 
exhibit the delusions of Endymion, and be locked in univer- 

- sal and perpetual sleep. 

: ' The knowledge, which we have in this life, is only the 
F remembrance of knowledge gained in a former life. This is 
; obvious with regard to all abstract ideas. The abstract idea 

‘¢ of equality, for instance, we do not derive from our senses. 
‘ 

‘ 
























We see not equality, but equal things; and the first time 

we see equal things, the idea of equality is in our minds. It 
. is there, then, when we begin to see, in other words, we have 
it wheu we are born. We must have acquired it, therefore, 
in a former life. The sight of a lyre will call up the idea of 
the friend whose it was, and the remembrance of the last time 
we heard him play upon it. In like manner, the sight of 
equal things will call up the idea of equality itself, which is 
entirely distinct from the equal things, and must therefore be 
a remembrance. So also our knowledge of the beautiful, the 
true, the just, the good, and those other ideas which constitute 
the proper objects of knowledge, is all reminiscence. 

Simmias and Cebes seem to yield assent to these argu- 
ments. But the doubt still lingers, whether after all, the soul 
is not dissolved and dissipated with the body. Socrates then 
comes forward with an argument which is used in modern 
times to prove the immortality of the soul, viz., its immateri- 
ality. It belongs only to that which is compourd to be dis- 
solved. The soul is simple, invisible, intangible, and there- 
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fore indissoluble, indestructible. In proof of the simple and 
indissoluble nature of the soul, reference is made to its attri- 
butes and objects of regard, as compared with those of the 
body. The ideas of the beautiful, the equal, etc., which are 
perceived by the mind, are simple and immutable, while beau- 
tiful things, equal things, etc., which are perceived by the 
bodily senses, are composite and changeful. Moreover, the 
soul is formed to command, the body to obey. The former 
therefore resembles the divine and immortal nature, but the 
latter, the mortal. Some souls, however, become so intimately 
associated with, and attached to the body, that though liber- 
ated by death, they will be borne downward by an irresistible 
attraction and enter again into union with some bodily form. 
When the body is dissolved, each soul will go to its appro- 
priate element—the stupid, into the bodies of asses ; the glut- 
tonous, of swine; the cruel, of wolves and kites; and the 
philosopher, to dwell with the gods. 

To the argument from the simplicity and spirituality of the 
soul, Simmias objects, that the same may be asserted of har- 
mony ; and in the same way it may be proved, that harmony 
must exist forever, after the lyre or other instrument, from 
which it proceeded, is destroyed. Regarding the soul asa sort 
of harmony, he would know, why it may not die away like 
other harmonies, even before the body is fully dissolved. 

Cebes also is not satisfied with the proof that the soul is 
immortal, though he assents to the proof, that it may survive 
a single body. Just as a man is longer lived than a garment, 
and yet some one of his garments may outlast the man, so 
may it not be true, that the soul will wear out many bodies, 
but die before the last is fully dissolved. 

These objections greatly disturb the company, who were 
relying nota little on the strength of Socrates’ arguments. 
Socrates discovers this at a glance, and before proceeding to 
answer the objections, he warns his disciples not to allow 
their confidence in all reasoning tobe shaken. ‘Take care,” 
he says, “lest you become misologists, haters of reasoning, just 
as persons become misanthropists, haters of men. For we 
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become both in the same way—by finding that reasonings in 
the one case and men in the other, in whom we have placed 
great confidence, have failed and disappointed us. Whereas 
we should infer in both cases, not that no men and no reason- 
ings deserve our confidence, but that we ourselves have been 
unskilful in selecting and testing them. And therefore we 
should only be the more careful to select and test them 
wisely.” 

The way thus prepared, much to the admiration of Phe- 
do and Echecrates, Socrates now inquires of Simmias and 
Cebes, whether they assented to any of his arguments. They 
agree that the argument for the preéxistence of the soul was 
satisfactory. But, says Socrates, you must give that up at 
once, if you suppose the soul to be a sort of harmony of the 
body, resulting from the temperament and tension of the bod- 
ily organs ; for you would not credit yourself in the assertion, 
that a harmony existed before the harmonized elements that 
produced it. ‘These two suppositions manifestly do not Aar- 
monize, as they ought especially to do, when we are discuss- 
ing the sulject of harmony. Which, then, will you give up ? 
Simmias replies, that he would rather give up the idea that 
the soul is a harmony. 

Socrates then states other objections to that supposition, 
such as these: The soul leads and governs the body, whereas 
harmony follows and depends upon the organization from 
which it is produced. Again, one soul cannot be said to be 
any more a soul, than another. But one harmony can be 
said to be more a harmony than another. Further, if the soul 
is a harmony, what shall we call virtue and vice in the soul ? 
Shall we predicate harmony and want of harmony as attri- 
butes of harmony? If the soul were a harmony, it would be 
quite incapable of vice, which is in its nature essential dis- 
cord. Thus Socrates satisfies Simmias, that the soul cannot 
be regarded as a harmony. But neither of them seems to be 
aware, that the objection of Simmias still lies with all its force 
against the argument of Socrates. For if that argument 
would prove a harmony as well as a soul to be immortal, (no 
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matter whether the soul is a sort of harmony or not,) then the 
argument is not valid; for that which proves too much, 
proves nothing. Much as the argument from the immateri- 
ality of the soul has been used by the ablest reasoners of 
ancient and modern times, it is to us far from conclusive. 
He who made the soul, can destroy it at pleasure. Nay, un- 
less he'sustains it in being, it will of itself sink into non-exist- 
ence. Unless, therefore, we can in some way ascertain his 
will, we can not be sure of our immortality. And if this ar- 
gument is inconclusive, what shall we say of Plato’s other 
proofs? But of this, more in the sequel. 

In reply to the objection of Cebes, Socrates enters into a 
long dissertation upon the causes of generation and destruc- 
tion, in which he declares his entire dissatisfaction with the 
doctrines of causation held by natural philosophers, and inain- 
tains that all concretes are caused by their corresponding ab- 
stract qualities. Thus a thing becomes greater only because 
it receives the abstract quality of greatness ; and smaller only 
by receiving the abstract quality of smallness! To suppose 
that one man is greater than his neighbor and his neighbor 
less than he by the head, for example, is absurd. For it is to 
suppose that the greater is greater and the less is less by the 
same cause, viz. the head!! Besides it supposes that which is 
small to be the cause of a thing becoming great !!! 

But to pursue the argument without all its illustrations. 
One of these abstract qualities never can receive its opposite. 
Greatness never can become small, nor smallness great. 
Neither can they coexist. Whenever a thing receives the 
one, the other is destroyed or displaced. Moreover that 
which, wherever it comes, introduces a certain quality, can 
never receive the opposite of that quality. Thus fire, which 
makes every thing hot into which it comes, cannot receive 
cold ; but either retires before it or is extinguished. And 
snow, which introduces cold wherever it comes, cannot receive 
heat ; but either retires before it or is destroyed. According- 
ly the soul, which, being in the body, introduces life and so 
causes it to be alive, cannot receive death, but must either 
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retire before it or be destroyed. But that which cannot re- 
ceive death, cannot be destroyed. It must therefore be im- 
mortal, and must retire a living soul, when death invades the 
body. And it is reasonable to suppose, that it will then find 
some appropriate element—with the brutes, in other human 
bodies, or with the gods, according to its character and ten- 
dency. 

It requires no extended remarks to show that this famous 
argument for the indestructibility of the soul, is nothing but 
an accidental analogy, or a hasty generalization. From an 
instance or two like that of fire and snow, odd and even, he 
infers the universal proposition: that which, wherever it 
comes, introduces a certain quality, cannot receive the oppo- 
site quality. And then he applies it as an established truth 
to a subject, which has no natural nor logical relation to those 
from which he drew his premises. 

In speaking of the various allotments of human souls, So- 
crates is led to develope his, or rather Plato’s, theory of the 
earth. Jf the earth is round, he says, and placed in the 
midst of the heavens, it will remain self-balanced and self- 
supported, without the agency of any other cause. We in- 
habit only a small portion of the earth, about the sea, like 
frogs and ants about a marsh. There are many other chasms, 
of various forms, depths and dimensions, besides that in which 
we live, into which the damp noisome atmosphere settles, 
and which are inhabited by inferior intelligences ; while better 
beings dwell on the elevated surface of the earth around these 
cavities, just as we do around the sea, and as superior to us 
as we are to the fishes and monsters of the deep. They 
dwell in the pure ether, walk among the stars, gaze with de- 
light on brilliant gems and beautiful colors, and live in a state 
in every respect as superior to ours, as ether is more refined 
than air, or air than water. A very beautiful fancy this, but 
a fancy only. And yet it rests on nearly as good a founda- 
tion as that on which Plato rests the immortality of the soul. 

We have already made it sufficiently manifest in various 
ways, that we think very little of Plato as a reasoner. We 
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have said, that the rhetorical and poetical elements far trans- 
cend the logical in him. We have alleged that with him an 
analogy is as good as a demonstration, and a beautiful theory 
quite as real as a homely fact. And we need no better proof 
of our allegations, than the Phedo. Its arguments are all 
built upon analogy. Its objections are suggested by analogy, 
and are answered from the same source. The author’s fine- 
spun theory of the earth, his visions of heaven and his con- 
ceptions of hell, are all the offspring of analogy. Now all 
this may be very well, very useful, very necessary, provided 
the author makes a legitimate use of analogy, and is aware 
that he can prove nothing by it. But Plato does not know 
the difference between an analogy and an argument, and 
when he thinks he has made out a demonstration, he has at 
best only created a presumption. 

The Phedo wears, in many parts, the aspect of mathe- 
matical closeness and severity in reasoning. But the quod 
erat demonstrandum at the end, is a quod est demonstrandum 
still. The argument against suicide, though one of the best, 
is a mere analogy, and, with its counterpart argument, pro- 
duced contrary effects on different disciples.! The proof 
that the philosopher will be willing to die, is beautiful in its 
conception and elevating in its tendency. But it confounds 
the distinction between a natural and a philosophical death, 
and, as the Platonic Taylor himself admits, argues a willing 
separation of the body from the animating presence of the 
soul, from a willing separation of the soul from the contami- 
nating influence of the body. The argument from the mutual 
and inseparable connection between contraries, besides car- 
rying analogy to an unreasonable length, proves at last only 
an endless series of earthly generations of the living from the 
dead. The proof of the soul’s préexistence is based on 
analogy, and convinces nobody now, though Plato seems to 


' By reading these arguments Cleombrotus was led to commit suicide, and 
Olympiodorus to avoid it. 
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look upon it with special complacency. The argument from 
the immateriality of the soul proves too much, as we have 
shown. The argument for the indestructibility of the soul, 
from the nature of the causes of generation and destruc- 
tion, (to say nothing of the ridiculous theory of causation' on 
which it rests,) begins, as just now observed, with a far-fetched 
analogy, and ends with a hasty generalization. On the whole, 
it were difficult to find a more ingenious tissue of plausible, 
yet fallacious, reasoning so seriously put forth on so important 
a subject. 

Of course it is not reasonable to expect, in the absence of 
revelation, that clearness and cogency of reasoning on such 
subjects, to which we have attained by the help of Chris- 
tianity. Revelation has suggested many an argument, as 
well as furnished many a truth, which now passes as current 
coin under “ the image and superscription of reason.” Nor 
is it quite right, in judging of Plato as a reasoner, to try him 
by our criteria of logic, and then charge upon him the faults 
of his age and nation. Certainly the Greeks, as a people, 
were lovers of novelty and debate, rather than lovers of truth, 
and in their dialectics most of the Grecian philosophers were 
more subtle and refined than convincing and conclusive. But 
it is right and reasonable, when Plato uses the name of So- 
crates, to expect from him some measure of Socrates’ clear- 
ness and force of reasoning. Yet we cannot resist the con- 
viction, that Socrates would have handled the subject of the 
soul’s immortality far better than Plato has done. We know 
that on the kindred subject of the Divine existence and bene- 
volence, he left nothing for the moderns to do but to carry out 
his method into its more extensive applications. And may we 
not infer that, if we had a treatise on the immortality of the 
soul from his pen, or from his lips through the pen of the 
faithful Xenophon, it would have been on the same inductive 





} Query—How much of the abstract quality of greatness would it take to 
make a great man or a great mountain ? 
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plan; and, so far as it went, satisfactory to the impartial 
modern reader. 

But little as we think of the Phedo as a specimen of rea- 
soning, we scarcely admire it or its author the less on that 
account. It is not for arguments that we go to Plato; and, 
if we do not find them, we are not disappointed. We read 
Plato for his fine sentiments, and lofty conceptions, and noble 
spirit, We love the pure, generous, aspiring soul, that 
could hold on to the doctrine of immortality, with or without 
proof. We admire the intuitive discernment that could dis- 
cover so many great truths amid the darkness of heathenism. 
We are grateful for the multitude of analogies touching the 
soul and its immortality, which, though quite unsatisfactory as 
arguments, are so fruitful in hints and illustrations. We are 
surprised at the fancy that has strown flowers over the arid 
field of dialectics, and are delighted with the imagination which 
has built an ideal world so much fairer than ours, and peopled 
it with beings of more ethereal mould. 

The narrative part of the Phedo is singularly beautiful. 
With all the simple graces of prose narration, it intersperses 
the finest gems of poetry. We gave an example or two at 
the beginning. Others have gleamed here and there through 
our analysis of the argument, though most of them have been 
sacrificed to logical conciseness. We cannot withhold the 
following in this connection. Observing on the morning of 
the last day of his life, that his disciples hesitated to in- 
terrogate him on philosophical subjects as freely as they 
had been wont to do, Socrates said: “I shall hardly be 
able to persuade others that I do not consider my approach- 
ing death as a calamity, since I am not able to persuade 
you, but you are afraid lest I should be more morose than 
I have formerly been. So} it seems, you think me more 
despicable than the swans in regard to divination, which, when 
they perceive that they must die, not only sing as usual, 
but even more than ever, rejoicing that they are about to 
depart to that deity in whose service they are engaged. 
But men, because they themselves are afraid of death, 
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falsely accuse the swans, and assert that their song is the 
result of grief because they are about to die. They do 
not consider that no bird sings when it is hungry or cold, 
or otherwise afflicted—neither the nightingale, nor the swal- 
low, nor the Japwing, all which, they say, sing lamenting 
through distress. But neither do these birds, as it appears 
to me, sing through sorrow, nor yet the swans. But in 
my opinion, these last are prophetic, as belonging to Apollo ; 
and in consequence of foreseeing the good which awaits 
them in Hades, they sing more at that period than at any 
preceding time. Now I consider myself as a fellow-servant 
of the swans, and sacred to the same Divinity. I possess a 
divining power from our common master, no less than they ; 
nor shall I be more afflicted than they, in being liberated from 
the present life. Hence it is proper that you should interro- 
gate me about whatever you please, as long as the eleven 
magistrates permit.” 

The account of the death of Socrates at the close, is in- 
imitably beautiful and touching. It purports to have been 
given by Phedo to Echecrates, and it seems like an affecting 
story of a tragic event, told in the most familiar manner by a 
weeping spectator to a mourning absent friend. Plato was 
prevented from being present by sickness. But he had 
heard all the particulars and wept over them. Thence he 
knew how to draw tears from his readers. It was of Socrates’ 
death, as narrated in the Phado, that Cicero said he never 
could read it, though for the hundredth time, without weep- 
ing. It is from the same source that we have derived the 
impressions we all have of that sad yet sublime scene, which 
formed so befitting a close to the life of the Moral Philoso- 
pher. Xenophon has given us no account of his master’s 
death. We would gladly give Plato’s narrative entire, but 
we have already exceeded our proper limits. And why need 
we? Who is not familiar with all the particulars of the sim- 
ple yet affecting story—his bathing, that the women might 
not have the usual trouble of washing the body—his only 
charge to his disciples and friends, whether present or absent, 
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viz.: to live agreeably to the principles of truth and duty, 
which he and they had mutually acknowledged—his answer 
to the question how he should be buried: as you please ; 
only do not grieve when you bury this body as if you were 
burying Socrates—his kind and courteous farewell to the man 
who was the unwilling agent of his execution—the calmness 
and cheerfulness with which he drank the cup of hemlock— 
his fortitude and composure, while his friends were weeping 
and sobbing around him—and his symbolic utterance, as his 
last words, of the sentiment: “ Thanks to the God of health 
and life; I am almost well.”' Such,” says Plato, with a 
simplicity which crowns the whole narrative, “such was the 
death of our friend—a man, as it appears to me, the best of 
all our acquaintance, and besides this, the wisest and the 
most just.” 

The Phedo is the last of Plato’s dialogues that have par- 
ticular reference to the condemnation and death of Socrates. 
Over the composition of all these, though in different degrees, 
the spirit of that departed sage seems to have presided, like a 
good genius, restraining the wayward fancy of the author, and 
inspiring him with words of truth and soberness, In the sub- 
sequent dialogues, were we to pursue them further, we should 
find frequent occasion to regret the loss of that happy influ- 
ence. We should meet with less of the practical, the useful, 
the Socratic—more of the fanciful, the ideal, the Platonic. 

But none of Plato’s writings can be read without pleasure 
and profit. As to matter, he is eminently fruitful in valuable 
suggestions, as well as in high and generous impulses. Noone 
can read him in his wildest vagaries or his emptiest negations, 
without being quickened in intellectual action, elevated in 
moral feeling, set to thinking for himself, which is far better 
than to be furnished with the thoughts of others. In manner, 
he is “facile princeps;” in his department of composition, 
he combines simplicity with affluence, delicacy with exu- 


1 See Bib. Repos. 2d-series, vol. xii. p. 49. 
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berance, reason with imagination, thought with feeling, philo- 
sophical acumen with rhetorical and poetical refinement, to a 
degree of perfection rarely if ever attained by any other 
writer, Plato is among writers, what the elm is among 
shade-trees. Xenophon may be more terse and methodical, 
like the smooth, clean, symmetrical maple. Demosthenes may 
be more masculine and vigorous, like the gnarled oak, which de- 
fies the northern blast. But there is in Plato, as there is in the 
elm of the Connecticut valley, a graceful majesty, a pleas- 
ing exuberance, a natural and simple yet profuse and mag- 
nificent drapery, which defies all the imitations of art. We 
know no substitute for the works of Plato, whether as a text- 
book in our higher seminaries, or as a reading-book for the 
learned professions. In neither of these ways do they now 
hold the place, which they deserve in public estimation. 
The utilitarian spirit of our age and country is adverse to 
their currency among us. And untoward circumstances have 
recently conspired with this spirit, to exclude them almost 
from our systems of liberal education. The Greca Majora 
contained the whole of the Crito and a portion of the Phedo. 
When that compilation went into disuse, there were no con- 
venient editions of any of Plato’s works for the student or the 
professional man. This desideratum is, however, beginning to 
be supplied. Single dialogues are being edited by our best 
scholars, in forms suited to the wants and the resources of 
American students. It is hoped that the day is not distant, 
when no graduate will go forth from any of our colleges with- 
out the quickening, elevating, and refining influence of that 
eminently spiritual, and therefore to us peculiarly needful 
discipline, which may be found in reading one or more of the 
Platonic Dialogues. And why may we not urge, and suc- 
cessfully urge, professional men to resort to this same whole- 
some discipline—a discipline which so spiritualized, enlarged, 
and refined the views of Good and Johnson in medicine, of 
Burke and Mackintosh in the law, and of Leighton, Taylor, 
and Hall in theology? There is a constant tendency in pro- 
fessional life to the merely technical and practical character— 
THIRD SERIES, VOL. I. NO. III. 30 
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to that which is narrow, partial, and illiberal. The man is 
too often merged in the profession—the all-conscious and im- 
mortal man, in the unconscious and short-lived profession. 
What properly aspiring man can consent to be forever over 
his pestle and mortar, or dealing out medicines, or setting 
broken bones, or prescribing for bodily diseases! Who 
would not flee occasionally from the investigation of contracts, 
bonds and mortgages in the office, the examination of wit- 
nesses, the rummaging of law-precedents, and the pleading of 
sixpenny suits in the court, to some more congenial and ethe- 
real element! Who, even in pleading the cause of injured 
innocence and suffering virtue, does not feel his “ ear pained,” 
and his “soul sick with every day’s report of wrong and out- 
rage,” and sigh for retirement to some world of intellectual 
quiet, and ideal perfection? And they, 


“ To whom seraphic words are given, 
And power on earth to plead the cause of heaven,” 


are in danger of becoming too exclusive in their self-culture, 
too partial and formal in their public ministrations, and losing 
those comprehensive views, and that refinement of taste, 
which should ever adorn, above all others, the clerical office. 
Now we know of no better antidote to this partial, me- 
chanical, and merely practical tendency, than the reading and 
study of Plato. Let them turn aside at times from the cus- 
tomary walks of professional life, and seek retirement and 
recreation with the father of spiritual philosophy. Under his 
guidance, let them range through wider fields, strown with 
unearthly flowers, and breathe a free atmosphere, undisturbed 
by the hum of business, uncontaminated by the breath of pol 
lution. With him, let them scale the precipitous sides of this 
deep, dark chasm in which we live, and mount up to those 
higher abodes of better, happier creatures, who tread on pearls 
and precious stones, who drink in ether at every breath, and 
who, in the very region of the stars, hold converse with gods. 
They will return refreshed and invigorated to their work— 
better men and therefore more useful in their several callings. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY AS A SCIENCE.* 
By L. P. Hickok, D. D., Prof. in Auburn Theological Seminary. 


Curist1an Tueo.ocy admits of a strictly scientific inves- 
tigation, and construction into a purely philosophical system. 
For many purposes, and especially for thorough, systematic 
instruction in theology, it is highly important that the reli- 
gion of the Holy Scriptures be thus subjected to the rigid rule 
of a true and valid science. When we speak of subjecting 
the Christian Religion to a science, however, it should by no 
means be deemed as involving any unholy blending of things 
sacred and profane together ; nor that it admits the presump- 
tion of attempting to help the wisdom of God by the foolish- 
ness ofman. We design by it to express this deep conviction, 
that the truths of Revelation have a harmonious connection 
and interdependency with each other, and that it is practica- 
ble to bring them all into one intelligent system, possessing 
complete philosophic unity ; even as the single and isolated 
facts in nature have a reciprocal connection, and may all be 
bound up in their informing laws, and thereby present to the 
philosophic mind one combined and comprehensive sphere of 
being, which in its entireness we call the universe. 

In the book of both Nature and Revelation, the facts as 
given to him who readeth are separate and disjoined ; they lie 
upon the page, as God hath published it, without any order or 
obvious connection among themselves. And yet, as truly in 
God’s revealed word, is there an intrinsic order and beauty— 
an inner law which combines the whole in systematic unity— 
as in the works of God, which are thrown in such profusion 





1 The substance of the following article was delivered as an address, on 
the occasion of the author’s inauguration to the Professorship of Christian 
Theology in the Theological Seminary of Auburn, January 8, 1845. 
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over the heavens above, and upon the earth beneath us. It is 
the business of the philosopher of nature to find those laws by 
which all her facts are bound up into a system, and in which 
they can be expounded as rational and intelligible; nor 
is there any science of nature until this work is done, and the 
isolated facts are therein combined, and made to possess both 
consistency and unity. 

And it is no more a rash intrusion within the sacred inclo- 
sure of God’s secret counsels, nor any more an unauthorized in- 
termeddling with sacred things, to go reverently to work with- 
in the field of Divine Revelation, and gather its separate 
truths, and combine them into system according to their real 
relations, than it is to go out and explore nature, and put the 
facts of God’s work together in scientific order and unity. 
Yea, the manifold wisdom of God, in neither department, 
can ever be appreciated without this; and it is as much in 
accordance with his will, and certainly as much subservient 
to the higher interests of man, that there should be a thorough 
science of the Christian religion, as that there should be a 
completed science of nature. Both fields are full of God, and 
each exhibits the most astonishing traces, both of the magni- 
tude and the minuteness of his superintending wisdom, and 
both should be studied both in their facts and their laws ; and 
more especially the word of Revelation, inasmuch as here are 
contained those great truths, with which man’s deepest inter- 
ests and dearest hopes stand, by far the most intimately con- 
nected. Revelation may, therefore, as properly be subjected 
in its separate truths, to a science, as the separate facts con- 
nected with the structure of the earth or the movements of the 
heavens. A Philosophy of Nature no more legitimately ex- 
ists, than there may legitimately exist a Philosophy of the 
Christian Religion. ? 

Now all science, properly so called, involves both facts 
as they are given in experience, and the laws or principles by 
which their being and combination may be intelligently ex- 
pounded. The facts and the principles are alike essential to 
the validity of the science. We might observe all the facts 
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which the senses can reach, and even retain the conceptions 
of them all in our minds, but such a collection of facts mere- 
ly, will not be science ; the mind has thus attained only the 
materials for science. On the other hand, we miglit assume 
any number of principles without facts, and we shall yet be 
as destitute of all true science as before; the whole is but 
merely hypothesis. Facts alone give mere appearance ; prin- 
ciples alone give mere theory : facts, in combination by their 
principles, give valid science. In getting facts, we merely 
observe ; in attaining principles we merely speculate ; in bind- 
ing facts into systems by principles, we first ofall philosophize. 

The precise conception of what science is, becomes an es- 
sential preliminary to the accomplishment of our present de- 
sign ; we shall, therefore, give a more full illustration on this 
point, relatively to both fact and principle, before we proceed 
with the main discussion. 

1. In reference to facts—The region for facts extends 
over the entire domain of the senses. ‘The material, vegeta- 
ble, and animal world lie around us, presenting their number- 
less single and separate objects. ‘The world on which we 
dwell has its elements of fire and air, land and water; and 
the solid ground on which we tread, has its rocks and miner- 
als, earths and fossils. The fields clothed with verdure, 
smiling with flowers, or rich in ripened harvests, spread 
forth the innumerable productions of the vegetable kingdom to 
our observation. The animals which inhabit the earth, whe- 
ther as the tenants of the air, the stream, or the ocean ; whe- 
ther the domesticated flocks and herds of the cultivated pas- 
tures, or the savage beasts which roam in the wilderness ; are 
all subject to our examination. ll these constitute the sepa- 
rate items of facts, which may come within the perception of 
the senses ; and to all these may be added the wonderful and 
glorious phenomena of the heavens above us. But in all 
this there is nothing which distinguishes the philosopher from 
the peasant. All may observe the facts, and so far as the 
senses reach, to all the same phenomena are given. This is 
simply appearance, not science. 
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The intellectual eye sees, beyond the mere facts, as ap- 
pearance in sense, a clear and well defined operation of laws 
and principles, which weave all these facts into complex sys- 
tems, and group them together in connected combinations. 
Not a blade, a shrub, or a tree; not a leaf, or flower, or pe- 
culiarity of fruit, which has not its inherent law of growth, 
and form, and reproduction. Not an individual among fish, 
fowl, or beast, which has not its own law of life, and habitude, 
and perpetuation of its race. These laws, given in the intel- 
lect, bind up all these facts, as given in the senses, into the 
regulated groups of genera, species, and varieties of being. It 
is competent for science to put each fact where it belongs, 
and to determine for it, that it has its being and development 
under a law, which fixes the precise point of its relationship 
to the great family of nature. Not the facts alone, but the 
laws in the facts, give to us the combined systems of the natu- 
ral sciences. Each department of science has its own facts 
within their own law; and then these different departments 
are themselves circumscribed by a higher law ; and thus, ulti- 
mately, the entire aggregate of all phenomena becomes en- 
sphered in one comprehensive system, constituting one grand 
whole of universal nature. 

Facts, therefore, must not stand alone; but in order to 
science, the law must be apprehended, by which all the facts 
become intelligible both in their variety and in their unity. 
Science is, in short, the colligation of facts within their laws. 
This is manifest, when we look at the subject on the side ot 
the facts. 

2. In reference to principles.—We may contemplate the 
action of mind in the light of its possession of principles alone. 
The intellect may go to its work without any direction from 
the senses. ‘Theories the most ingenious and extensive, the 
most exact and self-consistent, may be constructed ; such as 
shall excite universal attraction and admiration ; and yet the 
whole shall have a being solely in the mind, with no outward 
reality conformed to it any where in the wide universe. 
There is in it a clearly-perceived law for something—a prin- 
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ciple after which some outward reality might be—and if that 
something could any where be found in existence according 
to this archetype, there would be science. But neither in 
the heavens above, nor in the earth beneath, is there any ex- 
isting thing which corresponds to this beautiful ideal theory. 
It is a law without any facts, and as the mind which made 
the theory, cannot go further and also make the facts for it, 
so it is wholly incompetent to make any science out of it. In 
all its ingenuity, the hypothesis exists in the mind only, and 
is thus a mere void thought. 

Hipparchus, centuries before the Christian era, formed his 
theory of epicycles, as the law for the movements of the solar 
system. ‘This elaborate and astonishing production of genius, 
conforms in many respects most nicely to a great number of 
the appearances in the heavenly movements ; yet, inasmuch as 
Hipparchus could only contrive pathways in the heavens for 
the planets, but could not make them actually travel in his 
paths, so his theory, to this day, stands out in all its ingenuity 
still without facts—a most splendid, yet wholly an empty con- 
ception. Asa speculation, it is both ingenious and sublime, 
but as stubborn facts will not consent to conform to it, so it 
cannot make itself to be science. 

How different the result, with the creations of Newton’s 
genius! When twenty-four years of age, in the autumn of 
1666, on a clear evening, he sat alone in his garden. In the 
stillness of his retirement, while the blue heavens were above, 
and the moon and planets were wheeling on in their bright 
courses, he was silently and intently meditating upon the 
power of gravity. He held this fact in his mind, that the 
force of gravity does not sensibly diminish at remote distances 
from the earth, at the tops of the highest buildings, at the 
summit of the most lofty mountains ; why not, then—came the 
thought, sudden as an electric spark—why not, then, reach as 
far as the moon? If it does, was the conclusion as rapidly 
deduced, then her motion must be controlled by it. Perhaps 
she is held in her orbit thereby! Perhaps here is the solu- 
tion for the question of every heavenly movement! This 
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grand leap of Newton’s elastic mind reached a conclusion, 
which as yet was a mere hypothesis. It was as much a the- 
ory in mere empty thought, as the epicycles of Hipparchus. 
The law was assumed, but the facts were not yet reduced 
under it. But Newton’s mind could not be satisfied with 
mere theory. He would spend no time in vain speculation. 
He can rest only in science. At once he seizes upon every 
fact found by Kepler, and Haller, and Gallileo, and all his 
predecessors and contemporaries, and the application of his 
hypothesis fits them all, combines them all, expounds them 
all. It is hypothesis no longer. It is a law, not in thought 
alone, but now found to be a law im the facts ; a Jaw in the 
heavens, regulating all their positions and movements. It is 
thus a valid science, which endures as long as the planets 
roll. 

We have been thus particular in the illustration, on the 
side of both fact and principle, that thereby it may be secured, 
that the mind shall carry along with it a clear conception of 
what is involved in science, when we shall pass on to investi- 
gate the facts in the Christian religion. 

THEOLOGY, also, as a science, requires this same combi- 
nation of facts within their principles. The field in which 
the facts are to be sought, is the inspired word of God ; but 
when attained by the most careful application of the rules of 
philology and critical exegesis, they will constitute no sci- 
ence, but stand merely as the materials for theological science. 
The principle which is to bring all these truths into system, 
must be found, and made the rationale by which all is to be 
explained as intelligible and consistent. In this principle, the 
separate truths, as component parts of one system, must be 
seen to coalesce and become an organized body of divinity. 
Each part must be necessary for all, and all for each, and thus 
all inhere in one principle ; and not stand out as a mere ran- 
dom aggregate of separate and heterogeneous particulars. The 
principle must not be the speculative theory, which has no 
existence except in the mind of the inventor; nor may the 
truths be forced and crushed into their places by some arbi- 
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trary rule; but such a principle must be attained as shall per- 
mit the system to develope itself spontaneously, and leave 
every truth to fall of its own accord into its proper position, 
thus giving to the whole consistency, interdependency, unity. 

As an example for illustration, we will take the facts 
which appear in connection with the mission of the Lord Je- 
sus Christ in the flesh. Bring together the annunciation by 
the angel to Mary, the miraculous conception, the birth in a 
manger, the star, the wise men of the East, the flight to 
Egypt, the conference with the doctors in the temple ; his 
baptism, ministry, and miracles ; his transfiguration, agony in 
the garden, arrest, trial, and condemnation ; his crucifixion, 
resurrection, and ascension to glory; and what meaning, as 
separate facts collected, can be made out of them, except as 
they are connected and made explicable by some principle ? 
Suppose we view them in the light of no other medium of 
connection, than simply that of the times and places of their 
occurrence ; it will be impossible, from such relationship 
alone, to make out any thing intelligible from these facts. 
We must have some principle of connection, or we can have 
no meaning. And this principle must be one that compre- 
hends and harmonizes them all, or our theory will in some 
parts be self-contradictory. Let either of the following hy- 
potheses be applied to these facts, as if competent to include 
and explain them all,—that Jesus Christ was a good man, 
devoting himself to a benevolent mission for his race—that he 
was a man whose force of genius and light of reason elevated 
him quite above the times and generation in which he lived— 
that he was an inspired prophet and messenger from God, to 
supernaturally communicate divine truth to man, and that he 
died as a martyr, to attest the sincerity of his own belief in the 
doctrines he promulgated—or, in fine, that he was a super- 
angelic being, and the first of all created existences. All 
these have had their day, and their strenuous advocates, and 
may be made to accord with more or less of the facts involved. 
But by no such hypotheses is it possible to include all the 
facts, and give to them a harmonious connection. Except as 
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we apply the one grand principle of a vicarious sacrifice for 
sin—an atonement involving the connection of Deity and hu- 
manity—we shall be wholly incompetent to bring all these 
facts into the consistent biography of any one personage. 
But under this principle, every fact at once assumes its proper 
place, proportion, and relation. The humility and the ma- 
jesty, the submission and supremacy, the obedience and au- 
thority, the worshipping and receiving worship, the laying 
down of life and the power to take it again, are not merely 
all reconciled in this principle, but are all seen by it to be ne- 
cessary. The principle demands just such facts; the facts 
precisely fill out just such a principle. This evinces itself to 
be the true system, in the light of its own conclusiveness and 
consistency. The facts are in colligation by their law, and 
there is valid science. 

And now, this same result needs to be attained, for every 
fact and truth of God’s entire revelation. Every separate 
truth has its place, and the right principle alone will deter- 
mine that place, and fix the truth in it. Theology is only 
then completed, when it has collected all the facts, and 
found the principle which makes a place for all, and which 
binds all in their places. Religion will thus lie in scientific 
order, precisely as it is spread out before the Infinite Mind 
which has devised and disclosed it. A work far enough from 
being yet accomplished, doubtless, but for which constant 
study and prayer are demanded, and to the consummation of 
which, it may rationally be hoped that every successive gen- 
eration shall approximate, until at length the entire revelation 
of God shall be seen “eye to eye,” by all the watchmen of 
Zion. This perfection of Christian theology may not, per- 
haps, be sooner attained, than when Natural Philosophy 
shall have been fully completed, and the universe be thus pre- 
sented in its facts and laws, entire and harmonious as its Ma- 
ker beholds it. Each must, however, proceed in the same 
order, gathering the facts from their respective fields, and 
binding them up in their appropriate principles. Whether 
both shall proceed with equal step may be doubted, but of 
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this there is no room for doubt, that each shall be perfectly 
compatible with each; and that both shall be the more suc- 
cessfully prosecuted, in proportion as the light upon the one 
shall be permitted to throw its reflection fully and freely upon 
the other. 

With this preliminary explanation of what is involved in 
all science now accomplished, we will give our attention ex- 
clusively to theological science. We shall divide the whole 
field into three distinct parts, and give to each such an exam- 
ination, in their facts and principles, as the time will permit, 
according to the following order : 

1. Tue Rirvan or Rexicion. 

2. Tue Docrrinat or Rexicion. 

3. Tue Sprritvat or Reuicion. 

1. By rue Ritrvat or Retiaion, we understand all 
those rites and ceremonies by which religion is made to as- 
sume an outer form and dress, and through which it becomes 
manifested outwardly to the senses. ‘The essence of all true 
religion is inward and spiritual, and all worship rendered to 
God, who is a spirit, must be offered in spirit and in truth. 
Still, external forms, significant of this inward spirit, are im- 
portant in order that thereby its spiritual bemg may be sym- 
bolized to the senses, in some form of objective manifestation. 
From the earliest existence of religion in the world, there have 
been some peculiar observances, by which its votaries have 
been distinguished from those who made no pretension to its 
power and practice. And this will doubtless continue, while 
religion has any place in a world of flesh and sense. By di- 
vine appointment under the Old Dispensation, these ceremo- 
nies were exceedingly numerous, expensive, and burdensome ; 
and under the New Dispensation, though greatly diminished 
in number, and simplified in their regulations, they still exist 
by an authority from God, which reaches onward to the sec- 
ond coming of Christ. P 

It is not a difficult matter to find all the ceremonies 
which have been sustained by a divine sanction from the be- 
ginning of the world. By a careful examination of the word 
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of God, we may collect all the facts which belong to any di- 
vinely-authorized ritual ; but such a mere collection of single 
facts will not give any intelligible apprehension of a religious 
ritual, until we have applied some principle by which the facts 
may be brought into some rational and consistent system. 
This principle will give its significance to the use of these 
outward forms, and thus the whole ritual becomes an entirely 
different thing, when the facts are controlled and explained 
by the application of a different principle. A valid science 
of the ritual of religion demands all the facts, and then that 
these facts be combined into system, by a true principle. 
There have been several different principles applied to 
the explanation of ritual observances, of which, it is to be 
noted, that no one can be the true principle, which is not 
competent to include and harmonize all the facts, and give 
to them systematic unity. Suppose then the assumption to 
be, that all rites and ceremonies in religion are to be ex- 
plained by this principle—that they are designed to awaken 
emotions, which are congenial with religious affections. 
This will manifestly include quite a number of the facts, 
which belong to the ceremonies of religion. Rites and 
forms may be, and indeed often are, so arranged as to excite 
some of the deepest emotions of human nature. They may 
be made to arouse the mind to awe and veneration, to elevate 
the feelings of grandeur and sublimity; to exhilarate the 
mind and excite cheerful and joyous sensations ; to melt in 
sympathy, or to depress the spirit in sadness and gloomy de- 
spondency. ‘The ancient sanctuary, with its curtains and ta- 
bles and altars, the holy of holies and the ark of the covenant ; 
and especially when these were transferred to the costly and 
splendid Temple, with the order of the Levites, the priests 
in their courses, the high priest in his sacred vestments, with 
the smoking incense, the strains of music, the solemn reading 
of the law, and the resppnses of the multitude, must have 
most powerfully wrought upon the sensibilities of the Jewish 
worshippers, as they came together three times in the year 
to Jerusalem, in holy convocation. 
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But, in no form in which we may apply this principle to 
the facts, shall we be able to expound the whole ritual ade- 
quately andcompletely by it. It may be assumed, in one 
form of its application, that the emotions thus excited are 
properly religious affections, and that thus the ritual is de- 
signed to subserve religion directly, by awakening what is 
supposed to be religious and pious feeling. Doubtless many 
have been thus deluded. But how manifest upon reflection 
is it, that all these emotions are thus enkindled within us as 
men, merely, and not at all exclusively as good men. A 
Mohammedan, a pagan, yea, an infidel and an atheist, may 
become the subjects of all these emotions, from their partici- 
pation in the common nature of humanity, while all the doc- 
trines and duties of the Christian plan of salvation may be des- 
pised and hated by them. The feelings of awe and solem- 
nity which are awakened by looking upon the ocean in its 
vastness, as it heaves its mighty billows upon the shore ; or, 
that sense of the sublime, and elevated veneration, which is 
induced by walking abroad in the stillness of midnight, and 
lifting the eye and the thoughts to the clear bright heavens, 
in their purity and their glory, might as well be deemed 
pious and holy affection, as any emotions enkindled in the 
mind under the natural influence of imposing rites and 
pompous ceremonies. It is a piety in which both the saint 
and the sinner, the believer and the infidel can participate. 

Or, should it be assumed as another form of the applica- 
tion of this principle, that, although not properly religious af- 
fections, yet are they emotions so nearly allied to them, that 
at least they become preparatives and auxiliaries to genuine 
devotion ; and this aid, thus given to religion, is the true light 
in which a ritual is to be explained. To this we answer 
again, that though some facts may thus be interpreted, yet 
will this be found quite inadequate to include and expound 
all the facts which belong to the established ordinances of 
revelation. If this be the principle, then why so many ordi- 
nances which are so plain and simple in their outward ob- 
servance, as scarcely to make any appeal to the natural 
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emotions? Why so grand and imposing a ritual under the 
Old, and so few, simple, unostentatious ceremonies under the 
New Dispensation? Why not at all times have ceremonies 
so striking, so various and splendid, that every susceptibility 
shall be aroused, and every natural emotion made auxiliary 
to our worship? If this had been the principle which con- 
trolled in the institution of religious ordinances, we should 
have had the books of the Bible like the Romish breviaries ; 
and prostrations and genuflections ; beads, wax-candles, relics, 
and images ; splendid cathedrals, with their long arches and 
lofty columns ; pictures, and processions, and organ chants, 
and papal benedictions and papal anathemas; would all 
have had their prescribed places in the gospel-ritual. 

There is still another principle which has been by many 
assumed as the true law for combining all the facts in a ritual 
of religion. Though itself of an earlier date than the Oxford 
Tractarian movement, yet, in connection with that movement, 
it has been revived and become quite obtrusive, and some- 
what extensively prevalent, both in England and in this 
country. In the awakened contest for forms, and transmitted 
authority through certain channels of succession, this principle 
indeed lies at the basis of the whole controversy ; and the signs 
of the times give no doubtful intimation, that it is about to 
become the grand dividing line between the advocates for a 
religion of forms and ceremonies, and those for a religion of 
the moral influence of truth and motive. The principle is 
this—that the officially administered rite ts the divinely con- 
stituted channel, for the supernatural communication of the 
spiritual grace. ‘The work of the ceremonial administration, 
by the duly authorized functionary, itself works the requisite 
spiritual adaptations in the subject. Thus, for example, the 
rite of ordination is to be understood as itself conveying some 
spiritual prerogative to the person ordained; as, by the 
breathing of Christ upon the disciples, or by the laying of the 
hands of the disciples upon the heads of certain converts, the 
power of the Holy Ghost was communicated. The water in 
baptism also, duly administered, both in ceremonial form and 


in clerical authority, is, by a divine constitution, made to 
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work spiritual healing and cleansing in the subject, while no 
efficacy whatever attends the application of water by any 
other hands: even as the waters of Jordan were made to cure 
Naaman’s leprosy by a seven times immersion, when the wa- 
ters of Abana and Pharphar would have been applied utterly 
in vain. The ordinance, in all cases, is to be interpreted 
as an arbitrary arrangement, made efficacious supernaturally 
by the sovereign appointment of God, like the clay which 
Jesus made, and with which he anointed the blind man’s 
eyes ; and all is made to depend upon the divinely authorized 
official administration, while in all other cases the ceremony 
is left in its own unmeaning worthlessness. Adaptations and 
tendencies in the ceremony itself, are not at all to be regarded 
as any reason for the observance ; but all rests upon the 
sovereign constitution of God, who has promised the grace in 
no other manner than through this appointed channel. We 
must come to gospel-ordinances, administered by such as 
have apostolic authority in direct succession, that thereby we 
may get gospel-grace, or be left utterly to uncovenanted 
mercy. 

Now, that this is not the principle by which a divinely 
constituted ritual is to be explained, is quite manifest from 
this: that God requires the right heart, and the exercise of 
the spiritual grace, as the condition for coming to his ordi- 
nances. The ceremony is to be observed with gracious affec- 
tions already in exercise, and not at all that thereby we may 
first attain them. Christians are first supposed to be, and 
then the ordinances are instituted for their benefit; and not 
that the ceremony is first, and then that the sinner coming to 
it is thereby made a spiritual Christian. The ordinance, like 
the institution of the Sabbath, is made for man, and not man 
for it. ‘The baptism of infants is no exception to this; for 
the application of the ordinance to the infant, is wholly condi- 
tioned upon the supposed faith and obedience of the parents, 
as already in gracious exercise. Nor is this ordinance, as thus 
administered on the ground of the parents’ faith, to be sup- 
posed as, arbitrarily and supernaturally, working any grace 
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in the heart of the child. Its great design is effected in 
throwing a moral influence upon the parents, which is to be 
blest by the Holy Spirit in the religious instruction and disci- 
pline of the child ; and also upon the child in subsequent life, 
by impressing upon the conscience the solemn fact, that a3 
his birthright, the seal of the covenant, and the mark of the 
Lord Jesus Christ is upon him, which he must ratify or reject 
by his own act, and upon his own responsibility. The rite 
of ordination, moreover, must find the subject already quali- 
fied ; and must be administered as the public sign and mani- 
festation that he has so been found; and not at all, that as one 
unqualified, his ordination is about to make him so. His pre- 
paration and authority cometh not down through any official 
genealogy, but when found already endowed by God with the 
requisite talent and grace, the imposition of the hands of the 
Presbytery is publicly to indicate this fact, and to stand, ever 
after, as the authorized and accredited signal for his reception 
as such by the church of God. ‘The power of the keys,” 
and “the gift by prophecy,” are no opus operatum—a work 
wrought into a man, by the ceremony of his ordination. This 
notion of the constituted efficacy of mere ceremonial obser- 
vances, is the very essence of all superstition. It is as really 
involved in the act of presenting the subject at the baptismal 
font, or that of coming to the Lord’s table and partaking of 
the sacramental bread and wine, to be arbitrarily sanctified 
by this ceremonial observance, as is the act of the Romanist 
who crosses himself with holy water, and tells his beads to the 
virgin and the saints; or that of the African, who hangs his 
charmed fetisch about his neck ; or even that of the Asiatic, 
who nails his prayers to a windmill, that they may be kept 
going before his god, day and night. 

The true principle which gives consistency and system to 
all the facts in the ritual of religion, is this: the ceremony is a 
divinely appointed symbol, for presenting and enforcing some 
spiritual truth. God designs by it to teach man, and thus 
rationally to move him in the way of holiness and obedience, 
as a free, responsible being, by appropriate moral influence. 
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The grace is secured, through the operation of the Holy Spirit, 
in making the truth, which the symbol presents, effectual ; 
as in the case of all truth applied to the heart and conscience, 
whether preached to the ear, or read from the sacred page. 
Every fact, of both the Old and New Testament Ritual, will 
be effectually concluded by this principle. There is ever 
some important truth contained in and conveyed by the 
symbol. It is an outward sign of some inward spiritual 
grace, or privilege, or duty; and the manner of its applica- 
tion, in the ceremonial administration, is to give to this truth 
its own peculiar impressiveness and force, other, and often 
perhaps higher, than that which the written or the spoken 
word would convey. But in all cases the end is to be gained 
only as the truth is apprehended, received, loved, and obeyed, 
under the gracious and special work of the Holy Spirit. 

The whole Mosaic ritual held thus all its facts in this 
comprehensive principle, and was thereby “a schoolmaster 
to bring to Christ.” It shadowed forth, in its symbols, the 
grand truths of the spiritual kingdom of Christ. The Epistle 
to the Hebrews may be considered as the statement in lan- 
guage of those great truths, which the Mosaic ritual em- 
bodied in symbols. The new dispensation has also its two 
main sacramental ordinances, which, in their simplicity and 
unostentatious beauty, embody in symbolic application all the 
peculiar truths of the Gospel Plan of Redemption. Baptism 
teaches all that belongs to depravity, and the necessity of re- 
generation and sanctification by the Holy Spirit. The Lord’s 
Supper teaches all that belongs to the pardon and justifica- 
tion of the sinner before God. These ordinances, and all 
the services of the divinely established ritual are to be ob- 
served ; not that they may awaken emotions, which shall be 
mistaken for religious affections ; not that they may merely 
make constitutional feelings auxiliary to devotion; not at all 
as working themselves, by a divine constitution, any spiritual 
grace in the heart ; but solely as a peculiar means, appointed 
and employed by God, for manifesting and applying spiritual 
truth to the minds of men, which is to work its end only by 
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being intelligently, prayerfully, and piously received, obeyed, 
and loved, under the accompanying agency of the Holy 
Spirit. In this principle only, shall we be competent to in- 
clude all the facts of a religious ritual in a consistent, scien- 
tific system. In this principle, the ritual of religion will stand 
out complete and intelligible, working its grand issues in the 
great plan of salvation, rationally and consistently, without 
ostentation, delusion, or superstition. 

If. Tae Docrrinat tn Rexieron includes all those lead- 
ing truths of the Christian system, which by eminence have 
been called “the Doctrines of the Gospel ;” or, as sometimes 
more discriminately, perhaps, termed, “the Doctrines of 
Grace.” They include all the great facts of the entire plan 
of Redemption. Facts are things made ; and these truths of 
Redemption are in this sense facts, that they are what God 
has constituted and appointed, as the permanent and only 
elements in his plan of a gracious administration. ‘They are, 
moreover, in this view, facts, as given to us through his own 
agency in his inspired Revelation. While we embrace in 
this, the leading truths of the Christian scheme only, yet will 
those imply the great truths which are taught by nature, and 
apprehended by reason, concerning the being and the attri- 
butes of God, and the administration of a providential and moral 
government; and also will presuppose the facts involved in the 
fall of man, his entire depravity, his helplessness and hopeless- 
ness, if left to his own resources. With the recognition of such 
a God as moral governor, and of such sinners as moral subjects 
of his government, then the doctrines, peculiar to the Chris- 
tian religion, are those great truths and leading facts, which 
God has wrought into his plan for recovering such sinners to 
holiness and heaven. Their combination in the Christian 
system must not only be harmonious among themselves, but 
must also harmonize with those truths presupposed by them, 
viz.: the being and government of God, and the sin, ruin, 
and still perpetual obligation and accountability of man. 

A nd now, as in all cases these separate facts are to be 
found and collected, yet will the aggregate as brought together 
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constitute, not science, but the materials out of which science 
may be educed. Except as the principle is apprehended, 
within which all may be reduced to order and unity, there is 
nothing intelligible as a plan or system of salvation, and thus 
no theological science. With no principle, the facts can have 
no systematic combination ; and with an erroneous principle, 
the attempted combination must be faulty, and even the facts 
themselves will be very liable to misapprehension or perver- 
sion. All thus depends upon the principle by which we ar- 
range and combine our facts into a system of doctrinal the- 
ology. In its own being the plan of Redemption is doubt- 
less coherent, consistent, and in unity ; but if, in our study 
of this system, we apply faulty principles of combination, 
there will be, for some doctrines, no place at all found, and 
others will be forced out of shape and crushed into wrong po- 
sitions. 

But, notwithstanding the multiplicity of conflicting doc- 
trinal theories, it is not a hopeless task to find, nor having 
found, to vindicate the true system. Leet there be in this the 
same careful induction of facts within their laws as in the 
world of nature, and the true system must thus, ultimately, be 
developed, and it will vindicate its truth in the light of its 
own completeness and self-consistency. It will commend 
itself to all intelligent apprehension, just as the true system of 
astronomy does, or any completed system of natural philoso- 
phy. The facts will be so fully comprehended by, and so 
precisely combined in, the true principle, that no faulty sys- 
tem can abide enlightened comparison with it. Nor is there 
any hope of abolishing the conflicting systems of doctrinal 
divinity, in any other manner than by subjecting them all to 
the rigid tests of the inductive method of philosophizing ; 
gathering facts, and combining them in order under their laws. 
In this light, theological controversy becomes a dignified con- 
test, on the high and broad ground of comprehensive prin- 
ciple ; and not the petty skirmishes, and passionate partisan 
conflicts, of sectarianism, dogmatism, or bigotry. When en- 
tire systems are arrayed in conflict, through their constituent 
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principles, the battle is soon over, and the victory of truth 
is complete and her triumph final. 

And now, not to give faulty principles and their false 
theories in detail, we shall at once present the true principle 
which runs through and connects in harmony, every truth of 
the Christian plan of salvation, and this also in full agreement 
with every other truth, whether of the Bible or of nature. The 
principle is, in short, this—the complete harmonizing of right- 
eous authority with mercy. ‘The stand-point for studying the 
Christian scheme, is with the being and perfections of God as 
moral Governor, and with the guilty and lost race of man as 
free and responsible subjects, both in full view ; there to pon- 
der the great problem, which so oppressed the soul of the patri- 
arch Job, “* How should man be just with God ? ”—how sus- 
tain inviolate the authority of the one, while benevolence 
shall rejoice in the visits of mercy and salvation to the other? 
The astonishing plan of redemption refers every student of its 
facts up to that high point where, in the counsels of eternity, 
the grand covenant was ratified in the person of the Godhead. 
The great facts stand here disclosed in their principle. The 
light, in which this astonishing transaction is partially revealed, 
is from that sudden, transient, yet vivid flash, which breaks 
forth in the prophecy, or rather the epiphecy of Isaiah,— 
‘When thou shalt make his soul an offering for sin, he shall 
see his seed, he shall prolong his days, and the pleasure of the 
Lord shall prosper in his hand. He shall see of the travail of 
his soul, and shall be satisfied.” Isaiah 53: 10, 11. 

The great principle is here recognised, not only, but in 
the divine counsels viewed as already actualized in the sin- 
offering, and the travail of soul of God manifest in the flesh. 
Righteousness here stands firm, the authority of law is magni- 
fied ; and yet mercy goes forth, unhindered, on her message 
of recovery and pardon to the sinner. The programme is here 
given of that great plan, by which authority and grace may 
go out together over earth and heaven, and onward into eter- 
nity, and nowhere meet each other in collision. This grand 
principle was also the song of David, in strains of adoring 
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thanksgiving, and which cannot be put in a better form of ex- 
pression than as we have it in the 85th Psalm; “ Mercy and 
truth are met together, righteousness and peace have kissed 
each other.” The angels also caught the same view, and 
recognised the same principle in their song over the fields of 
Bethlehem, while the shepherds watched their flocks by night. 
**Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good will 
toward men.” Luke 2: 14. 

Permit then this principle, both in its righteousness and 
its mercy, in its glory to God and its peace on earth, to have 
full and free scope, and so to go forth in its control of all the 
facts, that the righteousness shall not hinder the mercy, and 
so also that the mercy shall not intrude upon the righteous- 
ness, but so that both may “have free course, run, and be 
glorified”’ together ; and it will carry us in our combination of 
the separate facts of redemption, over the same path which 
God’s wisdom and benevolence has already traced; and will 
bring them all in unity within the same system which God’s 
purpose and grace have already matured, for glorifying both 
his mercy and his truth together. Bind up all the doctrinal 
facts of the Christian Religion in this law, and we shall have 
a doctrinal system full-orbed and glorious; the exact coun- 
terpart of the divine reality, which the Bible discloses. 

Vary in any place, and to any degree, from the rule of 
this perfect principle, and very soon in our progress, we shall 
find our facts becoming inextricably confused, and our 
whole system out of joint. Begin by at all encroaching upon 
the doctrines presupposed in the plan of redemption, by de- 
tracting at all from the independent sovereignty and authority 
of God, or by modifying at all the truth of the entire deprav- 
ity and hopeless ruin of man, and the very foundations of such 
a system will be false and void; for it is from the admission 
of these facts alone, in all their integrity, that there is the oc- 
casion for any plan of redemption whatever. If God be 
not the absolute sovereign, then has he no character as law- 
giver to vindicate ; and if man be not quite lost, then let him 
help himself. Again, take any theory which sends mercy 
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across the lines of right authority, and saves the sinner with- 
out an adequate atonement ; or saves an unregenerate sinner in 
his impenitence on account of an atonement; and in no such 
system will it be possible to include all the facts which belong 
to the gospel plan of salvation, nor give to the system itself 
integrity and consistency. On the other hand, assume a 
principle which shuts the gate in the face of mercy, and puts 
the key in the hand of justice, not to open until literally the 
debt is paid, and, by a commercial transaction, the guilt and 
desert of the sinner have had their drop for drop of blood in 
the sufferings of the surety ; and all the facts can no more be 
comprehended in such a theory, nor explained by such a 
principle, than ip the former case. No hypothesis, on the 
ground of any mercantile commutation, can be made to ac- 
cord with the facts revealed. All grace is most effectually ex- 
cluded thereby, except in the most inconvenient particular 
of the literal substitution of the innocent for the guilty, while 
the aggregate amount of suffering and punishment has in no 
respect been diminished. 

In the true system, the facts must be so combined, that no- 
where shall righteousness and mercy meet in interfering ac- 
tion. One must not seek to gain its end, in contravention of 
the claims and interests of the other. Where the aims of each 
would otherwise at all meet in contravention, the true principle 
must come in, and, by its remedial interposition, give freedom 
and unimpeded action to both. And where, too, mercy fails 
in the redemption of all, and some souls are left in their sin 
and wilful impenitence, to go down to death eternal, it must 
be seen that the restriction resulted from something, which, in 
the very nature of the case, was remediless, and which neither 
berevolence nor power could remove; and not that the plan 
of Redemption was on so narrow a principle that it could not 
have kept the justice and the grace in harmony, if all had 
come back to God and been forgiven. 

And now, such a principle, rigidly applied in the combina- 
tion of the separate doctrines of the gospel into a system of 
Divinity, will, most assuredly, give far other than either a Pe- 
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lagian, or a Socinian, or an Arminian theory; and will de- 
tect also, at once, the incompleteness and the obliquity of all 
these theories. It will, moreover, dissever and cast off all 
the excrescences and redundancies, which, through hasty as- 
sumption, and erroneous speculation, and false philosophy, 
have here and there deformed and encumbered the intrinsi- 
cally sound and complete system of the immortal Theologian 
of Geneva. God’s existence, as sovereign Ruler over all, 
and man’s freedom and accountability, his sin and righteous 
condemnation, and thus his utter helplessness except through 
divine grace, will be all comprehended and confirmed in such 
a principle. The great truths, so emphatically taught by 
Revelation, of God’s electing grace, and the Holy Spirit’s 
effectual working in regeneration, and the final perseverance 
and perfect sanctification of the believer, will all be retained, 
and the whole will form one complete and sound body of 
Doctrinal Divinity, “fitly joined and knit together, and com- 
pacted by that which every joint supplieth.” 

Ill. Te Sprerervat or Reieron is of more importance, 
and of far higher significancy, than all beside. In this con- 
sists the very life and power of the whole gospel, and of all 
religion. Both the ritual and the doctrinal may be fully com- 
prehended in their facts and principles, and if the spiritual be 
excluded, all is worthless and vain. Formality is worthless ; 
and dead orthodoxy is worthless ; all of religion is worthless ; 
except as the spiritual is diffused through it, and interpene- 
trates and quickens every part. Religion, in order to be ade- 
quately known, must be studied as a living product. It is a 
germ, with its own inherent life and power, and which ex- 
pands and unfolds from the action of its own vital energy. 
Whether in the heart and life of the individual Christian, or 
in the world of surrounding sin and death, its growth is never 
the product of outward forces, which could effect nothing 
other than external accretions, and mechanical combinations ; 
but it is ever through the workings of an inherent vitality, 
which assimilates to itself whatever it receives, and incorpo- 
rates it into its own being, “ changing it into the same image 
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from glory to glory, as by the Spirit of the Lord.” In no- 
thing is religion the product of ingenuity and skill, put to- 
gether by art and man’s device, and subject to the modifica- 
tions of human contrivance. Like the majestic oak of the 
forest, which has not been made with axe and hammer, and 
its spreading branches joined to its trunk by tenon and mor- 
tise ; but an inner life, from its germ, has energized within it, 
and elaborated its own forms, and filled these forms with ele- 
ments which it has assimilated in its own organization, and 
has developed itself in its beautiful proportions, according to 
a law within its own nature, which has been evermore guid- 
mg and controlling its secret working. 

The Bible abounds in facts which belong to this inner 
vitality of religion. It is exceedingly to be lamented, that 
their import is so often overlooked; and that, in conse- 
quence, we have so many who make the whole substance of 
their religion to consist in the empty and lifeless forms of the 
senses, or the dry logic and syllogism of the intellect. The 
inspired representation of religion is ever that of an inward 
and spiritual life. In the individual believer, it is a “seed 
which remaineth in him;” a plant also, in progressive 
development, “first the blade, then the ear, afterwards the 
full corn in the ear.” Every Christian is a “ branch,” and 
through all Christians one life is diffused, by virtue of their 
union to the same “vine.” The true church has so many 
organized members of the one body of Christ, as there are 
true believers, and one life is in them all. And when the 
apostles Paul and Peter represent the church under the figure 
of a building, they most carefully superinduce upon it, the 
never to be forgotten truth of the spirituality of religion. In- 
stead of materials put together with trowel and mortar, we 
have “lively stones” in a “ spiritual house ;” and the growth 
of each, by the one life which is in them all, gives to us the 
striking result, “all the building fitly framed together, groweth 
unto an holy temple in the Lord.” And still further, when 
the prophetic vision is of “a stone cut out without hands,” 
this stone has an inner life and growth ; it “ becomes a greai 
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mountain, and fills the whole earth.” Thus abundant are 
the facts which belong to the spirituality of religion ! 

We are not, therefore, to study religion as a form, nor as a 
creed merely, but as a life—as every where a quickening spirit. 
Nor are we to lay it as a corpse upon the anatomical table, 
and with lancet and scalpel examine the form where life has 
been—the organizations which it has produced, and which 
it once inhabited ; but which it has now left, cold, senseless, 
and motionless. ‘T'o be adequately known it must be studied 
in the beauty and strength of its living being, fresh in health, 
bright in expression, quick in sensibility, and vigorous in ac- 
tion. But, while all the facts that belong to the living power 
and spiritual agency of religion, are thus to be gathered to- 
gether; yet this will not complete our work, nor give to us 
any adequate apprehension of what this spiritual life and 
power truly is. The law of this living agency must also be re- 
cognized. ‘The principle which shall comprehend the facts 
in the spiritual, is no less essential than those which combine 
the facts in the ritual and the doctrinal of religion. And what 
is this principle? Not the law of the vegetable, nor that of 
the animal life. These are used for illustration, but they are 
not it; nor, except in remote and faint degrees, are they anal- 
ogous to it. Nor yet is it according to the law of the intellec- 
tual life, that we may interpret the facts which belong to the 
spiritual in religion. This life is completely sui generis. It 
has its own facts, and its own peculiar principle, and pos- 
sesses very little in common with the ordinary science of bio- 
logy. It is never to be confounded with the laws for the phi- 
losophical explanation of any of the phenomena of natural 
life. 

The principle is most luminously disclosed in Paul’s em- 
phatic description of his own spiritual life. ‘ Nevertheless, 
I live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me; and the life which 
I now live in the flesh, I live by the faith of the Son of God, 
who loved me and gave himself for me.’ Gal. 2: 20. It is 
faith that secures the life of Christ in the soul. The grand 
principle of all spiritual life is ‘faith in the Son of God.” 
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Now, the very essence of all spiritual life is found in love. 
“He that loveth is born of God.” This love is essentially 
complacency in God’s moral character—complacency in all 
moral rectitude. Not benevolence merely—wishing well to 
all moral being ; but much more than this, viz., rectevolence 
—wishing righteously to all moral being. Righteousness, 
not happiness merely, is its object. Worthiness to be happy, 
is the ultimate end and aim of love, and now the only way to 
secure this end, is by thecross of Christ. In this fallen world 
there is no seed which can be planted—there is no germ 
which can be made to vegetate—and thus bring forth the fruit 
of holy love, except solely this principle of “ faith in the Son 
of God.” From a race dead in trespasses and sins, no spirit- 
ual life can be engendered by any other possible principle. 
Education; philosophy ; social association ; sacraments, admin- 
istered by such as boast a succession, no matter how direct, 
from the apostles, or even by apostles themselves ; scrupulous 
formality ; rigid orthodoxy ; all, except a living faith in Christ, 
are utterly powerless and profitless here. The soul is still dead 
in sin, and hopeless in its condemnation, when the utmost, 
which they all can do, has been exhausted. The living word 
of truth, and the life-giving Spirit of God, combine their 
agency in the securing of that act of faith, which fixes upon 
a crucified Saviour as the chosen portion of the soul. “The 
words which I speak unto you, they are spirit, and they are 
life.” “It is the spirit that quickeneth, the flesh profiteth 
nothing.” Where this living faith is, there is the strength of 
love to righteousness and to God, which many waters cannot 
quench, nor the floods drown. It lives and grows in spite of 
hostility and reproach, and in the face of persecution. It 
survives the rack, the gibbet, and the flame. This one prin- 
ciple includes within itself every fact of the spiritual, whether 
from the revelation of God, or from the experience of man. 
The whole systetn of the spiritual of religion is comprehend- 
ed as a science, when we can trace through every fact, the 
grand principle of ‘faith in the Son of God.” 

This living seed has already been planted in our lost 
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world, by a divine hand. Though, to the eye of sense, it 
may have appeared “ the least of all seed,” yet is there in it 
a vital energy which far transcends all other. It must grow 
and spread forth its branches and its leaves, to give shelter 
and healing to the nations, for an irrepressible power of life 
is in it. Its spiritual working goes on from year to year, 
amid the families and nations of mankind, modifying all other 
forms of individual, social, political, and intellectual life, by 
its own. Divine promise and prophecy assure us that it shall 
ultimately pervade the earth, and expel all that is hurtful and 
destructive, in its universal extension. For this, every good 
man is praying ; for this, the church is laboring ; for this, “the 
whole creation groaneth, and travaileth in pain together, 
until now ;” for this, even Jehovah could say, “‘ how am I strait- 
ened till it be accomplished!” A birth, amid throes of such 
energy ; a growth inducing such convulsions in nature, and 
such transformations of mind, bespeak the life of a spirit 
which is invincible and immortal. 

We shall apply what has been now attained to three par- 
ticulars, as matters of much practical importance. 

1. The proper limits within which philosophical specula- 
tion may be tolerated. The full reception of the revealed 
truths of revelation—the facts in the ritual, the doctrinal, 
and the spiritual of religion—constitutes orthodoxy, in 
the proper and legitimate use of the word. Thus was it 
in the primitive age of the church. The plain declarations 
of the inspired word of God, were received with a simplicity 
of faith, which embraced and obeyed the truth in unquestion- 
ing love and confidence. As an exhibition of that spirit, 
which “ receives the kingdom of God as a little child,” this 
simple faith is exceedingly lovely and desirable. Yet, while 
the same implicit and simple faith in the word of God is ever 
to be maintained and cultivated, it was not to be expected, 
from the very nature of the case, that it would long maintain 
its unquestioning position. With the same confiding spirit in 
the declarations of God, there were yet many things which 
would necessarily give to Christianity an inquisitive and 
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speculative direction. It would take too deep a hold of the 
affections and interests of good men, and interfere too per- 
emptorily with the inclinations and practices of bad men, to 
admit that it should long exert its influence, without undergo- 
ing the most rigid and searching investigation. Its enemies 
will attack it; its friends will defend it; converts will some- 
times be made from the ranks of science and philosophy ; 
and thus, in various ways, the facts of the Christian religion 
will necessarily be made subject to a severe scrutiny. And 
the history of the early persecutions of the church, the 
“ Apologies ”’ which were written by the early Fathers, the 
controversies with pagans, infidels, and heretics, all testify, 
that the experience was in accordance with this rational ex- 
pectation. 

Yea, the simple study of the Bible itself, with a serious 
reflection upon its leading truths, induces the conviction of 
adaptations and connections among themselves, at once in- 
dicative of some plan and design in their original divine con 
stitution. The invention and application of principles and 
theories, for the combining of those truths into system, and 
explaining their consistency, would be the natural and certain 
result. The great truth is indisputable, that God’s revealed 
word is as much subjected to order and principle, as his works 
in nature. A philosophical study of the Christian religion 
needs, therefore, no apology. It is justifiable; yea, upon 
some it is obligatory. A true philosophy of religion may thus 
vindicate its own rights, and assert its claim to be, and to 
put forth its proper influence, without asking to be merely 
tolerated. As the simple reception of all the facts of the 
Bible is orthodoxy ; much more, when all these facts are 
combined in their true principle, is it orthodoxy. This is 
orthodox philosophy. 

But all philosophizing is not true, is not safe, is not justi- 
fiable. Very much is not merely speculation, but the applica- 
tion, manifestly, of erroneous principle, and thus the construc- 
tion of false theories. ‘The question, then, is to this point, 
How far shall such speculation be tolerated ? 
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The answer, to us, seems obvious. Ifthe man retain the 
facts—the full and complete truths of revelation—as God has 
severally given them in his word, he is wholly an orthodox 
believer. His speculative theory may be more or less faulty ; 
rigid consistency might force him, if he followed out his 
theory, to give up, or so to modify as to pervert, more or less 
of the important truths of the Bible; but as he does not so 
push his theory, as he cleaves to the simple truths of the 
Bible, let him have the benefit of it, and full credit for it, 
though at the expense of his logic, and his philosophy. If his 
speculation induces the modification or rejection of important 
truth, as given in the word of God, he becomes heterodox, in 
proportion to the amount and importance of the truths ex- 
cluded. But still, if these be not fundamental, though mani- 
festly very important truths, he is to be tolerated as yet within 
the pale of Christian charity and fellowship. It is on this 
ground only, that Calvinistic and Arminian denominations can 
hold communion and fellowship. The one tolerates the specu- 
lations of the other, though one excludes many very impor- 
tant doctrines, which are included in the other. But when 
the applied principle cuts off, or so mutilates as to destroy, 
any one truth fundamental to the Christian plan of salvation, 
and the man gives up the truth in conformity to the false 
principle, it then becomes heresy, and allows no place for 
Christian charity. His “ faith ” is not that which was “ deliver- 
ed to the saints ;” it is another gospel ; and though it were an 
angel from heaven who embraced or preached it, the anathe- 
ma of Inspiration would lie against him. 

And so far as the discrimination is between the specula- 
tion and the speculator ; between the man and his book ; let 
the same principle of toleration be applied. If the man hold 
to the facts, while his theory manifestly excludes them ; and 
these facts, though important, be not fundamental ; expose 
the errors of the speculation, and refute the book, while you 
love, and commune with, the man who wrote it. But, if these 
errors reach to the exclusion of foundation-truths, and the de- 
nial of doctrines essential to salvation, and the theory denies 
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the doctrine while the theorist most inconsequentially and 
illogically admits it, then let the book be burnt, as “ hay and 
stubble,”’ but let also the man “ be saved, yet so as by fire.” 

2. We may hereby readily determine where is the true 
church of the Lord Jesus Christ. In proportion as all truth, 
both of fact and principle, is held in its purity, and mani- 
fested in its living power, is the perfection of the church of 
God ; and precisely in proportion as the truth and spirituality 
depart, the rightful claim to be called “ the church,” is lost. 
It, perhaps, may well be doubted, whether the spiritual in 
religion ever will become extinct, where the whole truth, 
both of fact and principle, is maintained and inculcated. 
Ceremonies, used as the divinely appointed means for im- 
pressing the truths symbolized upon the conscience; and 
doctrines, preached in harmony with the principle of giving 
to mercy and righteousness full conformity, may, perhaps, 
under the connected blessing of God, ever secure life and 
Spirituality in the church. It is true, moreover, that the ex- 
istence of spiritual life is consistent with much error, both 
ritual and doctrinal. But, this degree of error may become so 
great, as to be wholly incompatible with the least remnant 
of spirituality. The body may be so maimed and mutilated, 
or become so monstrously deformed and misshapen, that life 
cannot be kept within it. And when all spiritual life is clean 
gone, it is God’s church no longer. It may still assume the 
highest prerogatives, and put forth the most exclusive preten- 
sions, and arrogate supreme authority, and call itself apostolic 
or catholic; but after all, it is a dead body, putrefying and 
noisome ; and which, for the comfort and the health of the liv- 
ing, needs to be buried out of their sight. 

The test-point, by which to examine all high-church pre- 
tensions, is that of the existence of spiritual life. Is the grand 
principle of “faith in the Son of God,” working there “ by 
love, and purifying the heart?” If so, then own it as a 
church of the Lord Jesus Christ. Notwithstanding its many 
errors, that may make it weak and sick, nigh unto death, still 
cherish it; hold fellowship with it; heal it, if possible, of all 
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its errors, in ceremony and in creed ; and bring it back again 
to the beauty and activity of spiritual health. As long as 
there is life, there is hope. 

But if, in fact, it be already dead, it is not proper that it 
should have its place among the living. By no process of 
galvanizing its dead members into violent and unnatural ac- 
tion, can it be made fit that it should longer have its place 
above ground. Nor, if the vital spark has indeed fled, can 
any externals give validity to its pretensions. ‘Tradition may 
be invoked, the voice of antiquity may be pleaded, the fathers 
may be quoted, ancient and venerable forms, and vestments, 
and rubrics, and relics of saints and martyrs may be in it; but 
as well might you hope to find the ancient nation of Egypt, by 
rummaging among the mummies in her tombs and catacombs, 
as to find the true apostolic, catholic church of Christ, amid 
such rubbish and remnants of mortality. The true, primitive, 
apostolic church of God, wherever it is, is alive ; and her 
spiritual life and health, her holy and vigorous action, are her 
best evidences of her apostolic origin and divine authority. 

3. An efficient Ministry will hereby be secured. It is 
not sacerdotal descent, nor ceremonies, nor vestments sacer- 
dotal, which give to the church an influential and efficient 
ministry. A superstitious reverence may be induced among 
the credulous and ignorant, by such factitious trappings of the 
priesthood ; but the real source of all the power of the min- 
istry to do good, is in the spiritual religion which they exhibit 
in the life, and the living truth which they preach from the 
pulpit. If the ministry have this source of power, they may 
very well dispense with all other adventitious means of influ- 
ence. The truth of the Christian religion, comprehended 
through all its facts by its principles, exhibited by the daily 
walk and conversation in all its spirituality and purity, and 
preached from Sabbath to Sabbath discriminately and faith- 
fully, is adequate to any emergency which the church can 
meet. More power is lodged here, to move and mould the 
human mind, than in all the world besides. Religion, com- 
prehended as a science, and applied to the multitudes of man- 
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kind as a spiritual energy, possesses within itself a vitality and 
an efficiency, by which it is more than a match for any thing 
which it can meet. Of every Christian, and especially of 
every Christian minister who is fitted for his work, may it be 
said emphatically, “ greater is he that is in you, than he that 
is in the world.” No other authority is so imperative upon 
the conscience, no other science has such power over the in- 
tellect, no other motives have such an influence upon the 
heart and will. 

Compare Paul with Cesar. Nero held the throne of uni- 
versal empire. The legions of Rome, which had subdued 
the nations of the earth, were ready to do his bidding. The 
bodies and lives of millions were at his disposal. Paul was 
his prisoner, and stood in chains before his tribunal. But who 
wielded the power to work the mightiest and the most endur- 
ing changes? ‘The history of the nations shows, that the 
sceptre of the Cesars has been powerless, compared with the 
might which the primitive apostle to the Gentiles exerted. 
This simple principle, embodying the very life and soul of min- 
isterial fidelity to his commission—* for I determined not to 
know any thing among you save Jesus Christ and him cruci 
fied,”’ gave to Paul more sway over the minds of nations, than 
all the authority of Rome possessed. 

So with all other sciences. Newton comprehends the 
heavens in their great law of order, and binds systems in 
their principles ; La Place computes the tables, by which the 
motions and positions of the stars may be traced, and de- 
termined for centuries to come; Herschel sends his gaze 
through the immensity of space, discovering the furthest 
planet skirting its way upon the outer confines of our system, 
and writes his own name upon it, which is to be borne shining 
through the heavens while that bright world rolls on; but 
nor Newton, nor La Place, nor Herschel has taken hold of the 
highest nor the mightiest science. That @ithful minister of 
the gospel, who studies, and lives, and preaches the spiritual 
truths of Christ’s kingdom, has seized upon facts and princi- 
ples which work more broad and deep, which reach on fur- 
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ther into futurity, and which stamp his influence and his 
name upon tablets more enduring than are included in all an- 
cient and modern science. He controls and directs the en- 
ergies of immortal minds, which shall still endure and work on 
when the earth and the heavens are no more. 

For the training of such a ministry, and the sending abroad 
through the families of mankind such an agency, the perpetu- 
al help and blessing of Almighty God is needed, and the dig- 
nity and responsibility of such a work must be deeply felt, 
that divine aid may be sought, proportioned to its magnitude 
and our weakness. 


ARTICLE V. 
BAIRD’S RELIGION IN AMERICA REVIEWED. 


By Prof. J. A.ver, D. D., of Williams College, Mass. 


Religion in America; or, an account of the origin, pro- 
gress, relation to the state, and present condition of the 
evangelical churches in the United States. With notices 
of the unevangelical denominations. By Rosert Bairp, 
author of “ L’union de L’église avec L’etat dans la Nou- 
velle Angleterre.” New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1844. 


Tue primary object of this book is to give information to 
Europeaus with respect to the religious condition of the 
United States. Information on this subject was greatly 
needed, not only on the continent, but even in Great Britain. 
We rejoice that the task of giving it was undertaken by Dr. 
Baird. His personal acquaintance with almost every part of 
our Union, his well known accuracy and patience of investi- 
gation, his ready appreciation of character and skill in select- 
ing the right sources of information ; his calm, sound, prac- 
tical judgment, his candid and catholic spirit, his scholar-like 
habits and cultivated taste, render him admirably qualified for 
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the execution of this work, and, we may add, for the depart- 
ment of labor now assigned him by the providence of God. 
It gives us pleasure to learn that editions of Dr. Baird’s 
work have appeared in the French and German languages. 
A hundred copies in the French language have been sent to 
distinguished individuals in France, and other countries on 
the continent, including several crowned heads. Letters 
have been received by the author from the King of Prussia, 
the King of Wurtemberg, the Dutchess of Orleans, and M. 
Guizot, rendering him thanks for the seasonable information 
derived from his book. We rejoice that men occupying such 
commanding positions can appreciate the value of a religious 
work. 

Although the book was written for European readers, yet 
it contains a large amount of information which will be new 
to most American readers. The intelligent American pub- 
lishers were accurate in their judgment that the book would 
prove useful at home as well as abroad. 

There are two points, in view of which we deem the 
work peculiarly valuable to American readers. First, the 
reader will get a more full and accurate idea of the religious 
character of the founders of the different colonies than from 
any other book with which we are acquainted ; and secondly, it 
will furnish him with an authentic account of the different de- 
nominations of Christians, and their plans for acting on the 
public mind. ' 

We regard the first named point as very important. 
Owing to the custom which has obtained of dividing history 
into civil and ecclesiastical, our historians have not given that 
prominence to the religious character and acts of the founders 
of our states, which is necessary to a full understanding of our 
country’s history. 

The influence of this custom on history in general has 
been very unfortunate. It has led men to confine their at- 
tention to particular classes of facts without perceiving their 
connection with other facts. The student who is destined to 
the walks of civil life, reads what is called civil history, as 
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furnishing the instruction likely to be useful to him. The 
student who is destined for the ministry, reads what is called 
ecclesiastical history, as furnishing the instruction likely to be 
useful to him. Both come short of the true idea of history. 
Who does not know that an event in the church is often the 
cause of an event in the state ?—that the religious history of a 
country is inseparably blended with its civil history? Who 
that believes in the moral government of God, does not be- 
lieve that the facts which come under the head of religious 
history, control, in a great measure, the facts that come under 
the head of civil history ? How then can the history of one 
class of events be written entirely disjoined from the other? 
Yet this is the way in which history has been written. 

Suppose one should attempt to record the phenomena of 
vegetation, and state their causes ; he makes a distinction be- 
tween light and heat, which is indeed proper, and confines his 
attention to the influence of heatalone. It is plain that his ac- 
count will be very imperfect. But will the account of the 
historian be less imperfect who leaves out of view the influ- 
ence of vital Christianity in his account of the causes of 
events ? 

The truth is, the history of the world is yet to be written, 
and from a different standing-point from that occupied by our 
standard historians. It is to be written in view of the fact 
that God governs the world, that Christians are the salt of the 
earth. Then the Luthers, and the Calvins, and the Knoxes, 
and those who prayed and acted in their spirit, will appear in 
another light, and be no longer incidentally mentioned as fa- 
natical disturbers of despotism and sin. 

From the book before us, the reader will get a clear idea 
of the relations which exist between the church, and the state 
and general governments ; and will be pleased to see it in- 
contestably shown that our governments are not (as has been 
asserted by the advocates of the union of church and state) 
atheistic or irreligious. 

We are disposed in this connection, to give our views 
of the nature and origin of the state, or of civil society ; inas- 
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much as clear and elementary ideas on this subject will be 
serviceable to a full understanding of the true relation of 
Christianity to the state. We shall not be careful to prove 
every statement—as our object is to throw out hints, not to 
present a system. 

Let us glance, then, at the origin of the state. Whence 
the origin of the state, or of civil society ? for we regard the 
expressions as synonymous. ‘The doctrine of a social com- 
pact,—of a general convention of the human race, the result 
of which was the formation of civil society, with its law of 
justice, binding in consequence of the consent then and there 
given,—this doctrine so often resorted to as the foundation of 
arguments, was exploded long ago by Paley, though he failed 
to point out the truth in relation to the matter—or in place of 
the error exposed. 

At the outset of this theory, it is assumed that the savage 
state is natural to man. Now, perhaps, few whose opinions 
are of consequence entertain this idea; yet the language ex- 
pressive of this idea is in frequent use. Inaccuracy in the 
use of terms often leads to error, when the error originally 
connected with those terms has been exploded. We shall 
therefore state what we conceive the natural state of man, 
properly speaking, to be. 

We affirm that the natural state of a thing is that which is 
best adapted to cause it to attain the end for which it was 
made. ‘The natural state of a tree is that best adapted to its 
growth and productiveness. ‘The natural state of man is that 
which is best adapted to the development of his physical, in- 
tellectual, social, and moral nature: and that is a state of 
society—of civilization. It is not necessary to adduce proof 
of the truth that a social civilized state is necessary to the 
fullest development of all the powers of man. The true 
natural state of man is not the savage state. 

Society, then, is the only necessary result of the constitu- 
tion of man, and hence may properly be said to be of divine 
origin. God is the author of society, just as much as he is 
author of the constitution of man. It is not the result of hu- 
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man agreement; man does not become a member of it by 
giving his consent to its laws. ‘ What,” says a true Jeffer- 
sonian republican, who believes that all laws owe their just 
authority to the consent of the governed, “‘am I a member of 
civil society without my consent? Am I subject to its laws 
before I have had a voice in making them? I object to this— 
it is anti-republican.” 

We reply, it is true you are a member of society without 
your consent, you are subject to its fundamental law, the law 
of justice, whether you give your consent or not. The proof 
of this (if proof it can be called) lies in your moral nature. 
You see that you are a member of society—you feel that you 
are bound by its law—you might as well object to being born 
without your consent. You have nothing to do but to submit 
with the best grace you are able to assume. The facts are 
self-evident. The voice of your moral nature tells you that 
“these things are so.” 

It is commonly said that by becoming a member of so- 
ciety, man gives up some of his rights, that he may retain 
others—surrenders a part of his natural liberty, that he may 
retain the rest. We regard this as an erroneous assertion. 
In the first place, we object to the phrase, “ becoming a 
member of society,” as involving an erroneous idea. But not 
to dwell upon this; we affirm that liberty is wholly of social 
origin. _We know not what is meant by natural liberty, unless 
it be liberty to be a savage ora brute; we deny that man 
ever had any such liberty to give up. The law of his nature 
forbids it. A man has no right to be a savage or a brute, 
for he thereby would defeat the end for which he was made. 

Liberty consists in security against wrong. This defini- 
tion was first given by Sir James Mackintosh, and its adop- 
tion removes a host of difficulties, and leads us along a way 
which bears infallible marks of being the true way. A man 
has liberty, wher he is permitted to do right, and when he is 
secured against wrong. Society requires him, or can law- 
fully require him only to do what is right, and to avoid what is 
wrong. He gives up no right, for he had not the right of 
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doing wrong before—even if we could conceive of his exist- 
ing anterior to society. He receives liberty. 

We see, then, the relation between liberty and law, and 
the folly of the notion that men enjoy liberty in proportion to 
the absence of law. If laws were perfect, and perfectly exe- 
cuted, they would permit every man to do right, and secure 
him perfectly against wrong—which would meet our idea of 
a state of perfect liberty, where a man is perfectly free to do 
all that is right, and prevented from doing wrong ; that is, the 
perfection of law would be perfection of liberty. 

We have thus far spoken of civil society, of the state as 
distinct from government, with which it is often confounded. 
When we speak of the union of church and state, we speak 
of the union of the church, as a religious society, with the 
government. The church can be separated from the govern- 
ment, and must be, if it would attain the end for which it 
exists ; but religion cannot be separated from the state. The 
state is a religious institution as much as man is a religious 
being. It is founded on the idea of justice—it exists for the 
realization of justice between man and man. 

Government is the organ by which the state ordinarily 
acts. Its existence is needful to the attainment of the ends 
for which the state exists, and hence is of divine origin. The 
state is bound to adopt the form of government which is best 
adapted to carry out its ends; and as these may vary with the 
varying circumstances of the state, one form may be obliga- 
tory at one time, and another at another. The Scriptures 
teach this view. They speak of government as the ordinance 
of God, but are silent as to its forms. 

If the state and government are institutions of divine 
origin, it is not necessary to prove that they are subject to 
the divine government and control. The principles of the 
divine government with respect to the state is a most inter- 
esting topic of inquiry, and one which we may discuss at 
another time. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


NECESSITY OF THE HOLY SPIRIT’S INFLUENCE IN THE 
WORK OF MAN’S REDEMPTION. 


By Rev. SerH Wiutston, D. D. 


THE universe, in its most extensive sense, comprehends 
all existence, whether created or uncreated. The parts of 
creation, in many respects, differ exceedingly one from an- 
other ; some being nothing more than lifeless matter ; others 
having vegetable, and others animal life ; while other created 
existences bear the image of the only wise God. But there 
is one particular in which all parts of the created universe are 
perfectly alike; viz., in their dependence on the Creator. It 
is self-evident that one part of creation must have been as de- 
pendent for its first existence as another. An angel could no 
more begin to be, without the exertion of creative power, than 
an insect. Nor is the angel any less dependent than the in- 
sect, for the protraction of his existence, or the preservation 
and exercise of those noble faculties, which give him such an 
elevated place in the scale of being. 

All can see that it would be absurd to suppose the attri- 
bute of self-existence imparted to any thing which is made. 
And I would inquire, whether it would be any less absurd, to 
suppose the created universe, or any part of it, after being 
brought into existence, henceforward to become independent 
of the Creator? If reason does not decide this point, revela- 
tion does. Revelation declares that God, particularly in the 
person of his Son, upholds all things, by the word of his 
power, and that by him all things consist. Heb. 1: 3, Col. 
1: 17. According to the Bible, God worketh all things 
after the counsel of his own will, both in the natural and 
moral world. At his pleasure, he gives us rain from heaven 
and fruitful seasons. Nor does the Bible represent man, the 
lord of this lower world, as any less dependent on his Creator 
than those creatures over which he rules. ‘“ Man’s goings 
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are ofthe Lord.” ‘ Weare not sufficient of ourselves, to think 

any thing as of ourselves.” Even the hearts of kings, how- 
ever absolute their government may be, are in the hand of the 
Lord, and are turned at his pleasure. 

That portion of God’s intelligent creatures, which have re- 
volted from his government and set up for independence, are 
nevertheless as dependent as they were before their revolt. 
Their hearts are still in his hand. Therefore it is that be can 
cause their wrath to praise him, and the remainder of their 
wrath he can restrain. Were wicked men as independent of 
divine control as they wish to be, what could render it certain 
that their wrath would eventuate in the promotion of God’s 
glory ; or what could give an assurance that their wrath 
would be effectually restrained at that very point, where the 
interests of his kingdom require it? In this case, what could 
have rendered it certain that the brethren of Joseph would 
not have carried into execution their first project, namely, to 
kill him outright? or, in case this failed, their second, which 
was to leave him to perish in the deep pit, instead of selling 
him to the Ishmaelites? And these Ishmaelites, if God had 
had no control over their hearts, might have sold him to some 
other Egyptian besides Potiphar. But God’s great and holy 
plan required that the captain of Pharaoh’s guard, in distinc- 
tion from every other man in the land of Egypt, should be 
Joseph’s master. ‘There are many devices in a man’s heart, 
nevertheless the counsel of the Lord, that shall stand. If, 
however, the devices of a man’s heart were beyond the con- 
trol of the Almighty, we do not see how his counsel could al- 
ways stand, so that he should be able to do all his pleasure. 

But while all rational creatures are completely in the hand 
of their Creator, being dependent on him not only for the pre- 
servation of their intellectual powers, but also for their exer- 
cise, there is nevertheless a sense in which God is said, at cer- 
tain times, to withdraw or withhold his influence, in distinc- 
tion from other times ; and from some of his rational family, 
in distinction from others of them. Concerning Hezekiah it 
is said that, ‘‘in the business of the ambassadors of the 
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princes of Babylon, God left him to try him, that he might 
know all that was in his heart.” There was a particular 
time in the history of Israel, in which God says concerning 
them, “So I gave them up unto their own hearts’ lusts.” 
And concerning the heathen nations it is said, “ For this 
cause God gave them up unto vile affections.” 

We have seen that the Scriptures assert the universal de- 
pendence of moral agents on God, even in all their voluntary 
actions ; and yet, from the passages which have now been 
alluded to, we perceive that there is a sense in which, on a 
particular occasion, God withdrew his influence from one of 
his favorites; and that there was a time when he with- 
drew this influence from the holy nation ; and that in this 
special sense he withdraws his influence from the whole pa- 
gan world, giving them up to vile affections. Hence we 
infer that, although there is a divine agency which pervades 
the created universe, there is a more special influence which 
produces and preserves holiness of character. This, in the 
Scriptures, is commonly distinguished from other divine effi- 
ciency, by its being attributed to the Holy Ghost. In the 
matter of our salvation, this peculiar divine influence is made 
as absolutely necessary as the atonement of Christ. I pro- 
pose to show, in a number of particulars, what supreme 
importance the Scriptures ascribe to the Spirit’s influence. 

1. They ascribe a supreme importance to the Spirit’s 
influence, by representing all those who are not the subjects 
of it as being under the entire dominion of sin. So it is 
represented in Jude, verse 19: “These be they who sepa- 
rate themselves, sensual, not having the Spirit.” Christ de- 
scribes the entire depravity of an unbelieving world by de- 
claring it incapable of receiving the Spirit of trath: “ Whom 
the world cannot receive.” And Paul tells us that’ the 
natural man recefveth not the things of the Spirit of God. 
It appears then that, in Scripture dialect, to be destitute 
of the Spirit, is the same thing as to be destitute of holiness. 

2. A change of character from sin to holiness is attri- 
buted to the Holy Ghost as the efficient agent. “Except 
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a man be born of the water and of the Spirit,” said Christ, 
“he cannot enter into the kingdom of God.” Again he 
said, “It is the Spirit which quickeneth, the flesh profiteth 
nothing.” The Spirit imparts the life of holiness to such 
as are dead in sin. In relation to this great moral change, 
Paul testified, ‘Not by works of righteousness which we 
have done, but according to his mercy hath he saved us, 
by the washing of regeneration and renewing of the Holy 
Ghost.” The salvation of men is no more possible without 
regeneration, than without an atonement for sin. But, ac- 
cording to the Scriptures, regeneration is never produced by 
any less powerful agent than the Holy Ghost. Just as im- 
portant then as is the salvation of an immortal soul, is the 
Spirit’s influence. 

3. The preservation of a holy principle in the saints is 
ascribed to the same divine agent, who first imparts it. 
“‘ Being confident of this very thing,” said Paul to the Phi- 
lippians, “that he which hath begun a good work in you, 
will perform it until the day of Jesus Christ.” Saints are 
denominated spiritual, to denote the permanency of the Spirit’s 
residence in their hearts. ‘They are called the temples of the 
Holy Ghost. Christ said to his true disciples, “ But ye know 
him,” (i. e. the Spirit of truth,) “ for he dwelleth in you, and 
shall be in you for ever.” Paul says to the Roman Chris- 
tians, “ Ye are not in the flesh, but in the Spirit, if so be that 
the Spirit of God dwell in you.” <“ And hereby,” said John, 
“‘we know that he abideth in us, by the Spirit which he 
hath given us.” From the whole tenor of Scripture, we 
are led to conclude, that the life of piety would become 
extinct in the Christian’s soul, were it not for the abiding 
influences of the Spirit, with just as much certainty as the 
loss of his breath would put an end to the life of his body. 

4. Eminence in holiness is accounted fér by uncommon 
communications of the Holy Spirit. Why did the martyr 
Stephen excel his fellow Christians at Jerusalem? Because 
he was emphatically full of faith. But why was he so full 
of faith? The answer is, Because he was eminently filled 
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with the Holy Ghost: ‘“‘ They chose Stephen, a man full 
of faith and of the Holy Ghost.” Acts 6: 5. In de- 
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scribing Barnabas, Luke reverses the order, and mentions 4 
first the cause, then the effect: “He was a good man, and a 
full of the Holy Ghost and of faith.” That remarkable . 
degree of sanctification which the Christians at Jerusalem a 
had at the Pentecost, is expressed by its being said, “ They | | 


were all filled with the Holy Ghost.” And is not the 
perfect holiness of the human nature of Christ described in 
the same way? “ And Jesus being full of the Holy Ghost 
returned from Jordan.” Was not his immaculate purity the 
effect of his having the Holy Spirit given him without mea- 
sure?) And may we not hence infer that the Holy Spirit 
is needed to preserve holy creatures from falling into sin, 
as well as to recover the fallen ? 

5. The Scriptures represent the special and abundant 
influences of the Spirit as constituting the most important 
particular in the qualifications of Christ’s ministers. ‘Those 
whom he chose for apostles, to go forth to disciple the 
nations, he kept with him all the time of his public minis- 
try ; so that they heard his public and private instructions 
and devotions ; and yet they wanted the crowning qualifica- 
tion for their work, and that was a fresh and copious an- 
ointing of the Holy Ghost. He signified their need of this 
when, in his first interview with them on the evening after 
his resurrection, he breathed on them, and said, Receive ye 
the Holy Ghost. He encouraged them that they should 
receive power for accomplishing their great work, after that 
the Holy Ghost should come upon them. And when he 
was about to leave them, he commanded them to tarry in 
the city of Jerusalem until they should be endued with 
power from on high. Although in the fresh anointing which 
they were to receive after his ascension, the miraculous 
gifts of the Spirit were comprehended, yet they were not 
the whole, nor indeed the principal part of the blessing 
promised. ‘That unction of the Holy One which does not 
enable Christ’s ministers to work a single miracle, is of the 
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most importance to qualify them for their holy work. O 
for more of this precious unction to descend on the writer 
of this essay, and on all his brethren in the sacred ministry ! 

6. Spiritual harvests, which are a blessing infinitely 
superior to natural harvests, depend for their existence on the 
outpouring of God’s Spirit. Religious excitement of a certain 
kind may, doubtless, be wholly the work of man, or of Satan 
transformed into an angel of light ; but ali those revivals of 
rel gion, in whatever denomination, which give permanent 
strength to the church of God, are the work of his Holy 
Spirit. The ministers of the word, even after they have been 
abundantly replenished with the gifts and graces of the Spirit, 
are not sufficient of themselves to produce a genuine revival 
of religion. Still it remains true that the excellency of the 
power is of God, and not of them. Paul planted and Apollos 
watered, but God gave the increase. That wonderful suc- 
cess which attended the word on the day of Pentecost, is 
attributed to a remarkable effusion of the Spirit. When they 
who had been driven away from Jerusalem by the sword of 
persecution, travelled abroad preaching the word, their suc- 
cess is attributed to the same cause. “The hand of the 
Lord was with them; and a great number believed and 
turned unto the Lord.” Peter speaks of all the success of 
the gospel as the result of its being preached with the Holy 
Ghost sent down from heaven. Even the children of the 
covenant do not become prepared to subscribe with their own 
hand to the Lord, until he graciously pours his Spirit upon 
them. Isaiah 44: 3-5. 

7. The millennium, the grand harvest of the church, is 
attributed to a mighty and universal effusion of the Spirit of 
God. The promise, “I will pour out my Spirit upon all 
flesh,” furnishes the only good reason to believe that true re- 
ligion will ever become universal through this depraved world. 
The earth will remain a moral wilderness until the Spirit be 
poured upon us from on high ; and then the wilderness will be- 
come a fruitful field. Isaiah 32: 15. When these effusions 
are withheld, it will revert to its wilderness-state, as we learn 
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from the 20th chapter of Revelation. But while the millen- 
nial day of the church shall last, “living waters shall go out 
from Jerusalem—in summer and winter it shall be.” The 
winter will not freeze up these holy purifying waters. It is 
to this period of the church belongs that peculiar promise : 
‘My Spirit that is upon thee, and my words which I have 
put in thy mouth, shall not depart out of thy mouth, nor out 
of the mouth of thy seed, nor out of the mouth of thy seed’s 
seed.” Isaiah 59: 21. 

8. Nothing has a more intimate connection with the 
glory of God and the salvation of men, than the scriptural or- 
thodoxy of the church, and especially of the sacred ministry. 
The church is called “the pillar and ground of the truth.” 
But so far as she exchanges truth for error, her light is ob- 
scured, and she is less fit to advance the cause of holiness in 
the earth. Should her zeal remain undiminished, this may serve 
to render her the more mischievous. Is not this strikingly 
illustrated in the church of Rome? Nor will those Protestant 
churches, which have gone far away from the truth, aid much 
in advancing the cause of Christ, until they come back to the 
sound doctrines of the Reformation. Whatever, then, can be 
mest relied on to cause the truth of the gospel to continue in 
the church, must be a thing of first importance. And what, I 
would ask, short of special divine influence, can be depended 
on to do this? The apostle John, addressing himself to true 
believers, says, ‘‘ But ye have an unction of the Holy One,” 
(by which he means the sanctifying influences of the Spirit,) 
“and ye know all things. I have not written unto you be- 
cause ye know not the truth, but because ye know it, and 
that no lie is of the truth.” Further on he says, “ These 
things have I written concerning them that seduce you. But 
the anointing which ye have received of him abideth in you; 
and ye need not that any man teach you; but as the same 
anointing teacheth you of all things, and is truth and’is no lie; 
and even as it hath taught you, ye shall abide in him.” So 
long as the Christian church and the Christian ministry are 
favored with this holy anointing, the truth is safe; for then it 
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will not only be written with ink on the leaves of their formu- 
laries and their Bibles, but by the Spirit of the living God on 
the fleshly tables of their hearts. 

9. The Spirit’s influence is spoken of in the New Testa- 
ment, as comprehensive of all the good procured for us by the 
sufferings of our Redeemer; and this shows the supreme 
importance of that influence. This, by way of eminence, is 
called “ the promise of the Father.” To make way for the 
coming of the Spirit, Christ told his disciples it was expedi- 
ent for them that he should go away. His mission would 
have been in vain, had it not been succeeded by that of the 
Spirit. It is the Spirit’s office to take the things of Christ and 
show them to us. Without his efficient agency we have no 
true acquaintance with the Saviour of the world. But unto 
them who believe, by the teaching of the Holy Ghost, Christ 
is truly precious. 

10. This seems to be the blessing which is comprehensive 
of all we askin prayer: hence we infer its greatness and 
indispensableness in the work of our salvation. In a passage 
in the 7th of Matthew, Christ teaches us that our Father in 
heaven is ready to give good things to them that ask him; and 
in a parallel passage in Luke, he says, ‘“‘ How much more shall 
your heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to them that ask 
him.” ‘This seems to imply that, in an important sense, the 
Holy Spirit comprehends all the good we need to ask in 
prayer. ‘They who lived before the advent of Christ, prayed 
much for his coming. This was very much the burden of 
their prayers. This is what was intended by their “ waiting 
for the consolation of Israel.’’ But now, since Christ has 
already come, and gone through with his suffering work, 
nothing else remains to be prayed for, but the coming of 
the Spirit. As to the provision for our salvation, we have 
nothing more to ask. The atonement has been made. The 
revelation of God’s will in the Scriptures is complete. We 
have not to ask for an additional chapter. The great bless- 
ing which remains to be given, and given in answer to prayer, 
is a more copious effusion of the Spirit’s influence. 
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11. All that fellowship in the moral system, which is 
worthy of the name, is attributed to the agency of the Spirit 
of God. When Paul was treating on the subject of fellow- 
ship among Christians, he exhorts them to endeavor to keep 
the unity of the Spirit ; and then adds, “ There is one body, 
and one Spirit.” The one Spirit, which gives unity to the 
mystical body of Christ, is the Holy Ghost. When this 
apostle was about to urge his Philippian brethren to be like- 
minded, and to have the same love, he begins by saying, “ If 
there be any comfort of love, if any fellowship of the Spirit.” 
This implies that all true Christians know, by their own ex- 
perience, that there is a peculiar fellowship which is pro- 
duced by the Spirit of God. Is not this peculiar fellowship 
the very thing which is intended by the ‘communion of the 
Holy Ghost,’ in the benediction which closes the second 
Epistle to the Corinthians? In the original language, the 
word for fellowship and communion is the same. The fellow- 
ship of the Spirit does not mean the same as fellowship with the 
Spirit, in distinction from the other persons of the Godhead ; 
nor the same as fellowship with God, in distinction from other 
holy beings. It is doubtless called “the fellowship of the 
Spirit,” or ‘the communion of the Holy Ghost,” to denote 
that all the fellowship which exists between God and his holy 
creatures, as well as between such creatures themselves, is 
begun and perpetuated by their common participation of the 
Spirit’s influence. 

12. All true happiness is attributed to the special agency 
of the Holy Ghost. This circumstance gives him the ap- 
pellation of the Comforter. After Christ had said to his dis- 
ciples, I will pray the Father, and he shall give you another 
Comforter, that he may abide with you for ever; even the 
Spirit of truth, whom the world cannot receive; he added, 
“I will not leave you comfortless, I will come unto you.” 
That is, I will come to you by the special and consoling in- 
fluences of the Spirit of truth, whose office it is to comfort be- 
lievers. Paul describes the true kingdom of God as consist- 
ing not in meat and drink, but in righteousness, and peace, 
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and joy in the Holy Ghost. “Joy in the Holy Ghost” is 
the joy which he produces: it distinguishes that enjoyment 
which he produces from all that which is derived from other 
sources. Joy is expressly said to be a fruit of the Spirit. 
“ But the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy,” etc., Gal. 5: 22. 
It is peculiar to that joy, which is the fruit of the Spirit, that 
it can be a contemporary with sore afflictions. Paul reminds 
the Christians at Thessalonica, that they received the word 
in much affliction, with joy of the Holy Ghost. The joy of 
the Holy Ghost, which often remains undiminished by afflic- 
tion, is destroyed by sin. Between the pleasures of sin and 
the comforts of the Spirit, there is no agreement. David, by 
indulging in the one, lost the other. But when, like the pro- 
digal, he came to himself, he cried, “ Restore unto me the 
joy of thy salvation; and uphold me by thy free Spirit.” 
As far as light excelleth darkness, does the joy of the Holy 
Ghost excel the pleasures of sin ; and so far does it also excel 
the joy of the hypocrite, which is but for a moment. 


That there is a Holy Ghost, we have both heard and be- 
lieved ; also that his agency has a necessary place in effecting 
the salvation of sinners. But concerning the nature and ex- 
tent of his agency, there is not an entire harmony of senti- 
ment among those who claim to belong to that department of 
the church, which has been distinguished by being called “ the 
Orthodox.” By answering three or four questions which re- 
late to this important subject, I shall have opportunity to ex- 
hibit what, in my opinion, is the scriptural view of it. 

The first and leading question is this: Is the agency of 
the Holy Ghost, on the hearts of those whom he renews and 
sanctifies, direct? ‘There are but two different ways in which 
we are able to conceive that God can operate on the human 
mind ; the one mediate, and the other immediate, or indirect and 
direct. It is not the invisibility of God’s agency which makes 
it direct ; for an angelic agent is invisible ; and has power to 
use arguments to persuade us to virtue ; but has no power to 
produce virtuous affections in our hearts. While God does 
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nothing more than to present arguments before our minds to 
persuade us to be reconciled to him, his agency is no more 
direct, in the sense we use this term, than that of an angel, or 
that of a preacher of the gospel. That agency which is re- 
stricted to the presentation of motives to the mind, by what- 
ever agent, whether created or uncreated, they are presented, 
is technically distinguished by the name of moral suasion. 
One man may operate on the mind of another by moral sua- 
sion. But the other mode of operation, which we term im- 
mediate and direct, must be peculiar to God himself. The 
question before us is not, Does God make use of moral suasion 
in bringing back his revolted subjects? But it is this: Does 
he make use of any other influence besides that of moral sua- 
sion? Does he, besides presenting the truth and holding it 
up before their minds, exert a more direct agency to cause 
them to love and embrace it? ‘That he does exert such an 
immediate and direct agency, I think is capable of scriptural 
proof. 

1. The Scriptures make such a representation of God’s 
agency in renewing the depraved mind, as very naturally 
leads us to contemplate it as an operation peculiar to himself: 
They inform us that those who receive Christ for their Saviour 
are such as were born not of blood, nor of the will of the 
flesh; nor of the will of man, but of God. In harmony with 
this it is declared, “ Neither is he that planteth any thing, 
neither he that watereth ; but God who giveth the increase,” 
Again, ‘“‘ That the excellency of the power might be of God, 
and not of us.’ And yet God’s ministers can present light 
before the minds of their hearers ; even the same light which 
God himself presents ; for they have his word to enlighten 
them. And so far as God uses moral. suasion to effect the 
conversion of sinners, he very commonly does it by human 
instruments, especially the ministers of his gospel. On the 
day of Pentecost, was not the moral suasion which he used 
directly from the mouth of Peter? It was when they heard 
what Peter spoke, that they were pricked in the heart. If, 
therefore, God does nothing more than to reason with his 
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creatures and press motives upon their consciences, where is 
the fundamental difference between him and his ministers ? 

2. The Scriptures represent the work of renewing and 
sanctifying a depraved mind, as one of the mightiest displays 
of the power of the Almighty. Paul wished the saints at 
Ephesus to know what was the exceeding greatness of God’s 
power toward them according to the working of that mighty 
power which raised Christ from the dead. When he had, at 
another time, told them that God was able to do exceeding 
abundantly above all they could ask or think, he adds, ‘‘ac- 
cording to the power that worketh in us.” It would seem as 
if he could think of no display in all the world which would 
give Christians such an impressive sense of the uncontrolled 
power of God, as to refer them to that divine work which 
was going on in their own hearts. But if all which God does 
in subduing the hearts of rebels, consists in the mere presen- 
tation of arguments and motives, always leaving it with them 
to assent or dissent, where, I ask, is the exceeding greatness 
of this display of power ? 

3. If God has mercy on whom he will have mercy ; if 
the Spirit quickeneth whom he will, does it not prove that he 
can exert an influence which is more direct than that of moral 
suasion? Christ declared, that all whom the Father had given 
him should come to him. Yet are they by nature children 
of wrath and disobedience, even as others. They must be 
renewed by the Holy Ghost, or they will never come to 
Christ ; and yet we are assured they will all come. Hence 
we infer that the Holy Ghost is able to renew the most de- 
praved heart. And does not this seem to settle the point, 
that his access to the heart must be more direct than ours ? 
If an effectual call, extended to all the elect, shows that the 
Spirit exerts a power above that of mere persuasion ; does not 
the final perseverance of all who are effectually called, prove 
the same? Not one of their whole number gets out of the 
hand of Christ. But if nothing more than moral means were 
used to preserve them, could it be ascertained that none of 
them would perish? And does not the everlasting stability 
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of their holy character in heaven, show that the power which 
preserves them from falling is more direct and effectual than 


_ that of moral suasion ? 


4. Infant regeneration proves that the mind can be ap- 
proached more directly than by moral suasion. Christ said 
to Nicodemus, “ Except a man be born again he cannot see 
the kingdom of God.” In the original it is, “ Except any one 
be born again.” That Christ meant to assert the necessity 
of the spiritual birth in relation to every child born into the 
world, is made evident: for he proceeded to say, “That 
which is born of the flesh, is flesh ; and that which is born of 
the Spirit, is spirit. Marvel not that I said unto thee, Ye must 
be born again.” Whether all infants are saved, is not a point 
which we now need to discuss. That some of those who die 
in infancy are saved, none will dispute. And if saved, it 
must be by the washing of regeneration, and the renewing of 
the Holy Ghost. But how can the Holy Ghost use moral 
suasion with an infant of a day old, or of a year old ? 

A second question is this: Does not a direct agency of 
God on the hearts of men destroy, or at least impair their 
freedom? I would say it does not; unless by freedom be 
meant the same as independence. _ If creatures cannot be free 
agents, except they are as independent as their Creator, free 
agency can have no place in the created universe. But why 
should it be thought a thing incredible with us, that God 
should make agents who are dependent and yet free? Indi- 
viduality is attributable to created beings as well as to God. 
They are not parts of God, though altogether dependent on 
him. If they have reason, it is their own; and if they have 
a free will, it is their own. It is their own individual agency 
which they exercise: it is not God’s. But though it is their 
own, it is that which he has given them, and which he con- 
stantly sustains and controls. When Adam was first created 
was he not, in distinction from all the creatures around him, 
an intelligent moral agent? And yet he, as much as they, 
came directly from the forming hand of the Creator. If that 
creative power which was employed in giving existence to 
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a moral agent and putting him in motion, was immediate and 
direct, why should any subsequent influence of this kind be 
deemed incompatible with his freedom ? 

Is it right for us to bring God down to a level with our- 
selves, and to conclude, because we can go no higher than to 
form a curious machine, that he cannot create intelligent and 
voluntary actors? Or ought we to suppose that it transcends 
his power to govern the hearts of such agents, after he has 
brought them into existence? If by creative power he could 
at first give their minds a right direction, and yet they be per- 
fectly different from all machinery, why can he not by as 
direct an operation create them anew unto good works, without 
destroying or even impairing their freedom of action? Why 
may not he turn them, and yet they turn? Their turning, 
when it is the effect of his direct operation on their minds, 
may be as free an act as if it had been effected by mere 
moral suasion. His act is the cause, and theirs the effect ; 
but theirs is no less free than his. He can work in them to 
will and to do; and yet they both will and do. He puts 
forth a power which the rebel cannot withstand ; and yet in 
the day of that power the rebel becomes cordially willing to 
submit. Ps. 110: 3. 

Some may imagine that the Bible itself represents the di- 
vine agency in producing the renovated character in man, as 
annihilating his claim to moral excellence. I know the Bible 
teaches us that all boasting is excluded. It is required that 
he that glorieth should glory in the Lord. It teaches that 
our salvation is not of works, lest any man should boast ; for 
that we are his workmanship, created in Christ Jesus unto 
good works. The reasons why the believer’s salvation ex- 
cludes boasting are manifest. 

(1.) He has deserved the penalty of the law, and still de- 
serves it. The righteousness through which he is justified 
was wrought out wholly by another, even by him who is “ the 
Lord our righteousness.” 

(2.) His recovery from the entire dominion of sin is effect- 
ed by the mighty power of the Holy Ghost, counteracting the 
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obstinate rebellion of his own heart. Our indebtedness to the 
righteousness of the Redeemer for justification, and to the 
special influence of the Spirit for sanctification, is urged as a 
strong reason why we should not be proud, but humble. 
Dependence on God for all our moral excellence, is a good 
reason why we should not feel self-sufficient, and why we 
should not glory as if we had not received it. But I do not 
know that the Scriptures ever represent the renovated charac- 
ter as any less excellent, or any less worthy to be esteemed 
and delighted in, on account of its being wrought in us by 
the power of the Holy Ghost. Enoch, one of the subjects of 
grace, obtained this testimony, that he pleased God. Daniel 
was informed by a holy angel, who had just come from heav- 
en, that he was a man greatly beloved. And what is said of 
these two saints is true in application to their whole compa- 
ny, according to their various attainments in the divine life. 
We are told that “the righteous Lord loveth righteousness, 
and his countenance doth behold the upright.” Christ mani- 
fested great complacency in those very characters which he 
had transformed by the agency of his Spirit. He as really 
took delight in their dependent holiness, in proportion to the 
degree which they possessed, as he did in the holiness of him 
who is the original fountain of all good. 

I proceed to a third question: Is not a belief of de- 
pendence on the direct influence of the Spirit for holiness 
of character, adapted to paralyze all human effort to comply 
with the offers of salvation, and thus lead to a neglect of the 
means of grace? 1n answer to this question, I would observe, 

(1.) That whatever may be the manner in which the 
Spirit operates, whether by direct or indirect influence, his 
operation is never considered as necessary to lay us under obli- 
gation to possess a holy character. The command, “Be ye 
holy, for I the Lord your God am holy,” is binding on all 
creatures who have faculties susceptible of such a thing as 
holiness. A rational creature, though his heart may be en- 
tirely vitiated by sin, still retains all the natural faculties of 
a moral agent ; so that he needs no additional faculty to en- 
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able him to return to his allegiance. So long as he retains 
the natural image of his Maker, he remains under perfect ob- 
ligation to be conformed to his moral image. If he says, J 
cannot return to God, he ought to know that it is wickedness, 
not weakness, which creates the impossibility. He cannot 
but see that Christ’s declaration, “ Ye will not come to me 
that ye might have life,” is descriptive of a voluntary aliena- 
tion from the Son of God: and that the declaration, ‘“‘ No 
man can come to me, except my Father draw him,” shows 
that alienation to be so great as to need a direct divine influ- 
ence to overcome it. ‘The Scriptures do not make it neces- 
sary for us to be able to ascertain that we have already some 
divine influence moving on our minds, to lay an obligation 
upon us to return to God. To know that we enjoy such 
influence, may augment our obligation, but is not necessary 
to give it existence. Were we to adopt the sentiment, that 
our obligation commences at that point where the Spirit begins 
his operation, (whether the operation be direct or indirect,) 
the sentiment would tend to stupify our conscience, and pre- 
vent our making any attempt to seek the Lord while he is to 
be found. But such a sentiment I conclude we have not 
adopted. 

(2.) A belief in the direct influence of the Spirit is not 
adapted to paralyze human effort, since we are taught that i¢ is 
exerted in such a way as neither to destroy nor interrupt tne 
freedom of our actions. In those very instances where the 
Scriptures represent the Holy Spirit as the grand efficient 
agent, our own agency is not only required, but made abso- 
lutely necessary to our salvation. Nor can we know that we 
are the subjects of his operations, but by the affections and 
exercises which we discover in our own hearts. This imper- 
ceptibility of the agency of the Spirit, our Divine Teacher il- 
lustrates by the blowing of the wind, that mighty but invisible 
agent in the kingdom of nature. Though the love of God, 
wherever it exists in any of the fallen race, is shed abroad in 
the heart by the Holy Ghost ; though it is he who gives re- 
peptance and faith, and the spirit of prayer ; yet it is we our- 
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selves who are required to love God, repent of sin, believe on 
Christ, and pray. And unless we comply with these require- 
ments, we are assured we can never be saved, but must all 
miserably perish. ' 

Some may imagine that it is only when we forget our need 
of the special agency of the Spirit, that the exhortations of 
the Bible exert an influence to stir us up to escape from the 
wrath to come. But this is quite a mistake. There are 
those, on whom the most lively sense of dependence, even for 
the direct influence of the Spirit, has no paralyzing effect. 
They labor, striving according to his working, which worketh 
in them mightily. See Col 1: 29. Our dependence on the 
special agency of the Spirit is not asserted in connection with 
every exhortation which is given us; but there appears no 
design of concealing from us the fact, that without him we 
can do nothing. Sometimes our obligations to do that which 
is right, and our dependence on God to enable us to do it, are 
placed side by side in the same passage. ‘Take these for an 
example: “ Abide in me, and I in you.” “ Work out your 
own salvation with fear and trembling ; for it is God which 
worketh in you both to will and to do of his good pleasure.” 
“ Praying in the Holy Ghost ;” that is, in dependence on his 
aid. ‘That good thing which was committed unto thee, keep 
by the Holy Ghost which dwelleth in us.” We are not 
only required to do those things which we have no fitness or 
moral ability to do, without the special aid of the Spirit, but 
we are required to have the Spirit: “Be ye filled with the 
Spirit.” ‘Let us have grace whereby we may serve God 
acceptably.” 

(3.) The doctrine of a direct influence of the Spirit in 
our salvation, is not adapted to lead to a neglect of the means 
of grace ; since this doctrine is. far from representing these 
means to be useless. Wt is true that it supposes an influence 
more immediate and irresistible than that of moral suasion: 
and yet it gives to moral means their proper place. The 
minds of men need instruction and conviction to prepare the 
way for the renewing of the Holy Ghost. Besides, it is the 
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truth placed before them which draws forth the first gracious 
exercises from their renewed hearts. Their sanctification, 
from beginning to end, is promoted by the word of truth, and 
by all the other means of grace. Though God begets his 
children of his own will and by his own power, he does it 
with the word of truth. Though he sanctifies them by his 
Spirit, he sanctifies them through the truth. The ministry of 
the word is made the grand instrument, the word of truth the 
means ; but the Holy Spirit is the efficient agent in the sin- 
ner’s conversion and sanctification. ‘The Holy Spirit delights 
to put honor on all the efforts which God’s people make, by 
their prayers, instructions, and holy examples, to bring their 
fellow men to an acquaintance with their Redeemer; there- 
fore they have great encouragement to use their efforts. The 
Holy Spirit also delights to put honor on the Sabbath and 
the sanctuary, as well as other times and places where prayer 
is wont to be made, and where the gospel of the kingdom is 
proclaimed. Hence it is, that we have reason to entertain 
stronger hopes of the salvation of the inhabitants of a country, 
where they refrain from labor and recreations on the holy 
Sabbath, and where they make a constant practice of seri- 
ously attending on the word which is dispensed in the Lord’s 
house and other places, than of the salvation of a people where 
the means of grace are not enjoyed at all, or where they are 
treated with levity and contempt. 

The last question I shall answer is this: Since it is 
granted on all hands, that men are to be pressed with motives 
to comply with their obligations, what evils can result from 
adopting the moral suasion scheme of doctrine, in contra- 
distinction from that of the Sprit’s direct influence, even 
though the scheme should prove to be untrue? The truth, 
I would say, is always preferable to error. Therefore Solo- 
mon counsels us all to buy the truth and not sell it. Christ 
expected his disciples would be sanctified through the truth, 
and that alone. Peter had the same view of the influence of 
truth, when he reminded the Christians to whom he wrote, 
that they had purified their souls in obeying the truth. If 
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then it be true, that the Holy Spirit exerts an agency in re- 
newing and sanctifying our hearts, which is entirely distinct 
from, and more direct than what is exerted by any created 
agents, either human or angelic, it is doubtless a truth which 
will have some influence in promoting good practical results. 
On the other hand, if the scheme of doctrine, which supposes 
the power of God to be limited to the use of moral suasion, 
be an error, there is no reason to believe it to be a harmless 
one. Some of the natural results of this scheme, which to me 
appear harmful to the cause of truth and holiness, I will now 
state. 

First. I think it harmful to the cause of truth and holiness, 
because it makes no fundamental difference between the 
agency of God and that of man, in effecting the transfor- 
mation of the depraved heart. The Scriptures, by making a 
fundamental difference between these two agencies, put God 
and man each in his proper place. They represent the agency 
of man as merely instrumental, but that of God as efficient. 
God says, ‘1 will work, and who shall let it?” Believers 
are said to be born of God, in distinction from being born of 
the will of the flesh or of the will of man. “That the excel- 
lency of the power might be of God, and not of us.” It is a 
thing of no small importance to decide the question, To 
whom belongs the glory of the great work of transforming a 
depraved mind and fitting it for heaven? 

Secondly. The tendency of this scheme of doctrine is, in 
my view, to guench the spirit of prayer. It is essential to 
the spirit of prayer that we have faith in God—not that faith 
which is confident that in every case the identical thing which 
is asked will be received: but that faith which confides in the 
all-sufficiency of God. Whenever we ask any thing of God 
in prayer, we ought to believe that the thing we ask does 
not transcend his power to bestow. To the father, who 
brought his son that was possessed of a dumb spirit, Jesus 
said, “If thou canst believe, all things are possible to him 
that believeth.” And to the blind men, who prayed for the 
restoration of their sight, he said, “‘ Believe ye that I am able 
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to do this?” If prayer for the removal of these bodily dis- 
eases could not be acceptable, unless it was accompanied 
with a full confidence in Christ’s power to remove them, can 
we pray in an acceptable manner for the removal of the dis- 
eases of the soul, unless we believe the thing we ask falls 
within the compass of his power? But can it be fully within 
the compass of his power, provided his agency is no more di- 
rect than ours? And is it not the common opinion of those 
who deny a direct divine agency, that whenever God leaves 
any sinner in his unregeneracy, it is because he is unable to 
bring him out of it—unable, because the sinner will not con- 
sent to come out, and because God has no power to cause him 
to consent, short of destroying his moral freedom? Now, have 
those who adopt this system every thing to encourage them to 
come to the throne of grace and continue there, which they 
have who believe that God has power, by a touch of his life- 
giving Spirit, to quicken whom he will? Is not a belief of 
God’s omnipotency over the minds of rebels, a very great en- 
couragement to ministers, parents and others, to pray for their 
unconverted hearers, children, and friends,—to pray and not 
faint ? 

Thirdly. That which I deem to be one of the greatest 
evils of the scheme in question, is its tendency to produce spu- 
rious conversions ; such as are made by the skill of man, 
rather than by the power of God. There can be no doubt 
that there are two sorts of converts, differing as widely from 
each other, as holy love differs from that which is selfish. 
Nor can there be any doubt who makes the difference be- 
tween them. ‘ That which is born of the Spirit, is spirit.” 
Every conversion which is effected by the renewing of the 
Holy Ghost, is sound ; and every other conversion is false. 
He, whose new birth is of the will of the flesh, or of the will 
of man, is not a true convert. By mere moral means, with- 
out the transforming influence of the Spirit, sinners may re- 
solve, and actually exchange, an immoral and irreligious 
course, for one which is moral and religious ; but such means, 
when alone, are too weak to subdue the enmity of the carnal 
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mind. It is the Spirit’s office to convince us of sin—of our 
sinful life and sinful heart. He shows us, though the freedom 
of the will has not been destroyed by the fall, that we are 
nevertheless in a strong bond of iniquity, which requires his 
mighty power to break. 

They who reject the doctrine of a direct influence of the 
Spirit in regeneration, are apt to think that the inability which 
the unregenerate are under to come to Christ, is nothing more 
radical, or difficult to remove, than their inability to under- 
take a particular journey, where they only need a few addi- 
tional motives to bring their minds to a decision. When both 
preachers and hearers entertain such views of this subject, 
will they not be apt to trust in moral means as sufficient to 
produce a saving change? I think we have much more 
reason to have confidence in those conversions, which have 
been preceded by a clear conviction of moral impotence and 
dependence on the immediate agency of the Holy Ghost, (like 
that of David Brainerd,) than where such conviction is want- 
ing. And if I am not greatly deceived, it has been the effect 
of the moral suasion scheme, to throw out of sight our real 
need of the special grace of God to open our blind eyes, and 
turn us from darkness to light. It is my full belief that it is 
the natural tendency of the scheme, to fill the world with a 
kind of religion which does not bear the trials of the present 
life, and which there is reason to fear will not prepare for an 
admission into the world of glory. 

Fourthly, The scheme which I am seeking to expose, 
appears to endanger the cause of truth by its striking at the 
doctrine of native depravity. This doctrine has heretofore 
been considered as lying at the foundation of the system of 
gospel grace. ‘That which is born of the flesh, is flesh.” 
“ How can he be clean that is born of a woman?” The 
Saviour urges the necessity of a second and spiritual birth, from 
the circumstance of the entire depravity of that nature which 
we receive at our first birth. By the man, who must be born 
again in order to see the kingdom of God, he evidently meant 
every human being who is born into the world. But how 
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does this agree with their doctrine, who assert that God never 
exerts any direct influence in renewing the mind, but ever 
confines himself to the mere moral influence of the truth which 
he presents? Do they not make regeneration such a kind of 
change as infants are incapable of experiencing? They seem, 
therefore, to be necessarily driven into the belief, that infants 
are not depraved. For if they are depraved, they must need, 
in common with others, the washing of regeneration, to pre- 
pare them for heaven. But in their case there can be no 
way to effect a change of nature, except by a direct influence 
on the heart. And rather than acknowledge a direct influ- 
ence, they reject the doctrine of infant depravity ; leaving us 
at perfect uncertainty as to the time when our children shall 
stand in need of the benefit of our intercessions in their be- 
half, that they may be washed in the laver of regeneration. 
Fifthly. The saints’ perseverance, one of the pillars of 
the fabric of grace, is very much shaken by a denial of the 
Spirit’s direct influence. I conclude there are none among 
those who believe that the Divine Spirit exerts an influence 
on the rebellious mind, in regeneration, adequate to the dis- 
arming it of its rebellion, who do not also believe that he 
will, in every instance, carry to perfection the work which he 
then begins. They believe that he begins this work with a 
full purpose to bring it to such a termination ; and that what 
he purposes, he is infinitely able to perform. But the greater 
part of those who reject the doctrine of the Spirit’s direct in- 
fluence, reject also the doctrine of the certain perseverance of 
the saints. And their disbelief of the one is legitimately con- 
nected with their disbelief of the other. For if it appears to 
any to be inconsistent for God to put forth an influence to 
renew the mind, which shall, without fail, secure its renova- 
tion, it must also appear inconsistent that he should exert an 
influence on the renewed mind, which shall necessarily secure 
its perseverance in holiness. But if God has power to 
quicken whom he will, he doubtless has power to preserve 
his saints from falling. ‘ Unto him who is able to keep you 
from falling.” Yea, “ Unto him who is able to do exceeding 
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abundantly above all that we ask or think, according to the 
power that worketh in us.” 

Lastly. I am inclined to believe that the moral suasion 
system does not operate as favorably as the other, to pro- 
mote a life of fuith and humility. It is the office of faith to 
relinquish self-confidence, and to put its trust in God. Faith 
not only goes out of its own righteousness, to trust in that which 
was wrought out by the obedience and sufferings of Christ ; it 
also renounces its own strength, and depends on the Spirit’s in- 
fluence to preserve in the heart that holiness without which no 
man shall see the Lord. An impressive sense of dependence in 
both these particulars, namely, for a Saviour’s justifying right- 
eousness, and the Spirit’s sanctifying influence, are the grand 
means of promoting an humble walk with God. But a disbe- 
lief of the Spirit’s direct and immediate influence upon the 
heart, tends to diminish a conviction of dependence on his 
agency to preserve spiritual life. What was it kept Paul so 
humble amid a series of splendid and successful labors in the 
cause of Christ? It was not merely a retrospect of the past. 
He had a deep conviction of remaining depravity, accompa- 
nied with a lively sense of his entire dependence on new in- 
comes of the Spirit to sustain his renovated life. After say- 
ing “I am crucified with Christ, nevertheless I live,” he 
hastens to add, ** Yet not J, but Christ liveth in me.” At 
another time, when he had spoken of his laboring more 
abundantly than his fellow servants, he is careful to give all 
the glory to the grace of God: ‘ Yet not I, but the grace of 
God which was with me.” And again, ‘“ Whereunto I 
labor, striving according to his working which worketh in me 
mightily.” 

In the diary of President Edwards for January 2, 1723, 
he gives us the view which he then had of his entire depend- 
ence on the quickening influences of the Holy Spirit to pre- 
serve life in his soul. After acknowledging that his mind 
was dull, he says: “I find by experience that let me make 
resolutions and do what I will, with never so many inventions, 
it is all nothing, and to no purpose at all, without the motions 
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of the Spirit of God: for if the Spirit of God should be as 
much withdrawn from me always as for the week past, not- 
withstanding all I do, I should not grow, but should languish 
and miserably fade away. There is no dependence on myself.” 
Is it not one important use, which God designs to make of 
such a case of dereliction as that which is here stated, to 
teach us, by our own experience, that we need the continual 
operation of the Spirit of God to keep us in the way of his 
commandments? By such means he teaches us, that we 
never run in the way of his commandments except when he 
enlarges our hearts; and that when he holds us up, and then 
only, we are safe. 

It is not easy to see how it can be, that they who believe in 
a self-determining power of the will, and who restrict the agen- 
cy of God to a mere moral influence, such as one man exerts 
on the mind of another ; and such as God exerts on mankind 
promiscuously ; it is not easy to see, how they can have as 
much foundation for a life of humility and self-emptiness, an 
a life of entire dependence on God, as those who believe that 
without the Spirit’s immediate agency, to begin and perfect 
their deliverance from sin, there would be no hope of their 
salvation. 

She who is the fairest among women, the bride, the Lamb’s 
wife, is described as coming up from the wilderness Jean- 
ing upon her beloved. She walks, yet she leans. Her faith 
does not destroy her activity ; nor does her activity weaken 
her faith. Divest her of either of these characteristics, and 
you despoil her of her beauty. Her activity would lose all 
its holy lustre, were it self-sufficient ; and if her faith did not 
produce correspondent works, it would be as devoid of moral 
excellence as the faith of devils. 
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ARTICLE VII. 


A CRITICAL REVIEW OF AMERICAN COMMON SCHOOL HIS- 
TORIES: 


As embraced in a Report submitted to the ‘* New Jersey Society of Teachers and 
Friends of Education,” at a quarterly meeting held March 7, 1845. 


By M. Wituson, N. Y. 


Tue Report, from which the following article is abridged, 
was prepared for the New Jersey Education Society, by its 
request; and in accordance with a resolution of the Society, 
the same is now submitted to the public. 

The importance of the subject announced will be mani- 
fest, when it is remembered that it is from our common school 
histories, those unassuming companions of the school-room, 
and not from those more elaborate writings which grace the 
libraries of the men of wealth and the professional scholar, 
that the great mass of our citizens must ever derive their 
knowledge of the character, toils, and privations of our fathers, 
and of the origin and nature of our free institutions. 

It is the object of the following article, to give our promi- 
nent school histories such a review, as will enable all who feel 
an interest in the subject, to judge more understandingly of 
their comparative merits, and of their relative claims to the 
confidence and the patronage of the public. The task that 
we have undertaken is, of itself, a delicate one; and the more 
so, from the circumstance, that the reviewer exposes himself 
to become the reviewed. The spirit of searching criticism, 
however, has already gone abroad among teachers and friends 
of education; and who shall check its progress? It is the 
ordeal through which every important school book must here- 
after pass to public favor. The able and critical discussions 
upon the merits of school-books, recently called forth in the 
Educational Society of New Jersey, are indications of the 
same spirit; and we begin to have some confidence, that the 
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popularity of a school-book will, at no distant day, depend 
upon its intrinsic merits; and not, as heretofore, upon the 
favor of popular names, the wealth and enterprise of pub- 
lishers, and the chance condition of getting it into certain 
fortunate channels of trade. 

The subject of school histories will be examined under 
four heads: Arrangement, Anachronisms, Accuracy, and 
Literary Merits. 

1. Arrangement. Two different plans of arrangement 
have been adopted by American historians, in treating of our 
early colonial history. One plan is that of particular or indi- 
vidual history ; the other, that of common, or general history. 
The former, technically speaking, is history ethnographically ar- 
ranged, or, according to nations and tribes : the Jatter is history 
chronographically arranged, in which events in different nations 
are brought together and given in the order of time in which 
they occurred. The first of these methods, as applied to our 
own country, pursues the history of each colony separately 
down to the period of the French and Indian War, in 1754, 
after which, the separate and individual history of each colony 
is abandoned, and all are united in one common history. 
This arrangement has been adopted by Hale and Olney ; 
and by Frost, with respect to all the colonies except those of 
New England. 

The other plan of arrangement carries along together the 
contemporary events which happened in different colonies, and 
thus, as far as possible, blends the whole in one common his- 
tory. This latter plan has been adopted by Goodrich, Grim- 
shaw, Mrs. Willard, and in the pictorial history of S. G. 
Goodrich, the author of Peter Parley’s Tales. 

It is obvious that the history of a colony may be learned 
much more readily where the events are narrated in one un- 
broken series, and in one chapter, than where the series is 
frequently interrupted and the events are found dispersed 
through a dozen chapters. Let any one search for the 
colonial history of Virginia in the volumes of Bancroft, and 
he will find a little here, and a little there; and unless he 
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should read the three volumes through, he will be likely to 
omit some portion of Virginian history. Let it not, however, 
be supposed that we depreciate the value of Bancroft’s His- 
tory. We regard it as the best, for its purposes, that has yet 
been written. In our view, it is well adapted to those already 
familiar with the separate history of each colony, but exceed- 
ingly unfit for a school-book. Circumstances in the history 
of one colony are often narrated by Bancroft in connection 
with those of another colony, for the purpose of elucidating 
some important principle. ‘They are links taken from the 
chain of particular history, and, for especial purposes, formed 
into new series; and unless the reader can restore them to 
their proper places, the histories to which they belong must 
appear incomplete and broken. More fully to show the 
faultiness of this mode of arrangement for a school-book, we 
refer to Mrs. Willard’s History, and to Goodrich’s Pictorial 
History, in both which this plan is adopted. i's 

Of those histories that have adopted the other plan of ei 
arrangement, the well-known and early work of Hale yet is 
stands preeminent in this particular, and greatly in advance i? 
of any of its competitors. : 

In some of our school histories, a highly importan: feature 
has recently been introduced, which may properly be noticed + 
under the head of arrangement. We allude to the introduc- 7 4 
tion of maps. :” 

There are those living who recollect the time when geog- q 
raphy was studied in our schools without the aid of maps ; # 
but how preposterous would now appear the attempt to teach 
a child a knowledge of localities by description only. We 
believe the day is not far distant, when the attempt to impart 
a knowledge of history, without the aid of historical maps, 
will be deemed almost as great an absurdity. Will it be 
said that our ordinary school atlases furnish all the neces- 
sary aids: Without stating other numerous objections, we . i 
remark that the reader may search in vain, on modern os 
maps, for the names of numerous places, familiar in history, 
but forgotten in modern topography, because important only 
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in the remembrance of what they have been. But one or 
two dilapidated dwellings now mark the site of Jamestown, 
and among the ruins of the fortress of Louisburg, the once 
called Gibraltar of America, a few sheep roam for pastur- 
age, and a few fishermen’s huts now grace the site where 
once frowned the royal batteries. In the topography of 
the present, the monuments of the past are fast wasting 
away, and if we would restore their already half-effaced 
inscriptions, like Old Mortality, we must chisel them anew. 
No American school history should be written without its 
historical maps, on which should be given, with enlarged 
plans when necessary, the localities of all places distin- 
guished in our history; such as Ticonderoga and Crown 
Point; Lexington and Bunker’s Hill; Forts Stanwix and 
Schuyler ; Forts Washington, and Lee, and Edward ; Forts 
Clinton and Montgomery, Stony Point, Valley Forge and 
Wyoming, and the names of numerous other places not 
found on common maps. 

In our school histories, historical maps have been intro- 
duced only in those of Mrs. Willard, and in the Pictorial 
History of Goodrich. 

2. Anachronisms. ‘The length ofa year was fixed by Julius 
Cesar at 365 days and six hours, which is about eleven minutes 
and a fifth more than the true solar year, amounting in 130 years 
to one entire day, and a small fraction over. At the time of 
the Council of Nice, in the year 325, it was found that the 
vernal equinox had changed from the 25th to the 2Ist of 
March, and there it was fixed by the Council ; but in 1582, 
it had receded to the 11th. To bring it back therefore, Pope 
Gregory decreed that ten days should be taken out of the 
month of October, 1582; and that what would otherwise 
have been called the 10th should be called the 20th. It 
was, moreover, decreed that to prevent the accumulation of 
the same error in future, three days should be abated in every 
400 years, by restoring leap years to common years at the 
end of three successive centuries, and making leap year again 
at the close of every fourth century. In other words, the 
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year 1600 should be leap year as usual, but 1700, 1800, 
and 1900, the first three successive centuries, although their 
numbers are divisible by 4, should be common years, allow- 
ing February but 28 days; while the year 2000, being at the 
close of the 4th century, should be leap year; and thus in 
every subsequent 400 years. This correction leaves but a 
small error, amounting to less than a day aad a half in 5000 
years. 

As different European nations then commenced the year 
at different periods, some on the Ist of January, some on the 
25th of March, and others on the 25th of December, Pope 
Gregory, in order to produce uniformity, adopted the Roman 
method, and decreed that the year should commence on the 
Ist of January. Catholic nations and Catholic writers im- 
mediately adopted these regulations of the Pope, but they 
were for a long time rejected by Protestants. The Scots, 
who from time immemorial commenced the year on the 25th 
of March, adopted the Gregorian style in 1599, but the Eng- 
lish, with wonderful pertinacity, held out against these wise 
regulations during more than 150 years; during which time 
all their historians retained the old style in their dates. In 
1751, the English Parliament enacted that the year should 
commence on the first of January, and that the 3d of Septem- 
ber of that year should be called the 14th, thereby striking 
out eleven days, which the English calendar then required to 
reduce it to the Gregorian. 

As most of our colonial history is embraced between the 
time of the Gregorian reformation in 1582, and its adoption 
by the English Parliament in 1751, and as our historians 
have taken their materials partly from Catholic, and partly 
from Protestant writers, as might be expected, a great confue 
sion of dates has arisen, and we frequently find, on the same 
page, even in our best histories, part of the dates in old style, 
and part in new. More particularly is this the case in regard 
to the dates in the days of the month, for in most cases recent 
historians have made the change with respect to the date of 
the year. 
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During most of the period of our colonial history, a 
French colony occupied Canada on our North, while French 
and Spanish colonies were seated in Florida and Louisiana, 
on our South and West. ‘These were Catholic colonies, and 
their histories, intimately connected with ours, have been 
written by Catholic writers, who adopted the Gregorian or 
new style. Our colonial writers, on the contrary, retained 
the old style. ‘That our modern compilers, in taking their 
dates from these two sources, have not been at all careful to 
distinguish between these two styles, and that they thus pre- 
sent a great confusion of dates, we shall show by examples. 

In the accounts given of the destruction of Salmon Falls 
in 1689, Mather’s Magnalia, vii. 68, Belknap’s New Hamp- 
shire, i. 132, Williamson’s Maine, i. 618, and Holmes’s 
Annals, i. 431, following the English authorities, date the 
event March 18, being old style ; while Drake’s Indian His- 
tory, B. iii. 118, and Bancroft, iii. 182, both following Char- 
levoix, ii. 51, give the date according to new style, with the 
exception of an error of one day. Thus, in the different 
accounts of this event which American writers give, we find 
a discrepancy of ten days in the date. It may be remarked 
that, on the same page with the foregoing, Bancroft dates the 
destruction of Schenectady according to old style, thus chang- 
ing his mode of reckoning within the compass of a few lines. 
All our histories, however, date this event according to old 
style, because they take the date from the English writers, for 
although Charlevoix gives a minute account of this transac- 
tion, he omits the date. The most particular account we 
have is from Colonel Schuyler, then mayor of Albany, who 
wrote it nine days after the event, under date of 15th Feb., 
1689, equivalent to 25th February, 1690. 

Bancroft, iii. 184-185, gives the events of the expedition 
of Sir William Phipps against Port Royal and Quebec in 
1690, according to the French dates, (see Charlevoix ii. 82- 
87,) while Holmes’s Annals, i. 432, Williamson’s Maine, i. 
598, and other works, give the English dates, a difference of 
ten days. Thus Bancroft dates the summons for the surren- 
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der of Quebec, Oct. 16th, the landing of the troops Oct. 18th, 
and their reémbarkation Oct. 21st; while Holmes dates 
these events Oct. 6th, 8th, and Lith. It may be remarked 
here that Murray’s British America, Edinburgh edition, a 
valuable English work, follows the new style throughout in 
its history of Canada. The singular fact is presented that 
all the histories of Canada under the French, give the dates in 
new style, while all the histories of the contemporary English 
colonies retain the old style. 

The account of Frontenac’s expedition against the Onon- 
dagas in 1696, is taken exclusively from the French autho- 
rities, from Charlevoix, ii. 168 to 175, and here all our his- 
tories follow the new style. All our accounts of the massa- 
cre of the French by the Natchez Indians, in 1729, being 
taken from French writers, follow the new style. Charle- 
voix, li. 457, dates the event Nov. 28th. Thus also Holmes, 
i. 545, and Bancroft, iii. 360, etc. 

Holmes, Hutchinson, Belknap, Trumbull, Smith, etc., in 
the accounts which they give of the expedition of Nicholson 
against Port Royal in 1710, give the dates in old style. 
Bancroft, ii. 218, gives the marginal dates according to both 
modes, old style and new. Charlevoix’s account is in vol. 
ii. 343-345, where, as usual, the dates are given in new 
style. 

All our histories, with one exception, follow the old style 
in giving an account of the conquest of New Amsterdam, 
(now New-York,) by the English in 1664. The articles of 
capitulation, as given in full in Smith’s New-York, i. 19-21, 
are dated thus, “ August the 27th, old style, 1664.” Ban- 
croft is the only writer who dates this event according to new 
style ; but, strange to say, his account of the surrender of 
Albany a few days later, and of the reduction of the Swedes 
on the Deleware, retains the old style. 

Important European treaties likewise have received differ- 
ent dates from our best writers. Thus the treaty of Ryswick, 
which closed King William’s war, is dated in some of our 
histories, Sept. 10th, 1697, and in others Sept. 20th, the for- 
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mer being old style, and the latter new. The treaty of 
Utrecht, which closed Queen Anne’s war, is dated by 
Holmes and by most American writers, March 31st, 1713 ; 
but by Bancroft it is dated April 11th; which is the date 
given by French writers. All our school histories which 
give the date, retain the old style, although even here they 
commit an error of one day, dating March 30th, instead of 
March 3\st. 

Examples of this kind might be greatly multiplied, but 
those already given are sufficient to show the numerous dis- 
- crepancies in daies among our best writers. Not one of them 
appears to have endeavored to make his dates correspond to 
either style throughout, and in most cases not the least atten- 
tion, apparently, has been given to the subject, the author 
having taken his dates indiscriminately from such authorities, 
either Catholic or Protestant, as best suited his ‘convenience. 
It might be supposed that the highly valuable and otherwise 
accurate history of Bancroft, would not have overlooked this 
matter, and that the dates would have preserved a uniformity 
either according to old style or new. But while Bancroft, 
the same as most other writers, always changes the date of 
the year from old style to new, he sometimes changes the 
date of the day of the month and sometimes he does not, 
We have given a few examples in which he has made the 
change. We will notice a few in which he has not. 
Throughout our colonial history, generally, he has not 
made the change. The dates in the New England history 
are mostly in old style. The landing of the Pilgrims is dated 
December 11th, etc. In the following cases, among many 
others, the date of the year is correctly changed, but the date 
of the day of the month is not. 

The adoption of the early constitution of Connecticus 
stands on the records of the colony, January 14th, 1638. 
See Trumbull’s Connecticut. As this was inserted according 
to old style when the year commenced on the 25th of March, 
the true date in new style is Jan. 24th, 1639, a year and ten 
days later. But Bancroft, i. p. 402, instead of dating it Jan. 
24th, says Jan. 14, 1639. 
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The patent, incorporating the Providence and Rhode Is|- 
and Plantations, is dated in the original March 14th, 1643. 
See Knowles’s Roger Williams, Appendix. ‘This is equiva- 
lent to March 24th, 1644, new style. But Bancroft, and 
most of our recent writers, retain the March 14th, while they 
change the year. 

The articles by which Virginia submitted to Parliament 
are dated March 12, 1651, equivalent to March 22, 1652. 
Holmes, Bancroft and others, change the year, but not the 
day. 

The original grant of Carolina to Lord Clarendon, is 
dated March 24th, 1662. In the Memoirs de |’ Amerique, 
iv. 554 to 585, it is found in French with the date in new 
style (with an error, however, of one day), viz., April 4, 
1663. Bancroft, Holmes, etc., change the date of the year, 
but not of the day. 

The date given to the first constitution of New Jersey, as 
found in full in Smith’s New Jersey, Appendix, p. 512 to 521, 
is “ Feb. 10th, 1664.’ ‘This, according to our mode of reck- 
oning, would be previous to the grant to the Duke of York, 
and before there was any such province as New Jersey. 
Gordon, in his history of New Jersey, Note, p. 24, supposes 
therefore that Smith’s history, and other authorities which 
he had consulted were wrong. But had he known or re- 
flected that this date is in old style, making the true date a 
year and ten days later, the whole difficulty would have 
been removed. Bancroft, ii. 316, retains the Feb. 10th, but 


changes the year to 1665. 


The charter or fundamental laws of West New Jersy, as 
given in full in Smith’s N. Jersey, Appendix p. 521 to 539, 
are dated March 3, 1676. This being old style, the date in 
new style would be March 13, 1677. Bancroft, ii, 358, 
accordingly dates it 1677, but he retains the March 3, instead 
of giving March 13. 

We should here remark that in England, previous to the 
civil war, which resulted in the subversion of monarchy in 
1649, public documents, charters, deeds, etc., did not usually 
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receive the date of the year of our Lord, but the date of the 
year of the king’s reign. Thus the charter of Mass. Bay colo- 
ny is dated: in this manner. “ Witnes ourself at Westminster 
the fourth day of Marche in the fourth yeare of our raigne.” 
After the subversion of monarchy, the date of the year was 
given according to old style, previous to 1751. ‘The examples 
we have just quoted are such as received the date of the year. 

If the confusion and discrepancies which we have noticed 
are found in American histories, where there seems to be so 
little occasion for them, it might be interesting to inquire how 
it is with European histories, where Catholic and Protestant 
writers give an account of the same events. An examina- 
tion will show that in French and in English histories similar 
and even greater discrepancies prevail. ‘The histories of Eng- 
land and-France are intimately connected toward the close 
of the 17th century, and during the first half of the 18th, and 
although during this period the French writers generally fol- 
lowed the new style, while the English retained the old, 
yet the writers on either side frequently abandon their sys- 
tem, when they are obliged to go to the opposite side for au- 
thorities. We will compare a few dates as given in the 
French History of D’Anquetil, and the English of Smollet. 

The naval battle of La Hogue in 1692, is dated by Smol- 
let May 19th, by D’Anquetil May 29, the former in old 
style, the latter in new. 

Battle of Hoch Stadt in 1704, both agree. 

Battle of Turin, Sept. 7, 1706, both agree. 

Battle of Malplaquet, July 11, 1709, both agree. 

Treaty of Aix la Chapelle in 1748, Smollet says Oct. 7, 
D’ Anquetil Oct. 18.' 

Let us, however, return to American common school his- 
tories, and witness the effect there produced by such discrep- 
ancies. Notwithstanding the comparatively few dates that 
are retained in these works, there is enough to show the 
sources from which they originated. Our English histories 
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of France present these same discrepancies, giving dates, part 
of them in old style, and part of them in new, showing that 
the authorities relied on were mostly English. Our common 
school histories of the United States have adopted the old 
style throughout our colonial history, except in a few in- 
stances, some of which we will now notice. Events per- 
taining to Canadian history alone, are generally given in new 
style, when the dates are mentioned. It is well known that 
the eastern coasts of America were granted away by series 
of patents both by the English and the French monarchs. 
Our histories give the dates of the French patents in new 
style, and those of the English patents in old style. 

Some of our school histories date the landing of the Pil- 
grims at Plymouth Dec. 11th, 1620. This is old style, and 
is the date given by Hale, Webster, Frost, and Grimshaw, 
and the date probably designed by Mrs. Willard. Both Ol- 
ney and Goodrich, however, date this event Dec. 22d, a date 
which they erroneously supposed to correspond in new style 
with Dec. 11th, old style. In the same verse with this date, 
Olney says the Pilgrims arrived at Cape Cod Nov. 9th. 
Yet Nov. 9th is the date in old style. Here are then two dates, 
only two lines apart, one in old style, and the other in new. 
Goodrich, with the exception of the date of the landing of 
the Pilgrims, gives all the other dates, throughout the co- 
lonial history, in old style. The Pictorial History, by S. G. 
Goodrich, the author of Peter Parley’s Tales, throughout 
the whole account of the voyage, landing and first winter 
of the Pilgrims, gives the dates accurately, in new style ; 
but throughout all the other colonial histories, it gives the 
dates in old style. Why these changes, this want of sys- 
tem, of uniformity, we leave to others to explain as best they 
can. But let them not judge our common school histories 
too severely, for we have shown that our large and best 
histories are equally, if not even more censurable. 

It has been observed that Olney and Goodrich date the 
landing of the Pilgrims Dec. 22d. This is the date which 
most of our modern writers give, when they attempt to 
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change the date of this event from old style to new. 
Holmes, in his Annals, vol. i. p. 163, speaking of this 
event, says, “ The 22d ef December, new style, correspond- 
ing to the 11th, old style, has long been observed at Ply- 
mouth, and occasionally at Boston, in commemoration of 
the landing of the Fathers.” .The 22d of December has 
indeed long been observed in this manner, yet it can easily 
be shown fhat it is not the anniversary of the event which 
it is designed to commemorate. The true anniversary is the 
21st of December, and not the 22d. This may be shown, 
both by actual, computation, and by reference to the decree of 
Gregory, in 1682. At this date, the revision of the calendar 
required ten days to be struck out for its correction, and as, at 
the rate of eleven minutes and a fifth per year, it would re- 
quire an addition of 130 years for the error to amount to an 
entire day, eleven days should not be struck out until the 
year 1712. Gregory, however, decided that the change 
should be made in the year 1700. Ten days, therefore, and 
not eleven should be struck out in order to change dates from 
old style to new between the years 1600 and 1700. For 
1620 the change can be only ten days. The error of the 
New England people, and of the historians who have copied 
it, arose from not reflecting that the decree of Parliament, 
abating eleven days, was inapplicable to events that occurred 
prior to the year 1700. 

3. Having completed our examination of the Arrance- 
mENT and Anacuronisms of our several school histories, we 
shall now proceed to examine their claims to Accuracy In 
THE STATEMENT OF Facts. Under this head, we do not 
know that we can do better than to point out briefly the 
errors, whether of ignorance or of carelessness, into which we 
believe they have fallen, giving at the same time, whenever 
necessary; our authorities for their correction. We shall 
quote from all our prominent school histories indiscriminately, 
arranging the supposed errors according to the dates of the 
events to which they refer. We commence with the year 
1497, the year of the discovery of the North American con- 
tinent. 
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Hale, Goodrich, Olney, Webster, Grimshaw, and Mrs. 
Willard, have adopted an error of early writers in supposing 
that Newfoundland was the first land discovered by the Ca- 
bots in 1497. It is now conceded we believe, by all modern 
writers of repute, that the land first discovered was the coast 
of Labrador. See Memoir of Sebastian Cabot, p. 51. Mur- 
ray’s British America (Edinburgh Edition), ii. 277. Also 
Bancroft, i. p. 9, ete. 

In Webster’s history, pp. 76-77, it is stated that the Ca- 
bots discovered “ Prima Vista,’ supposed to be Newfound- 
land, in 1494 or 5, and that during the second voyage, in 
1498, the first discovery of the continent was made, June 
11th, old style. It is now a well established fact that the 
Cabots sailed on their first voyage in May, 1497, instead of 
1494 or 5, as Webster states, and that they discovered land 
on the 24th of June, old style, of the same year. See with 
reference to this supposed voyage, in 1494 or 5, Bozman’s 
Maryland, i. 11, Note, in which the account is shown to be 
unworthy of credit ; see also Appendix Ist, establishing the 
date of the patent to the Cabots. 

Frost, p. 21, says that Cabot discovered the continent 
June 14. On the contrary, the true date is June 24th, old 
style, or July 3d, new style. See in Hakluyt, iii. 6, the 
words of Sebastian Cabot himself, “Die 24 Junii,” etc. 
“ Hane autem appellant terram primum visam.” Of course, 
Cabot dated according to old style. 

Mrs. Willard, in giving an account of the expedition of 
De Soto, who landed in Florida in 1539, states, that after 
his death ‘the officer who succeeded him in command 
lost no time in conducting the poor remains of the army 
down the Mississippi, and thence to Cuba.” The same gen- 
eral statement is made in Goodrich, p. 17, Goodrich’s Pict. 
Hist., p. 22, and Olney, p. 28. The error is probably taken 
from Belknap’s Biography, article De Soto. Belknap inad- 
vertently states that the remnant of the party embarked for 
Cuba, but his authorities state differently. Instead of the 
statement being true that the party lost no time before they 
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embarked on the Mississippi, they actually spent six summer 
months in attempting to penetrate to Mexico by land, after 
which they returned to the Mississippi and there passed the 
winter ; so that it was a year and forty days after the death 
of De Soto before they embarked on the Mississippi, and then 
instead of returning to Cuba, as is stated, after leaving the 
Mississippi they turned to the right, followed the coast and 
terininated their voyage at the river Panuco, in Mezico. 
The party did not return to Cuba at all. The materials for 
obtaining a correct knowledge of the facts are sufficiently 
ample. Besides the original Portuguese and Spanish narra- 
tions, which are mostly copied by Herrera, Purchas, Harris, 
and others, an account of this expedition, given with great 
minuteness of detail, may be found in Theodore Irving’s 
* Conquest of Florida.” 

Mrs. Willard, on p. 20 of the Abridgment, enumerates the 
Cherokees as belonging to the Mobilian family of tribes. 
But we believe that no other writer has thus classed them. 
They formed a distinct nation, speaking a language which 
had no affinity to the Mobilian or Muskogee—Choctaw. See 
Gallatin’s Synopsis in vol. ii. of Archeologia Americana, and 
other works on Indian history. 

Frost, p. 51, speaking of Port Royal, says, “It was the 
oldest Christian settlement in North America, having been 
founded in 1605.” Yet the Spaniards had settlements in 
Mexico nearly a century previous, and St. Augustine, in 
Florida, was founded in 1565, thirty-nine years before Port 
Royal. 

Goodrich’s Pictorial History says, the design of the Vir- 
ginia colony which settled at Jamestown, was to settle on 
Roanoke river. On the contrary, they designed to settle on 
Roanoke Island. 

Grimshaw, p. 82, in speaking of the respective claims of 
the French and the English to American territory, adduces 
as an argument in favor of the French claim, that Quebec was 
settled before Jamestown. Yet, on the contrary, Jamestown 
was settled about fifteen months before Quebec. 
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Some of our histories state that the master of the May- 
flower, having been bribed by the Dutch, intentionally carried 
the vessel further north than Hudson river, etc. See Hale, 
p. 28, and Grimshaw, p. 46. These statements are now 
generally conceded to be erroneous. The New-York histo- 
rians reject the idea of treachery. See also Bancroft, vol. i. 
p. 309, who says, ‘ Not by the treachery, but rather by the 
ignorance and self-will of their captain.” See also Gordon’s 
New Jersey, p. 7, who says, “ The allegation that the cap- 
tain was bribed by the Dutch, is not entitled to credence.” 

Mrs. Willard, p. 38, states that “‘ Weston’s colony,” which 
settled at Weymouth, came out in the fall of 1621. Mrs. 
Willard likewise states that they passed the winter with the 
Plymouth colony, enjoying their hospitality, etc. Both are 
errors. ‘The colony came out in the summer of 1622, and 
removed to Weymouth in the autumn of the same year. 
See Bancroft, vol. i. p. 318, Morton’s New England Memo- 
rial, p. 79, Baylie’s Memoir of Plymouth colony, vol. i. p. 
93, Holmes’s Annals, p. 177, and Prince’s Chronology, p. 
204. 

Hale, p. 32, Frost, p. 93, and Olney, p. 58, date the 
banishment of Roger Williams from Massachusetts Bay col- 
ony in 1634. Yet the decree of banishment was given in 
the latter part of 1635, and he did not leave the colony until 
the beginning of the year 1636. Olney, in a biographical 
note, p. 71, gives the correct date. Holmes’s Annals, vol. 
i, p. 225, gives the wrong date. See Bancroft, vol. i. p. 
377, and Baylie’s Memoir of Plymouth Colony, p. 221. 

All the common school histories that we have examined, 
and which give the date, viz. Hale’s, Olney’s, Goodrich’s, 
Grimshaw’s, Frost’s, Mrs. Willard’s and Goodrich’s Pictorial 
History, date the settlement of Delaware by the Swedes, in 
1626 or 7, except Webster, who says between 1630 and 
1637. Although the statements found in the first seven of 
our school histories just mentioned, are such as are given by 
all early writers on American history, yet later writers have 


conclusively shown that they are errors, and that the Swed-- 
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ish colony was not planted until 1638, eleven years after the 
time usually stated. Gordon’s New Jersey, p. 10, says the 
common date “is an error, arising from the historian having 
inferred that a colony had been established immediately after 
the proposition for forming it had been published in Sweden.” 
Moreover, it is known that the settlement was not made until 
after the death of Gustavus Adolphus, which occurred in 
1632. Gordon’s authorities are very satisfactory, but Ban- 
croft, ii. 286, is even more explicit, and removes all doubt 
about the date. It is surprising that none of our common 
school histories have made the correction. Mrs. Willard, p. 
77, commits a still further error, by stating that the Swedish 
colony settled on the east side of Delaware river, calling the 
country New Sweden. On the contrary, as is well known, 
the colony settled on Christiana Creek, near Wilmington, in 
the present state of Delaware. East of Delaware river 
would have been in New Jersey ; but it was Delaware, and 
not New Jersey, that was called New Sweden. Moreover, 
Mrs. Willard is giving an account of the first settling of 
Delaware, and her account presents the singular inconsisten- 
cy that the first settlement in Delaware was made in New 
Jersey. And to show that the mistake in the location of the 
colony is not a typographical error, it may be mentioned 
that the writer soon after speaks of a Dutch colony being 
planted “on the west side of the same river.” Moreover 
the chronological table in the large work gives the following 
items: 1627, Swedes and Fins colonize the east side of the 
Delaware river.” For authorities with respect to the Swe- 
dish settlement we refer to Gordon’s New Jersey, p. 9, Gor- 
don’s Pennsylvania, 15-16, Dunlap’s New York, i. 50, Ban- 
croft, ii. 281, and other recent histories. 

The result of the examination given to eight of our most 
prominent school histories, shows a list of more than Two 
HUNDRED AND FIFTY ERRORS ;' allowing for those that are 
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repeated by different writers ; and, of these errors, the most 
numerous and the most important are found in Mrs. Willard’s 
Abridgment. A large number of those enumerated, consist 
of errors in dates; and when it is considered that compara- 
tively few dates are found in most of our school histories, the 
number we have presented, of this class of errors, must ap- 
pear surprisingly large. In numerous instances, erroneous 
dates might with justice have been inferred from the context, 
and from the order of narration; but these we have in most 
cases passed by. In no case have we enumerated, as errors, 
dates given accurately either in old style or in new. With 
one exception, that of the Pictorial History of Goodrich, the 
works reviewed have been before the public from nine and 
ten to twenty-five years; during which period abundant time 
has been allowed the authors and publishers for their correc- 
tion. One of these works has recently made its appearance 
as ‘* Revised and enlarged from the one hundredth edition ;” 
in which, however, notwithstanding the revision, the old er- 
rors have been stereotyped anew. If authors will not take 
the trouble to correct their own works, how much are they 
indebted to those who will do tke labor for them ! 

4. We now come to the fourth and last division of 
our subject, the LirerRaRy MERITS of our several com- 
mon school histories. Here we must be brief, and with- 
out any remarks on what we regard the appropriate style 
for different kinds of school-books, and on the importance of 
always placing in the hands of youth, works both grammati- 
cally and rhetorically correct, we shall proceed to notice only 
such things in our school-histories, as require little comment, 
and about which we believe there can be no diversity of 
opinion. 

The writers of some of our school histories have not been 
sufficiently careful to avoid the introduction of language which 
cannot readily be understood either by teachers or pupils. 
We give a few examples, without specifying authors. 

In a well known and popular school history we have the 
following account of a naval battle. “In five minutes the 
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main-top-mast was shot away, and falling down with the 
main-top-sail-yard, across the larboard fore and fore-top-sail 
yard, rendered her head yards unmanageable during the rest 
of the action. In two minutes more, her gaff and mizzen- 
top-gallant-mast were shot away.’ ‘The author has here in- 
corporated part of the official account of a naval battle, into 
a school book designed for the reading of children. Although, 
doubtless, sufficiently intelligible to a seaman, few of the pu- 
pils in our schools could understand it. And why fill their 
heads with sounds without meaning ? 

From another work we quote the following. “'Talley- 
rand demanded a douceur of 250,000 dollars for himself,’ etc. 
“A quo warranto was issued against the company of Massa- 
chusetts Bay,” etc. “The French Chargé d’Afiaires at the 
Hague,” etc. “The number placed hors du combat was 
four hundred and fifty.” Why not say in these cases Tailey- 
rand demanded a present, gift or bribe, etc. ; a writ of in- 
quiry, or an order was issued; the number disabled or 
wounded, etc. ; the French minister at the Hague ?—for these 
terms would have been intelligible to all. 

We do not say that these things are characteristic of any 
of our school histories, but we believe that Hale’s history is 
the only one that is entirely free from unexceptionable ex pres- 
sions. The language of Hale, although generally censured as 
being tame and spiritless, we believe to be far superior to 
that of any school history yet published. 

Mrs. Willard’s history has received the highest commend- 
ations both for its accuracy and its high literary merits. Of 
the character of its claims tojaccuracy, we have given abundant 
examples. Its claims to literary excellence, we shall now 
proceed to examine with that brevity which the space already 
occupied by our extended review demands. 

In the following sentence, on p. 17, the figurative and the 
literal are so combined as to render not only the rhetoric but 
the grammar also faulty. ‘Of these branches of the Dela- 
ware or the Algonquin race, the first who figure in the early 
history of our nation were the Powhatans.” This analyzed 
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gives the following. The first branches who figure were the 
Powhatan Indians. The relative who here refers to branches ; 
branches are said to figure; and then we are told these 
branches are certain Indians. 

This is exceedingly awkward: “'The authorities of Hull 
in the meantime got notice; and the Dutch commander, at 
the sight of a large armed company, having a fair wind, with 
oaths, hoisted anchor, and sailed away.” p. 52. 

The following are obscure and inelegant, owing to the fre- 
quent repetition of the pronoun, and the frequent transition from 
one person to another. ‘ Miantonomoh sought the life of 
Uncas, because he was aware that he could not make him unite 
in aconspiracy which he was exciting against the whites. A 
Pequod whom he hired, wounded the Mohegan chief, and then 
fled to him for protection. He refused to surrender the as- 
sassin but dispatched Aim with his own hand.” p. 101. 
Again, “They set fire to Charlestown. The Americans 
await their approach in silence until they are within ten 
rods of the redoubt. Then taking a steady aim they pour 
upon them a deadly fire. They are thrown into confusion 
and many of their officers fall. They aré twice repuls- 
ed. Clinton now arrives and they again rally,” ete. p. 
197. On page 198 we have the following language relating 
to those accused of witcheraft. ‘*The unhappy persons 
were confronted with those who accused them, and asked 
‘Why do you afflict those children?’ If answered, I do not 
afflict them, they commanded them to look upon the children, 
at which they would fall into fits, and then declare they were 
thus troubled by the persons apprehended.” After supply- 
ing a very awkward ellipsis we will construe this sentence. 
If they (the accused, in the plural form) answered I (singular 
form) do not afflict them (the children), they (the judges) 
commanded them (the accused) to look upon the children, at 
which they (the children) would fall into fits,” ete. 

Of the numerous examples of faulty construction we se- 
lect the following: ‘“ By means of his acquaintance with the 
Narragansetts, Williams learned that a conspiracy was form- 
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ing to cut off the English, headed by Sassacus, the powerful 
chief of the Pequods.” p. 67. ‘The construction here implies 
that the English were headed by Sassacus. 

“'They reached through many discouragements, by 
disaster, treachery and climate, the great Illinois.” p. 119. 
The construction and the punctuation of this sentence ex- 
press the meaning that the means used in order to reach the 
Illinois were disaster, treachery, and climate ; whereas, the 
meaning intended was, that there were discouragements by 
disaster, treachery, and climate. ‘The sentence should have 
heen expressed thus. Through many discouragements by dis- 
aster, treachery, and climate, they reached the great Illinois. 

«To survey the estates of Lord Faifax, then residing in 
Virginia, he first began his career of active life.” p. 154. 
This states that he first began his career of active life in 
order to survey the estates of Lord Fairfax. On the con- 
trary he began by surveying, etc. The adverb first is super- 
fluous. He began, is sufficient. 

“He then revealed a conspiracy which the Indians had 
formed and requested him to join.” p. 60. By the con- 
struction, the verb requested is in the imperfect tense, hav- 
ing for its subject the pronoun he understood; whereas, the 
meaning intended requires it to be in the pluperfect tense 
agreeing with Indians. 

«¢ New Plymouth now began to flourish. For the land 
being divided, each man labored for himself and his family. 
Their government was a pure democracy.” p. 60. In this 
extract there is nothing to which the pronoun their can re- 
fer. Instead of their government, it should have read the 
government of the colony. On pages 176 and 183 may be 
found examples in which the construction requires a mean- 
ing different from that intended. 

“Yet they never repined or repented of the step they 
had taken.” p. 58. Never should have been followed by 
nor. Or gives an antithesis of sentiment not intended, and 
renders the latter part of the phrase an affirmative declara- 
tion. 
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“They saw neither sun moon or stars.” p. 52. Again, 
“They neither ate, slept or labored, or even worshipped 
God in the sanctuary without arms and ammunition at hand.”’ 
p. 72. Neither should always be followed by nor ; either 
by or. 

Speaking of an error of sentiment and feeling which the 
Puritans indulged, the writer says, p. 114, “This produced 
uncharitableness towards others, and the bad effects of the re- 
ligious sentiment perverted.” We suppose the writer de- 
signed to speak of a perversion of religious sentiment. 

The following requires no comment. ‘ We have already 
mentioned Colonel John Washington. Lawrence Washing- 
ton was his son; Augustus Washington Ais” p. 153. 

“He gave them their choice, to labor for six hours a 
day or have nothing to eat.” p. 42. The unnecessary in- 
troduction of the word for here conveys an idea of price 
which was not intended. The following is somewhat objec- 
tionable for a similar reason. ‘“ East Jersey, the property of 
Carteret, being exposed to sale, Penn purchased it for twelve 
Quakers.” 

We give a few examples of the wrong use of words. 
Speaking of the claims which the Dutch made to the coun- 
try bordering on the Connecticut river, the writer says, p. 47, 
“The court of England disowned those claims,’ meaning, 
probably, that the court of England denied the justness of 
the claims of the Dutch. The meaning of disown is not to 
admit as one’s own. One person cannot disown the claims 
of another. 

Again: “ The Indian chief freely gave land to Williams 
whose neighborhood he now coveted.” p. 67. Neighbor- 
hood signifies either a community of neighbors or the place 
they occupy, and the word cannot be appropriately applied 
to proximity of person. 

Again: “The governor left the province, and Leisler 
assumed to administer the government.” ‘To assume to do 
a thing is an impropriety of speech. Again: “The son 
of Pocahontas survived and reared an offspring which is per- 
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petuated in some of the best families of Virginia,” p. 45. 
Surely that identical offspring could not have been perpet- 
uated! Characters, principles, races, etc., may be perpetuated, 
but that persons may be perpetuated is a new thing in phi- 
losophy. 

We select a few examples which show an occasional 
lowering of the style unbecoming the dignity of a historian. 

“ At last a few followers having joined him, he fixed at 
Seekonk, since Rehoboth, within the limits of the Plymouth 
colony,” p. 67. “ Afterwards they changed their location and 
fived where Albany now stands.” p. 92. ‘Soon after this 
Zeisberger led a party who fixed for a time on the Alleghany 
river,” etc. etc. p. 260. “They gave notice that Massasoit, 
the Sachem of the Pokanokets was hard by.” “The high 
manner of Vane, his profound religious feeling, and his great 
knowledge so wrought in his favor,” ete. p. 65. “ This would 
naturally breed quarrels and bloodshed.” p. 15. 

We close by noticing a few strictly ungrammatical phrases. 

‘“‘ He therefore sent out two ships ladened with conscien- 
tious Huguenots.” p. 27. (There is no such participle as 
ladened.) 

“The natives were as kindly as their climate and soil,” 
p- 34. 

“The admiral, with Sir Thomas Gates and Sir George 
Somers, were empowered to govern the colony until his arri- 
val.” p. 43. (That is, the admiral were empowered.) 

“ Before spring, half of their number, among whom was 
the governor and his wife,” etc. p. 58. 

‘‘ The whole settlement, thus constantly excited, were in 
the feverish condition of intense and continual fear,” p. 72. 

“Fear and terror was on every side.” p. 124. “ Every 
one of Dade’s army were killed on the fatal field.” p. 322. 

“If force was employed against them, they would repel it 
by force.” p. 176. 

«A large quantity of ammunition and stores were deposit- 
ed at Concord.” p. 193. 

We add, from the questions, a few examples of the use of 
he wrong case of the pronoun. 
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“« Who did he send as leader of the colony ?” p. 26. 

““ Who did the Plymouth company send out?” p. 37. 

“What did the proprietors obtain?—-Who make gover- 
nor?” p. 63. 

“‘ Who did he send to take the country ?” p. 95. 

“« Who did he send over as governor-general ?” p. 110. 

“« Who did king William send over in 1790 ?” p. 122. 

«« Who did Fletcher succeed ?” p. 133. 

“ Who did Queen Anne make governor?” p. 134. 

«* Who did Sir Henry Clinton authorize ?” etc. p. 238. 

“ Who did they make treasurer?” p. 241, etc. etc. 

We might have made a much larger collection of similar 
examples. ‘Those we have selected are taken exclusively 
from the common school edition of Mrs. Willard’s works, al- 
though we notice, generally, the same, and even more numer- 
ous errors in the larger history, called the library edition. We 
ought, perhaps, here to remark, that Mrs. Willard’s history is not 
a recent work, as many suppose ; and that the sentences we 
have selected have not, therefore, gone forth in haste from the 
hands of the writer, without sufficient time for their revision. 
The original work, if we mistake not, was published more 
than fifteen years ago ; but in the changes through which it has 
passed, to its present improved form, well may we ask, where 
are the corrections ? 


In our remarks, we trust we have not gone beyond the 
legitimate province of the reviewer ; we have spoken of works, 
now the property of the public, with that freedom which we 
believed the subject demanded ; and should the cause of edu- 
cation gain any thing by our efforts, we shall deem ourselves 
most amply rewarded. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 


DOMINICI DIODATI I. C. NEAPOLITANI, DE CHRISTO GR/ECE 
LOQUENTE EXERCITATIO. 


Translated by Rev. O. T. Dossrn, LL, D., of Western Independent College, Exeter, England 


Continued from page 366, Vol. L 


Part II].— Answers to the positions and oljections of those 
who advocate other views. 


As we have now, we conceive, more than demonstrated 
our assertion that the Jews, from the time of the Maccabees, 
and that the Lord Christ used the Hellenistic tongue, it now 
only remains that we weigh the opinions of others on this 
point. ‘The remainder of our plan, then, engages us in the 
double task of canvassing and refuting the various theories of 
our opponents, and of meeting the objections which the pa- 
trons of these theories urge against our own hypothesis. 


Cuarter 1.—The various opinions concerning the language 
of Christ are described and refuted. 


There are three opinions upon this subject. Of these the 
first is, that Christ spoke Hebrew, which has met with but a 
small share of public approbation, ‘The second is, that he 
.used the Latin tongue. This is confined to but one or two. 

The third, and the most commonly received is, .that he 
spoke the Chaldee or Syriac, These we shall refute in or- 
der. But pardon, gentle reader, the preliminary observation, 
that we speak here of the language naturally spoken by 
Christ, or which is the same thing, of that which prevailed in 
Judea during the period of his life. For, apart from this 
question, who will deny that he knew all languages? The 
mere accident of his using a Chaldee or Hebrew word occa- 
sionally does not, by any means, of necessity imply that he 
commonly spoke these tongues, or that either was his vernacu- 
lar language. Far from it. ‘To our purpose however. 
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$1. The Hebrew tongue was neither vernacular to Christ 
nor to the Jews of his day. | 
Some suppose that Christ spoke Hebrew, on the ground 
that that language was more sacred than any other : just as if 
sacredness could characterize the tones and modulation of a 
tongue. Otho Sperling' was of this opinion, together with a 
few others to whom the Sacred History must have been very 
imperfectly known. The great body of the learned teach us 
that this language ceased to be vernacular after the Babylon- 
ish captivity. In the reign of Jehoiachim, the Chaldeans 
came up against Judea and inflicted the direst cruelties upon 
the inhabitants: many were slain ; and of those who survived, 
the greater part was carried captive to Babylon.* There 
they were constrained to Jearn and use the language of their 
captors ; and thus they gradually forgot their own during the 
course of seventy years. Their dispersion amongst the Chal- 
deans, and their intermarriages with the women of the coun- 
try, would aid in producing this effect, as all the children of 
such connections would speak only the language of the native 
Chaldeans. It is natural also to believe, that the elder mem- 
bers of the Jewish community must have died off during this 
long period, while the juniors, born and brought up among 
the Chaldeans, would be ignorant of the Hebrew tongue, and 
use only the dialect of the country with which they were 
familiar from childhood. From all this it would readily hap- 
pen that, when the Hebrews returned to the land of their 
fathers, they could not understand the language of their fathers. 
Nehemiah tells us that, when the book of the law was read in 
Hebrew in the temple, the people wept because they could 
not understand it, and when Ezra interpreted the divine stat- 
utes in Chaldee they were affected with the liveliest joy. 
Hence it came to pass that, after the return of Ezra, the law 


1 Sperlingius de Num. non cusis, cap. 18, p. 110, 
2 Jerem. cap. 25; lib. 2 Paralip. cap. 36. 
3 V. Nehemiam, cap. 8, et Interpr. ibi. 
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was translated into Chaldee for the benefit of the people, be- 
cause they had forgotten the Hebrew during the captivity, as 
the Rabbis Azariah and Gedaliah,' with others, inform us. 
Hence, too, originated the composition of the Books cf Dan- 
iel, Nehemiah and Ezra, in Chaldee rather than in Hebrew. 
Hence, teo, the use of the Chaldean era in chronological 
computation,® as we find it adopted by Daniel*® and others.‘ 
Moreover, while the Jews were in slavery they adopted the 
Chaldee instead of the Hebrew characters, for those we now 
call Hebrew are really Chaldee, the older Hebrew having 
been what we now designate Samaritan. How can it be, 
then, with the least appearance of likelihood, that that lan- 
guage which had so long ceased to be spoken should yet, in 
the time of Christ, be the vernacular tongue of the Jews? 
The supposition is manifestly absurd. Let us now look at 
another hy pothesis. 


§ 2. Hardouin’s opinion laid open and confuted. 


John Hardouin, a man of distinguished genius and won- 
derful learning, at the close of his commentaries on the New 
Testament, says, that the Latin Language was familiar to our 
Lord and to the Jewish people. ‘Ever since,’ he says, 
the Romans obtained the supreme power in Judea and Jeru- 
salem, after the establishment of Herod the Great, but espe- 
cially after the death of Archelaus, when the pretors or pro- 
curators were sent thither by the emperors, the Latin language 
was used every where by the people on account of their ne- 
cessary intercourse with the Romans. The Jews of Jerusa- 
lem, therefore, spoke Latin with the Romans, just as much 
as the inhabitants of Avignon French, those of Rome Italian, 
those of Germany German, and those of England English.” 
In this citation I have exposed, not the grave sentiment of a 


1 R. Azarias et R. Gedalias, citati in p. 75 

2 Ut in Ji. 4 Reg. cap. 1, v. 17, cap. 3, v. 1, ete. 
3 Vide Danielem, cap. 2, v. 1. 

4 Esdras, cap. 1, v. 1 ; Nehemias, cap. 5, v. 14. 
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philosopher, but the phantasy of a lover of paradox (zov 2aga- 
8ofordérov). The volume in which such absurdities are 
broached can claim no milder name for its author or his work, 
and so far as I have learned has not yet secured the suffrage 
of a single intelligent mind.'. That this hypothesis is utterly 
unworthy a man of sense and erudition, will at once appear 
upon consideration. I[t is true, indeed, as we expressed it 
in the beginning of this essay, ‘that the languages of con- 
quered nations have frequently given place to those of their 
conquerors.” Yet the case of Judea, when invaded by the 
Romans, forms a notable exception to that axiom. ‘Twice 
before the birth of Christ had that warlike people made in- 
cursions into Judea and taken possession of the holy city. 
The first occasion was in the year B. C. 59, under Cneius 
Pompey, who reduced the Jews to subjection.?_ Previous to 
this, and during the Maccabaite period, the Jews had been 
in alliance with the Romans,* but even when Pompey invaded 
them, the object of the Roman General was not so much to 
hold the country, as to settle the disputes between Aristobulus 
and Hyrcanus about the succession. Jerusalem being taken 
and the temple entered, Pompey took nothing therefrcm, 
believing that the people would be more easily attached to 
him by kindness than kept down by fear, for which he is 
commended by Cicero and Josephus.’ He ordered that the 
temple should be purified and sacrifice presented ; and having 
restored Hyrcanus to the pontificate, departed. ® 

The second time was in the year B. C. 33, when Sosius 
went to Jerusalem, by order of Antony, to assist Herod in 





*[' Ineptum sane libellum super eodem argumento nuperrime scripsit M. 
Molkenbuhr, cui titulum fecit: Problema Criticum, Sacra Scriptura Novi Tes- 
tamenti in quo idiomate originaliter ab apostolis edita fuit? Paderborne, 1822. 
Qui totam hance rem exvero dijudicare vult consultum eat A. J. Binterim, Pro- 
pempticum ad Problema Criticum. Moguntie, 1822.—Eb.] 

2 Tacitus, lib. 5 Historiarum, cap. 9. 

3 Lib. 1 Mach. cap. 8, 12, et 14. 

4 Cicero, Orat pro Flacco, cap. 28. 

5 Joseph. de Bello, lib. 1, cap. 7, p. 67 ad 69. 
6 Id. ibidem, cap. 6 et 7, p. 65 ad 69. 
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obtaining the kingdom. When the city was taken on this 
occasion, Herod repressed the license of the soldiery, and for- 
bade them not only to enter the temple, but even to plunder 
the private dwellings in accordance with the usages of war. 
Wherefore Sosius, after he had dedicated a golden crown to 
Jehovah, left Jerusalem and the neighboring region unpillaged 
in the hands of the new king.' 

But we do not read of either Pompey or Sosius leaving 
Roman colonies in Judea, or changing the religious rites of 
the country, or introducing any new observances whatsoever. 
On the contrary, we have many Roman decrees in which 
great respect is paid to the Jews, and they are allowed to re- 
tain the religion of their country, and profess it without mo- 
lestation in every quarter of the world, as may be fully seen 
in Josephus.* 

Besides, the soldiers led by Pompey® and Sosius‘ into the 
country were not Romans, but in the greater part Syrians. 
We know, indeed, that in the 9th year of Christ the land of 
Judea was reduced to the condition of a Roman province. 
Yet, not even then did any thing occur to change the lan- 
guage of the natives, for the Roman troops left to garrison the 
country would be always few in number, as the soldiers were 
perpetually drafted off from Judea to the eastern wars. Even 
the Roman army at the downfall of Jerusalem, if you except 
a few legions, was raised entirely from Syria, Arabia, Asca- 
lon and Cesarea.’ Such was the tenure by which the Ro- 
mans held Judea. Who then can believe that two short in- 
vasions of Palestine by the Romans, before Christ, and the 
tenure of the country by so few troops after h's birth, could 
introduce, to any considerable extent, the Latin tongue ? 


1 Idem, lib. 1 de Bel. cap. 18, p. 98, 99. 

2 Idem in Antiquit. lib. 14, cap. 10. 

3 Idem de Bello, lib. 1, cap. 7, § 5, p. 66. 

4 Idem in Antiq. lib. 14, cap. 15, § 10, p. 734. 

5 Idem de Bello, lib. 5, cap. 1, § 5, et alibi. Tacitus, libro 5 Historiarum, 
eap. 1. 
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Nor does history alone oppose Hardouin, but the very 
coins of that period which have been handed down to us, and 
are copied by our author himself in his work, De Numis 
Herodiadum. ‘These coins ate found to bear not Latin, but 
Greek inscriptions. Besides, the cities which were newly 
built in Palestine and named in honor of distinguished Ro- 
mans, received Greek appellations ; for instance SBaory in 
honor of Augustus, 4:8ias in honor of Livia, 4goveo0¢g of Dru- 
sus, and TiBegués of Tiberius. 

I cannot then conceive why Hardouin should say that 
the Latin language was, at that period, as common in Judea 
as French at Avignon, Italian at Rome, and German in Ger- 
many, for there is unquestionable evidence to prove that, at that 
period, Greek was the more widely prevailing language. We 
appeal no further than to the testimony of Cicero, who in his 
speech for Archias says:' Greca leguntur omnibus fere gen- 
tibus ; Latina suis finibus exiguis sane continentur. This 
hypothesis, therefore, may be regarded as exploded, and may 
be numbered among the paradoxes of Hardouin. 


§ 3. Neither the. Chaldee nor Syriac was vernacular to 
Christ and to the Jews of his day. 


We now come to consider the opinions of those, who re- 
present Christ as speaking Chaldee or Syriac. John Albert 
Widmanstadt, Jurisconsult and Senator, who first edited the 
New Testament in Europe in the Syriac language, in his dedi- 
cation of that work to the Emperor Ferdinand, contends that 
the Chaldee or Syriac idiom, which the Hebrews learned 
during the Babylonian captivity, continued in use in Judea 
down to the time of Christ: consequently that our Lord, the 
blessed Virgin, the Apostles, and all the Jews besides, spoke 
Chaldee. George Amira Edeniensis* of Lebanon adopts the 
same strain, in the preface to his Syriac Grammar. Arias 


? Cicero orat. pro Archia, cap. 10, n. 23. 
? Amira in Pre]. Gram. Syr. de Ling. Syr. Dignit. 
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Montanus,'! Maldonati,? Walton,? Saumaise,‘ Grotius,® 
Huet,® Richard Simon,’ Breeword,’ Calmet,® and very many 
others subscribe, in general terms, to this opinion, although they 
differ among themselves as to the particular dialect. Wid- 
manstadt and Amira, for instance, will have it that Christ 
used the dialect in which the Syrian New Testament is writ- 
ten, the dialect we call the Syriac. Others, on the contrary, 
contend for the Chaldee, in which the paraphrases of Onkelos 
and Jonathan are composed. Both these opinions come to 
the same thing: for either dialect ranges itself under the 
general name of the Chaldee. 

But I wonder that men acquainted with antiquity have 
not paid more regard to the frequent changes that passed 
over Judea during the dominion of the Greeks, of which we 
have spoken with such fulness in the earlier portion of this 
essay. Thus, though it be true, that the Hebrews when they 
returned from Babylon brought the Chaldee tongue with 
them, yet it is equally true that this did not continue in use 
till the time of Christ, but only during the four generations 
that immediately succeeded their return, so that in the age of 
the Maccabees it was extant no longer, having given place to 
Hellenism. And the very arguments upon which my oppo- 
nents rely, when they maintain that the Hebrews in captivity 
adopted the Chaldee and gave up the Hebrew, I myself rely 
upon to show that the Jews under the dominion of the Greeks 
rejected the Chaldee and embraced the Greek. If my oppo- 
nents triumphantly allege that the Jews were seventy years 
under the yoke of the Chaldeans, I aver that the same nation 


Montanus Adm. ad. Lect. de Syriac. N. T. libris. 
Maldonatus ad Matth. cap. 27, v. 46, 

Waltonus in Prolegom. 13, § 5. 

Salmasius in Fun. Ling. Hellen. p. 42 et alibi. 
Grotius, Com. in Matth. 27, 46, Mare. 15, 34. 
Huetius in Demons. Evang. prop. 4, c. 13. 
Simonius, Hist. Critiq. du N. T. p. 60 ad 70. 
Breewordus, de Ling. et Relig. cap. 10. 

® Calmet. Com. ad Matth. cap. 27, v. 46. 
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was one hundred and ninety years and upwards under the 
sway of the Greeks. If, when the Hebrews were carried 
away eastward, Judea was justly said to be made a widow 
by the Gentiles,’ under the Greek empire not only were mul- 
titudes of the Jews transported into Greek cities, and restored 
to their own land only after a very long period when they 
spoke Greek, but the entire country was so covered with 
Grecian colonies, that it might be truly called a habitation of 
strangers, as it is in First Maccabees: “ And it was made a 
habitation of strangers.”* Moreover, if in Babylon the Jews 
were compelled to speak Chaldee and disused their own 
tongue, in like manner, whatever Jew would not receive Hel- 
lenism at the bidding of the Greeks, and renounce his coun- 
try’s institutes and language, was exposed to the heaviest 
penalties, not excepting death itself. 

But both in the shape of fact and argument I can allege 
much more than my opponents in dealing with the argument 
in hand. For the Jews of their own accord were prone to 
Hellenism. The proof is obvious. They willingly gave 
themselves up to the dictation of the Greeks,* and purchased 
at a high rate the privilege of establishing the Grecian games 
at Jerusalem. But that I may not repeat what I have ad- 
vanced in detail under the second chapter of the first part, 
hear the testimony of the author of Second Maccabees : 
“And deeming their country’s honors of no account, they 
regarded the Grecian glories as those of chief esteem.’”* 

If, then, according to the representation of my opponents, 
the Chaldean bondage imbued their speech with a Chaldean 
tinge and effaced the Hebrew, much more did their Grecian 
bondage obliterate their Chaldean idiom and place the Greek 
in its stead. We must, however, give ourselves a little more 
closely to the proof of our position, that in the time of Christ 
the Jews no longer spoke Chaldee. 


1 Vide Jerem. Thren. cap. 1, v. 1. 
2 Lib. 1 Mach. cap. 1, v. 40. 

3 Lib. 1 Mach. cap. 1, v. 12 et seq. 
* Lib. 2 Mach. cap. 4, v. 15 et seq. 
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While Christ was hanging upon the cross he called upon 
his Father in the words of Psalm xxii: ":»psw x2d "dx "dx Eli 
Eli lamma sabactani; “ My God, My God, to what hast 
thou left me?” These words are pure Chaldee, as is known 
to the merest tyro in the oriental tongues ; the more evidently 
so as they agree with the Chaldee paraphrase of Onkelos and 
Jonathan. And our opponents Vatablus, Grotius, Drusius, 
Munsterus, Zegerus,' Scaliger,? Walton® and others, inform 
us that Christ uttered this complaint in the tongue that was 
then vulgarly known and used among the Jews. Well: how 
will this tally with the fact that the Jews who stood by the 
Cross, so far from understanding the Chaldee words, misled 
by the similarity of sound, conceived the sufferer to have 
called upon Elias? ‘* Wherefore they wondered among them- 
selves and said, He calls upon Elias ; but others said, Hold, let 
us see if Elias will come to release him.”* 

So much for the Jews understanding Chaldee! Who can 
believe that they used that language commonly, when of this 
dying plaint in Chaldee they comprehended nota word? But 
my antagonists, fully feeling the force of this consideration, 
how it smites their opinions to the ground with a stroke, seek 
to evade its force by a thousand devices. Let us note their 
evasions that we may refute them one by one. 

And in the first place, John Maldonatus, Cornelius a 
Lapide, Augustin Calmet,’ and others, inform us that they 
were Roman soldiers, who supposed Christ to have invoked 
Elias, from their ignorance of Chaldee. They support this 
opinion by alleging tat he who, in Matthew and Mark,* con- 
ceived Christ to have called upon Elias and gave him to drink, 
is proved by the records of John and Luke’ to have been 


? Omnes in Comm. ad Matth. cap. 27, v. 47. 

* Joseph Scaliger, Epist. 449, lib. 4. 

3 Walton. Proleg. 13, §5. 

4 Matth. cap. 27, v. 47 ad 49. 

5 In Com. ad Matth. cap. 27, v. 47. 

* Matth. ib. Mare. cap. 15, v. 35, 36. 

7 Luc. cap, 23, v.36; Joan Ev. cap. 19, v. 23, 29. 
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one of the Roman guards. But this interpretation of the af- 
fair seems to me unworthy the reputation of these distinguish- 
ed men; for what did the Romans or other Gentiles know of 
Elias? It is notorious that the Jews allowed themselves in 
no social intercourse with strangers, and that their sacred 
books were guarded from communication with jealous care. 
Hence it came that the history of this singular nation was un- 
known to Gentile authors, a fact sufficiently proved by not 
one of them writing upon it or even remotely alluding to it. 
I except from this, of course, Demetrius Phalereus, the Pseudo- 
Aristeas, Flavius Josephus, Apollonius Molon, Lysimachus, 
and others, and confine my aessertion to the Romans. Not 
one of these last knew any thing of the prophets or history of 
the Jews. Although Trogus Pompeius bestowed long re- 
search upon the subject, he gained nothing by his pains, 
through the reluctance of the Jews to communicate the infor- 
mation he required. The fact he accounts for thus: “They 
were chary of much communication with foreigners ; which 
practice, originating in special reasons, afterwards became a 
habit and a religious scruple with them,” 

Thus, when Peter went to the house of Cornelius the 
Centurion, as he found a number of Romans assembled, he 
said: ‘ Ye know how that it is unlawful for a Jew to asso- 
ciate closely with or enter the house of a foreigner.”? And 
the Apostles, when they heard that Peter had gone into the 
house of a Roman, inquired of him, ‘“ Wherefore didst thou 
go in unto one uncircumcised and eat with him?” ‘To whom 
Peter made answer, that he did it by the command of an 
Angel.* But could not Martial, it may be asked, and Taci- 
tus, have arrived at an accurate knowledge of Jewish affairs ? 
Most certainly they might have done so, for great numbers of 
Jews were living at Rome in their day ; but they as certainly 
did not, for when they even touch in the lightest manner 


1 Apud Justinum, lib. 36, cap. 2. 
2 Act. Apost, cap. 10. v. 28, et cap. 11. 
3 V. Math. 9, v. 11, 12; Joan. 18, v. 28; Galat. 2, v. 12. 
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upon the Sacred History, they strangely disfigure it with fic- 
tion. This circumstance has given rise to an exercitation by 
Christianus Wormius, “ De corruptis Antiquitatum Hebrao- 
rum apud Tacitum et Martialem Vestigiis,”’ and to another 
by George Kasper Kirchmayer, “ Ad C. C. Taciti Histori- 
am libri quinque de Rebus, moribusque Jud@orum.”' As a 
specimen of the absurdities of the Roman historian, let the 
following appear: ‘It is recorded of the Jews,” he says, 
“that, banished from the island of Crete, they settled upon 
the nearest portion of the Lybian continent, about the period 
when Saturn was deposed by his son Jupiter. Their name 
enables us to trace their origin ; inhabiting the famous moun- 
tain Ida, they got the name of Idzans, and this, by a slight 
barbarian increment, became Judeans.”* This naturally 
provokes a smile, but if the learned historian was so ill in- 
formed, can we believe that the Roman soldiers at the cross 
were so acquainted with the Jewish annals as to know cor- 
rectly who Jonas, Habakkuk, Micah and Elias were? Nor 
in point of fact do the Evangelists make the case quite clear 
in favor of Maldonatus, who will have it that John and Luke 
declare him to be a Roman who, according to Matthew and 
Mark, tendered the vinegar to Christ. The attentive reader 
will perceive that the persons of whom the Evangelists re- 
spectively speak are different. Besides, neither Luke nor 
John specifies them to be Roman soldiers who gave the vine- 
gar to Christ, but both, in general terms, speak of soldiers as 
the executioners of the Lord, the terms employed meanwhile 
in the Gospels and the Acts, evidently implying that they 
were Jews after all.* It is then ridiculous beyond measure, 
so to narrow the sense of the word soldiers, in this narrative,as 
to confine it to Roman soldiers alone, just as though in the 
world there were no other soldiers but these. But in fine, 
the very Jews themselves remove all doubt upon the point by 


1 Uterque exstat apud Ugolinum in Thes. Ant. Hebr. t. 11. 
? Tacitus, Libr. 5 Historiarum, cap. 2. 
* Joan cap. 19, v. 14 ad 18; Act. Apost. cap. 2, v. 36; 4, 10. 
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informing us that it was their custom to give vinegar to cruci- 
fied persons to refresh them amid their agonies:' for which 
we must refer our readers to Grotius,? Casaubon,* Gallonius,' 
John Gerard Vos’ and others. They were not then Romans 








who tendered the vinegar to Christ, nor consequently those | 
who believed him to call upon Elias. 

The correctness of this conclusion Grotius evidently per- H 
ceived, for in his commentaries on the passage he says: 






“These, | conceive, were not Roman soldiers to whom nothing 
was known about Elias, nor yet Palestinian Jews ; but Hel- 
lenists, who, not understanding the Hebrew words, supposed 
' 
t 
t 
‘ 







they caught in the sounds uttered the familiar name of Elias.” 
This is the explanation adopted by John Gerard Vos,* and 
very inconsistently by Calmet on Mark xv. 35, who over- 
looked what he had committed himself to in his comment on 
Matthew xxvii. 46. Grotius is right in the principal point. 
but I much doubt whether what he subjoins upon the Hel- 
lenists can stand. Whom does he mean by Hellenists : 









Grotius, following Heinsius, supposes they were the Greek 
Jews accustomed to the use of a Hebrew phraseology and 
living beyond the bounds of Judea. ‘This opinion, however. 
has been amply refuted both by Salmasius, and by ourselves 
in our Excursus on the subject, in which we have shown that 
they were none other than Greek inhabitants of Judea, or the . 
children of such born in the country, observing the heathen 
religion, but speaking the language current among the Jews. a 
But whomsoever you may style Hellenists, whether Greeks. “ 
a or Heathens, or foreign Jews, by no one testimony or argu- 
ment has Grotius proved that it was this particular designa- 

















1 V. Talmud. tract. Sanhedrin, cap. 6, fol. 43. 

2 Grotius, Com. ad Matth. cap. 27, v. 34. 

3 Casaubonus, Exercit. ad Baronium 16, cap. 16. 

4 Gallonius de SS. Martyrum Cruciatibus. [Gallonio, Antonio, Trattato “fF 
degli Instrumenti di Martirio e delle varie maniere di Martirizzare, ete. Rome 
Ato. 1591.—Ep.] 

5 Vossius, lib. 2 Harmon. Evang. cap. 9, § 16. 

® Jo. Ger. Vossius, lib. 2 Harm. Evang. cap. 8, § 21. 4 
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tion of persons who mistook the invocation of Christ upon the 
tree. On the other hand, the Gospels clearly show that it 
was either the inhabitants of Jerusalem themselves, or at least 
uatives of Judea, who said, He calls upon Elias. Hear Mat- 
thew : ** But certain who stood there and heard, said, He calls 
Elias ; and straightway one of them ran and filled his sponge 
with vinegar and put it upon a reed and gave him to drink. 
But others said, Hold, let us see whether Elias will come to 
release him.””! This bitter mockery bespoke the most cruel 
hatred of Jesus; a feeling that could not possibly have place 
in the breasts of Romans or heathens, or in short of any for- 
eigners having no acquaintance with Jesus, and unaffected in 
their fortunes by his life or death. But the Hierosolymite 
Jews, we know for certain, were stirred up by the chief of 
that nation to clamor for his death, and raised in consequence 
the impiouscries : ‘‘ Away with him, and release tous Barab- 
bas ;”* “ Crucify him ;”* “ Ah, thou that destroyest the tem- 
ple of God and in three days raisest it again, save thyself; if 
thou be the Son of God, come down from the cross!’ All 
this manifestly proves that it was the Jerusalem Jews who 
put the interpretation on the words of Christ, that he called 
upon Elias. This harmonizes with the frequent reproaches 
cast upon them, for their ingratitude, in the course of the 
Evangelical history: whereas of the foreign Jews or the 
Heathen no such reproachful representations are made by 
our Lord. Nay, Christ had frequent intercourse with the 
Heathen, according to Tertullian,’ and sometimes emphati- 
cally commended their faith, as he did that of the Centurion, 
professing that he had not found such faith even in Israel.¢ 
The conjecture of Grotius, then, in regard to the Hellenists, 
may be fairly deemed exploded. But others, while they ac- 
knowledge the futility of his supposition, and coincide with us 
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1 Matth. 27, v. 47 ad 49. 2 Luc. 23, v. 18. 

3 Luc. ib. v. 21. 4 Matth, 27, v. 40. 
> Tertullianus, lib. de Pudic. cap. 9, p. 561, ed. Paris. 

® Matth. cap. 8, v. 10; 11, v. 11, 12. 
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that they were Jews who said, He calleth Elias, yet add that 
they said this, not through misunderstanding the Chaldee, but 
out of mere malicious wantonness, making the similarity of 
sounds between Eli and Elias an occasion to mock the dying 
man. This is the opinion of Lucas Brugensis,* whom Light- 
foot follows.* But to all such we reply that, if these Jews 
really understood Eli to signify the name of God, they would 
never have dared to make it the ground of an unfeeling joke 
and an occasion of insolent contumely. It is well known 
that no people was ever more scrupulous than the Jewish on 
this head, nor any more reverent in the use of the divine 
name. God himself has proclaimed himself to be exceeding 
jealous over it: “ Ye may not pollute my holy name, that I 
be sanctified in the midst of the sons of Israel.”* In Deu- 
teronomy also to the like effect: ‘Thou shalt not take the 
name of the Lord thy God in vain, for the Lord will not hold 
him guiltless who taketh his name in vain.”* The law is 
repeated in Exodus,’ Ezekiel® and elsewhere. Whosoever, 
then, in violation of that law, sinned by abusing that name, 
or taking it in vain, or making it the subject of a profane jest, 
whether he were Jew or foreigner, was stoned to death.” So 
extreme was their scrupulosity in this regard after the Baby- 
lonish captivity, that the Jews with superstitious zeal refrain- 
ed from pronouncing the word =n", which means God, sub- 
stituting for it "27%, which signifies my Lord. Whenever, 
therefore, in reading the Sacred Text, they met with the name 
Jehovah, they pronounced Adonai, lest that most solemn 
name of Deity should grow cheap among them from daily 
use, and be liable to be taken in vain from being often upon 
their lips.” Even the false Gods of the Gentiles, I may add, 


Brugensis, in Com. ad Mat. cap. 27, v. 47. 
Lightfoot, in Armon. Evang. § 86, p. 57, col. 2, tom. 2. 
Levit. 22, v. 32. * Deuter. cap. 5, v. 11. 
5 Exod. cap. 20, v. 7. ® Ezech, cap. 20, v. 14. 
7 V. Selden. de J. N. lib. 2, cap. 11, 12, 13, tom. 1, p. 261. 
3 V. Calmet. Com. ad Judith, cap. 16, v. 16, Buxtorfium in Lexico He- 
braico, voce >". 
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they did not dare to blaspheme and mock, this being forbid- 
den under heavy penalties according to Josephus ; Biacgy- 
usizo 83 pedeig Peors, ovs modes GAdat vouiTovor, “ Let no one 
revile the gods which other cities regard as such.” Neither 
did they swear by false gods, a practice forbidden in the 
Book of Exodus.? They refrained from reviling the gods of 
the Heathen for these two reasons. The first, Avdzig fvexa 
mopoonyopias tov Ozov, Because the name of God was called 
upon them.® The second, lest, in the words of Philo, ovg ée- 
oot vomilovor Peorg elvan, mi xaxeivor Staxwnertes & wy Péuls 
poeySovrat xatc tov ovtws ovtos, if they took this liberty with 
those whom others considered to be gods, they in turn should 
be excited to pour forth blasphemies against the true God.* 
According to the same author, their scrupulousness upon this 
head almost exceeds belief. 

Who, in the presence of such statements as these, can 
conceive that these persons would dare to abuse the word 
Eli, and make it the burden of a jest? It must be conceded, 
then, from the foregoing facts and reasonings, that those who 
supposed Elias to be invoked were Palestinian Jews, and that 
they were prompted not by a derisive spirit, but by mere ig- 
norance of the Chaldee tongue ; and misled by the similarity 
of the words Eli and Elias. 

Hence, in the time of Christ, you find no author in al! 


Judea who wrote in the Chaldee or Syriac tongues ; no longer 


were the Chaldee Scriptures read ; and no longer did the na- 
tion use the Chaldee names and moneys of which Daniel and 
Nehemiah make mention. On the contrary, all wrote in the 
Greek language, read the Sacred Volume in Greek even in 
their Synagogues, assumed Greek names, and circulated a 
Greek coinage, as has been stated at length in a preceding 
chapter. In fine, to use the words of Voss: “ Vel unum sal- 


1 Joseph. Antiq. lib. 4, cap. 8, § 10, p. 230. 

2 Exodus, in cap. 23, ver. 13. 

3 Joseph. lib. 2, cont. Apion, § 34, p. 490. 

* Philo Jud. lib. 1 de Monarch. tom. 2, p. 219, ed. Angl. 
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tem (adversarii) proferant testem, qui eo tempore lingue 
Syriace, aut Chaldaice fecerit mentionem.” “Let our oppo- 
nents bring forward a single witness of that day, who makes 
mention of the Syriac or Chaldee language as prevailing in the 
country.” | 

So far for the present topic. Let us now examine what 
our adversaries allege in favor of the Chaldee or Syriac. 









Cuaprer Il.—The Arguments adduced in favor of the 
Syriac Language are answered. 





Sih Ranige ame eomommnrrmenanses: 


§$ 1. Of Paul speaking to the Jews in Hebrew. 

The first difficulty started here takes its rise from the xxi. 
and xxii. chapters of the Acts, in which Paul is said to have 
addressed the Jews ‘Epoaid: d:adéxzq@, in the Hebrew dialect, 
and thus to have appeased the Jews who were ready to tear 
him in pieces :—‘ Paul standing upon the steps waved with 
his hand to the people, and when a deep silence was made, 
: addressed them in the Hebrew tongue, saying, Men, brethren 
and fathers, hear the account I am now about to give to you. 
Now when they heard him speak to them in the Hebrew 
tongue they kept a silence the more profound.’’? 

From this narrative our adversaries conclude, that, as i 
the Jews were more attentive when they heard Paul speak- | 
ing in Hebrew, they must have been manifestly familiar with j 
the Hebrew, Chaldee or Syriac, taking these as virtually the 
same, differing only from each other in dialectic peculiarities. ‘i 
Thus Saumaise explains it: “‘Eggais or ‘Egoaixi diadexzog must 
be understood, as applied in the New Testament, to mean 
the common Syriac which was then spoken in Jerusalem and ’ 
in all Judea. When critics inform us that the Gospel zaré 
Mattheum was written in the Hebrew language, we must un- 
derstand by that, on Jerome’s authority, the Chaldee or : 
Syriac dialect which prevailed in Matthew’s time, and was of 
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2 Act. Apost. cap. 21, v. 40, et eap. 22, v, 1 et 2. 
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the idiom used by Christ himself and spoken in the capital.’’' 
To the same effect write Grotius,? Simon and others. 

But the Codex Cantabrigiensis, the oldest of all our man- 
uscripts, (omnium vetustissimus,) together with others, removes 
the difficulty out of our way by reading cj idié Siadéxtm, in 
their own tongue,® instead of “Epgaid: diadéxem of the vulgate 
Greek. According to this lection, Paul addressed the Jews 
in the language then current in Jerusalem. What, we ask, 
was this but Hellenistic? But that we may not be supposed 
to flee to a various reading as a last resort, (tanquam in aram,) 
I affirm that nothing can be easier than to escape this diffi- 
culty, even if we allow the common reading to stand. The 
simple fact of Paul’s accosting the Jews in Hebrew being re- 
corded by Luke as something novel and unexpected, shows 
clearly that the Hebrew had fallen into disuse at that period. 
Many speeches, conversations, etc., etc., of the Jews are re- 
corded in the Acts, that of Peter, for instance, about the elec- 
tion of a new Apostle in the room of Judas,‘ that in which 
he urges the need of repentance,’ that of Stephen the Proto- 
martyr before the Sanhedrim,’ those of Paul before Ananias 
the chief priest,’ and before Agrippa,’ and many others be- 
sides ; but in none of these cases is Hebrew stated to be em- 
ployed, save in the xxvith chapter and 14th verse, and in the 
passage under consideration. In the former, the words, Why 
persecutest thou me? are said to have been spoken in this 
tongue; and in both, the Hebrew is named with an emphasis 
which bespeaks it to have been unusual at the time. The 
reason why Paul should have employed it I will give by and 
by. I must first, however, premise an observation or two 
on Saumaise and those who follow in his wake, who take He- 
brew to mean Chaldee. 


Salmasius, in Fun. Lin. Hellen. p. 40 ad 43. 

Grotius, in Act. Apost. cap. 21, v. 40. 

Vide Calmet. et Grot. ad Act. Apost. c. 21, v. 40. [iéia, A. Schoiz.—Ep. } 
Aet. cap. 1, v. 16 et seq. 5 Ib. 2, v. 14 et seq. 

Ib. 7, v. 2. 7 Tb. 24, v. 10. 8 Ib. 26, v. 2. 
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To meet them, then, we commence by laying down the 
rule, that it is a dangerous practice to attach any other sense 
to the Scripture than that which is written (Scripture verba 
aliorsum atque posita sunt accipere). Why, for instance. 
when we read that Paul used the Hebrew, should we inter- 
pret this to mean the Chaldee or Syriac? Do these differ 
nothing from each other? Yea, truly. For, though we grant 
that the Hebrew does in some sort comprehend under it the 
Chaldee, and that many Chaldee words are derived from He- 
brew roots, yet that the two languages differ from each other 
in character, terminology and pronunciation, is matter of uni- 
versal notoriety. 

In their characters they differ, that is, the older and genu- 
ine Hebrew did, which we now call the Samaritan, for the 
modern Hebrew letters in which our Bibles are printed are 
Chaldaic. Ezra introduced the Chaldee character after the 
Babylonish captivity. 

In their terminology they differ, for each tongue has voca- 
bles proper and peculiar to itself. Some of these are on re- 
cord in holy writ. In the Book of Genesis, the same altar 
of the covenant which was erected by Laban and Jacob, was 
by the former, whose native language was Chaldee, called 
xmvine 139 Jegar Sahadutha, but by the latter, whose ver- 
nacular was Hebrew, 1253 Galaad.' And thirdly, in pronun- 
ciation they differ ; moreover also in the flexions of verbs and 
nouns, which are strikingly different, as a comparison of the 
Hebrew and Syriac grammar will show. The testimony of 
Jerome on this point is convincing, who, after he had learned 
Hebrew, took incredible pains to become acquainted with 
Chaldee and its pronunciation : ‘“‘ Having obtained a somewhat 
competent knowledge of Hebrew, I became a learner of the 
Chaldee ; but to say the truth, up to the present day my pro- 
ficiency in the latter better qualifies me to read and translate 
than to pronounce it.”*? But had the Chaldee and the He- 





? Genesis, cap. 31, ver. 47. 2 Hieronym. Prefat. ad Danielem. 
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brew been identical, Jerome assuredly needed not to have 
encountered such toil to become acquainted with the one 
dialect after learning the other. The conclusion indisputably 
is, that the man who studies the Syriac or Chaldaic alone will 
not understand the Hebrew. A very clear proof of this is 
furnished by the circumstance recorded in the fourth Book of 
Kings, namely, that when Rabshakeh addressed his threats to 
the princes of the people in the Hebrew or Jewish tongue, 
they beg of him to speak in Syriac that the people may not 
understand: ‘* We pray thee that thou wouldest speak to us 
thy servants in Syriac: since we understand this tongue, and 
speak not to us in Jewish, in the hearing of the people.”! If 
Rabshakeh had spoken in Syriac, it is evident from these 
words that he would not have been understood by a Hebrew 
speaking people. ‘To the same effect is the prophecy of 
Jeremiah, in which he foretells the Chaldean captivity : ‘“ Lo, 
I will bring upon you a nation from afar, O house of Israel, 
saith the Lord: a strong nation, an ancient nation, a nation 
whose tongue thou wilt not know, nor understand what is 
said to thee.” Of the same nation Isaiah prophesies in these 
terms: “ For with the speaking of the lip and with another 
tongue will he speak to this people.”* 

So also Baruch: “ For he brought up upon them a na- 
tion from afar, a cruel nation, and of another speech.‘ To 
these testimonies may be added that of Daniel, who describes 
Nebuchadnezzar as ordering certain Hebrew youths to be 
brought up in the knowledge of the Chaldee language and 
literature.’ Thus, then, it has been proved that those who 
knew Hebrew did not necessarily know Chaldee. 

We are now to show on the other hand, that the man 
acquainted with Chaldee might, at the same time, be ignorant 
of Hebrew. Daniel furnishes us with proof here also, for the 
Hebrew words > 5pm x22, which appeared upon the wall of his 


1 Reg. lib. 4, cap. 18, v, 26 et. 27. 2 Jerem. cap. 5, ver. 15. 
% Tsaias, cap. 28, v. 11. 4 Barueh. in cap. 4, v. 14, 
5 Daniel, cap. 1. 
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palace to Belshazzar, no Chaldean could read nor understand. 
‘Then all the wise men of the king having entered in were not 
able to read the writing nor to tell the interpretation to theking.”’' 
Daniel, who was a Hebrew, read it with ease. With what sem- 
blance of probability, then, can Salmasius say that Hebrew 
and Chaldee were one, differing in dialect alone? And why, 
when Luke describes Paul as speaking in the Hebrew tongue, 
does Salmasius understand it of Chaldee or Syriac ? It cannot 
be too distinctly stated that Paul used the Hebrew alone, and 
that no other dialect is to be put in its place. But that lan- 
guage ceased to be vernacular from the time of the Babylon- 
ish captivity, as we have shown in an earlier portion of the 
essay, and almost all the critics, including Salmasius, agree in 
the representation. Hence the truth is, that the people did 
not understand Paul at all: and forthwith topples to the 
ground the argument of Salmasius, built on the foundation 
that the Chaldee was at that period familiar to the Jews. So 
far our course has been easy: not so the portion that remains 
to us, and which has been almost entirely neglected by com- 
mentators. This difficulty has regard to these two points: 
I. If the Jews did not know the Hebrew, why did they lis- 
ten the more attentively to one speaking in that tongue ? 
II. If the people did not really know Hebrew, how came 
Paul to appease their rage by an address in that tongue ? 
Addressing ourselves to the clearance of these points, we 
must not be astonished in regard to the first, that the people, 
although they knew not Hebrew, were quiet and attentive 
when they heard that tongue ; we ought rather to admire the 
sagacity of the Apostle, who, seeking to soften down the re- 
sentment excited against himself, took a means that so effect- 
ually removed the suspicions of all at the very commence- 
ment of his discourse. For the Jews had thought him a 
Gentile and a profaner of the temple: and hence the com- 
motion that was raised. ‘To allay this, Paul took measures 
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which proved him directly to be a Jew and a devout observ- 
er of the law. As the Hebrew was the language which they 
held in the highest veneration,—because that in which their 
Sacred Books had been written, and that in which Abraham. 
Isaac, and Jacob with the twelve patriarchs had conversed,— 
he prudently adopted that language in his address. In con- 
sequence of this, the Jews who had hitherto thought him a 
foreigner, perceiving with what facility he expressed himself 
in a tongue far from familiarly known to their learned Doc- 
tors, were hushed in a moment: 


“ Conticuere omnes, intentique ora tenebant.” 


And although they understood not a word of his harangue. 
they listened with attention through pure curiosity to see 
whether he would be able to continue the discourse in the 
same language. But after a while they interrupt him, for the 
‘simple reason that they did not understand him : and this is 
the occasion of the speech in the Acts being given in the im- 
perfect state in which the reader will perceive it to remain. 
Nor again, ought we to wonder in regard to the second 
point, that Paul should expect to allay a popular ferment by 
an address in an unknown tongue. It is important to bear in 
mind that Paul spoke not only to the mob, but also to the 
Doctors of the law, the chief Priests and others distinguished 
by birth or rank, who had a knowledge of Hebrew de- 
rived from books, as indeed Salmasius, Grotius, Cornelius a 
Lapide, Tirinus, and others allow.' The very exordium of 
the speech proves it: “ Men, brethren, and fathers, hear!” 
By brethren he means the populace, and by fathers the 
heads of the people. These last had great influence with the 
commons, as is apparent from the case of Christ alone ; inas- 
much as it appears, on the testimony of Matthew’ and Mark,’ 
to have been at their instigation that the multitude clamored 
for the death of the Redeemer. Their commanding influence 





1 Com. in Act. Apost. cap. 22, v. 1. ? Mattheus, cap. 27, v. 20. 
3 Marcus, cap. 15, ver. 11. 
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made it important for the Apostle to satisfy the minds of this 
class, and this he sought to do by the use of the Hebrew. 
which was known to them by study. Had these influential 
persons been satisfied, the rest would have readily ac- 
quiesced and set him free. But all the while Greek was the 
vernacular tongue of Paul and the Jews, as the same passage 
proves, for it was in this language the Apostle asked leave of 
the Tribune to speak to the people. 


§ 2. Of the Syriac words which occur in the New Tes- 


tament. 


Our second section conducts us to an examination of 
George Amira’s argument, which is in his own opinion im- 
pregnable.’' From the Greek and Latin, no less than from 
the Syriac New Testament, it is most evident, according to 
him, that Christ and his Apostles spoke usually the Chaldee 
or Syriac. For Christ says in Matthew, “ Whosoever shall 
say to his brother, Raca, shall be guilty in the council’’—the 
word raca being Syriac according to Amira. In the same 
Evangelist, addressing the multitude, the Lord says: “ Ye 
cannot serve God and Mammon,” the last being a Syriac 
word also. Moreover, Christ wishing to call Peter the son 
of a dove, gives him that name in Syriac, Barzyona. Further, 
in Matthew we read Corbona, Golgotha, Eli Eli lama sabac- 
tani. In Mark the words Boanerges, talitha cumi, ephphe- 
tha and abba are found. In John, Cephas and Bethsaida. 
and in all the Evangelists, pascha. In the Acts we read 
Hakel-dama, Sapphira and Tabitha. And finally, in the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians, the phrase Maran-atha oc- 
curs. As all these words are pronounced by Amira to be 
Chaldee or Syriac, so they prove in his esteem that Christ, 
the Apostles and the Evangelists, spoke this language rather 
than Greek. Amira and our opponents confirm this view by 
the undoubted fact that the ground bought with the price of 


' Amira, in Prel. Gram. Syr. de Ling. Syr. Dignit. 
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the betrayal of Christ, was named Hakel-dama, which name 
the sacred narrative declares was given in the language of 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem. “ And the fact was known to all 
the dwellers in Jerusalem, so that field was called in their 
tongue Hakel-dama, that is, the field of blood.”' But Hakel 
dama are Chaldee words, therefore it follows that the language 
of the inhabitants of Jerusalem and of all that region was 
Chaldee. 

But the first argument, if it be of any avail, proves nothing 
more than that Christ and his Apostles sometimes used Chal- 
dee words, which we do not deny ; but it does not by any 
means follow from thence, that this was their vernacular 
tongue. ‘The real vernacular language of Christ was the 
Hellenistic, as we have shown above. And what is the Hel- 
lenistic but a mongrel jargon, (hibrida lingua,) its main strain 
being Greek, but having Hebrew and Chaldee vocables 
wrought up with it here and there. This is the very idiom 
in which the Books of the Maccabees, those of the New Tes- 
tament and the Septuagint version have been written. It was 
naturally to be expected that, in books of this class, Hebrew 
and Chaldee words would frequently occur. Besides, we 
must protest that all these words are not Syriac which Amira 
claims as such, but partly Greek, partly Hebrew, and partly 
mixed. ‘To begin with raca,* for example, this is a Greek 
word used frequently by Homer, Demosthenes, Galen, and 
other Greek writers. Especially is 20 gaxog, gaxeos, in the 
sense of mean, contemptible, used by Aristophanes and Lu- 
cian. By slightly changing the plural of this noun za gaxea, 
the Jews made ¢axu out of it, retaining the sense it bears in 
the Greek. Next, the word mran ephphetha is Hebrew, from 
the root mrp he opened. Corban j2>p also is Hebrew fzom 
root 5p to offer. In like manner *=1p Xm">z ‘alitha cumi are 
Hebrew, as Jerome correctly shows.* But Bar-jona nz--> 


1 Act. Apostolorum, cap. 1, ver. 19. 
2 V. August. lib. 1, de Serm. Dom. 
3 Hieron. ad Pammach. de Opt. Gen. Interpr. 
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on the other hand, is mixed, for 3 bar is the Syriac for 
son, and m2" is common to both Hebrew and Syriac. All 
these instances do not more decidedly war against Amira s 
position than they go to establish my own, namely, that the 
Hellenistic was the familiar language of Christ, the Apostles 
and the Jews, and that the Hebrew and Chaldee was a 
foreign tongue to them. For, though the Jews did occasion- 
ally employ both Hebrew and Chaldee words, yet their mean- 
ing and power were becoming obsolete from day to day. To 
this cause should we attribute the fact that a Greek interpre- 
tation is usually subjoined to a Hebrew or Chaldee word, 
when either occurs in the text of the New Testament. Thus 
in Matthew, “ Emmanuel, which is interpreted, God with 
us.”! * Eli, Eli, lama sabactani ; that is, my God, my God, 
to what hast thou abandoned me?”’? Likewise in Mark, 
‘Talitha cumi, which is interpreted, Damsel, (I say unto 
thee) arise.”* And elsewhere in the same way; a practice 
the Evangelists had never adopted if the Chaldee or Hebrew 
tongue had been their vernacular. 

The other objection we meet with the same argument. 
For the words Hakel-dama, although properly speaking they 
are Chaldee, nevertheless obtained a place in the motley 
Hellenistic. The Jews, who at first spoke Hebrew, and af- 
terwards Chaldee, when they learned a new language under 
the successors of Alexander, retained several words out of 
both the preceding tongues: and these old words they con- 
tinued to use familiarly in the Apostles’ time, although they 
spoke Greek. Nor is such an experience as this confined to 
that nation and that day. Take the English for an example 
of the same thing. They formerly spoke Saxon, but although 
they have given that language up for centuries, they still re- 
tain many Saxon words in common use—as sunna, which they 
call sun, mona moon, beo bee, mode mood of mind, and hun- 
dreds besides. ‘Thus God, man, he, bed, and countless others 


1 Matth. 1, v. 23. 2 Id. 27,v. 46. 
3 Mare. 5, v. 41. 
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are pure Saxon, yet the English have so completely made 
them their own by daily use, that they are called, and rightly, 
English words. In Naples, also, the same process may be 
observed. ‘This is about the tenth century since the Greek 
ceased to be the vernacular language of this kingdom, yet the 
presence of several Greek words is still to be detected among 
us. Such are vallana, a roast chestnut, from Bédevrog; vasta- 
so, a walking-stick, from Baordlo ; strummulo, a whirlwind, 
from ore0Biiog ; catapano, a surtout, from xara mav ; nfenoc- 
chiare, from gevaxitw, to deceive ; smorfia, from auoggia, de- 
formity ; centrella, a goad, from xévzpov ; chiafeo, from yraqeis, 
a fuller, ete., ete. ‘The same may be said of the Greek still 
lingering in occasional words among the people of Bruttio and 
Sicily, and of the Latin among the Italians, French, and 
Spaniards. Ifthe case be unquestionably as we have put it, 
among the English and Neapolitans, who so many genera- 
tions back lost the Saxon and Greek, what must we say of 
the Jews of that day, who only two centuries before had 
spoken the Chaldee? Beyond all doubt they would employ 
unnumbered words, phrases and idiotisms peculiar to the He- 
brew and Chaldee, and retain them as native and familiar 
forms. ‘They would the rather do this because of the compo- 
sition of the Hellenistic itself, which we have already proved 
vernacular in Judea. So completely was this made up of 
foreign admixtures, that, were all the contributions from va- 
rious quarters removed, little would remain. To make bold, 
then, to say that Gabbatha, Bethsaida, Hakel-dama, Rabbi, 
and Osanna are Hellenistic forms, is to say nothing more than 
cirrcumstances warrant, for that dialect abounds in such words, 
and so thickly are they scattered over the Books of the New 
Testament, those of the Maccabees, and the Version of the 
Seventy, that one may almost stumble over them at every 
third word. If Hakel-dama, then, be called a name derived 
from the language of the dwellers in Jerusalem, it gives us no 
serious concern, nor does it, for the reasons assigned, at all 
shake our confidence in the truth of our opinion, that the 
Jews spoke this bastard Greek. 
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Critical Noitces. 


ARTICLE IX. 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1—A Commentary on the Apocalypse. By Moses Stuart, Profes- 
sor of Sacred Literature in the Theological Seminary at Andover, 
Mass. Andover: Allen, Morrell & Wardwell. New-York: Mark 
H. Newman. 1845. 2 vols., Svo. 

Few, if any, in our country, have prosecuted Biblical studies with 
so much zeal and for so long a time, as Professor Stuart. And to the 
work now before us he has devoted the unremitted researches of 
many years. It must, therefore, of necessity be a work of more than 
common value. And, from the partial examination we have hitherto 
been able to give it, we are of opinion that it is the result of more 
critical investigation, and contains more accurate critico-historical in- 
terpretation, than any work hitherto given to the public by an Ameri- 
can scholar. 

Whether men agree with Professor Stuart or not, in his interpre- 
tation of the Apocalypse, all will confess that, in these volumes, there 
is compressed an unusual amount of learning, and not a little of argu- 
mentative power. The first volume, treating of the numerosity, tri- 
chotomy, economy, esthetics, time, authorship, etc., of the Apocalypse, 
isa rich mine of wealth, especially to those unacquainted with the Ger- 
nan language, and the labors of German scholars in this department. 

Whilst Professor Stuart pays great respect to the biblicai scholars 
of Germany, (and in their critical acumen and research they are un- 
questionably before any other people,) and adopts rather the German 
than the English system of interpretation, he by no means concedes 
the claims of Eichhorn, Herder and others, who regard the book 
more as the production of mere genius, than of intellect and genius 
under the guidance of the Spirit of all truth. He attributes to it a 
full inspiration, the same which lies at the basis of all the sacred 
Scriptures. He shows conclusively, we think, that it is not properly 
speaking dramatic, but a symbolical representation of truth adapted 
to encourage and console the Church under all the trials and perse- 
cutions of her pilgrimage. 

The Professor’s interpretation of the text, embraced in the second 
volume, will, doubtless, offend the prejudices of some; and as it de- 
parts from the beaten track of exposition as applied to this portion of 
God’s word, will not seem to be the right one. Yet, we think the 
Protessor’s views well worthy of serious consideration ; and if to be 
overthrown, it must be by careful research and thorough knowledge 
of the established principles of hermeneutics. No superficial science, 
no every-day interpretation willdo it. We hope some able critic will 
occupy our pages with a review. 
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2.— Plato contra Atheos. Plato against the Alheists ; or the T'enth 
Book of the Dialogue on Laws, accompanied with Critical Notes. 
and followed by extended Dissertations on some of the main points 
of the Platonic Philosophy and Theology, especially as compared 
with the Holy Scriptures. By Tayter Lewis, LL. D., Professor 
of the Greek Language and Literature in the University in the 
city of New-York. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1845. pp. 
378, 12mo, 


We welcome such a book as this to our shelf for Classical Litera- 
ture. Its exterior is attractive; its interior well executed; its in- 
most,—its style and spirit,—admirable. The whole is worthy the 
taste and scholarship of its author, and must tend to give reputation 
to the classical department in the Institution with which he is con- 
nected. 

The design is, in these pages, to develope some of the higher views 
of Plato on philosophy and theology, and to compare them with the 
revelations of God in the Scriptures. The book, therefore, becomes 
eminently a Christian Classic. True, its basis is the work of a hea- 
then, but of a heathen whose thoughts on philosophy and morals 
were scintillations from that bright Luminary, which subsequently 
rose upon the world and diffused the light of Jife in all its reality and 
glory. And then the commentator is deeply imbued with the Chris- 
tian spirit, and brings his familiarity with the truths of the Bible to 
bear, with force, upon the text of Plato. 

In the volume will be found,—an Introduction—Statement o! 
the Argument—Greek Text and Critical Notes—and Excursus 
LXXV. 

These last abound with beautiful and striking classical and Scrip- 
tural illustrations, and discuss points of exceeding interest to the Greek 
scholar and to the theologian, e. g., Platonic View of the Parental! 
and Filial Relations—Subjective sense of the word *Adnevo—Orphic 
Poetry—Divine Justice the ground of Human Law—Universality of 
the Beliefin a God—Principle of Authority—Soul older than Body— 
Philosophy of the verb 7 Be—Platonic Docirine of the Evil Princi- 
ple, ete., ete. 

Although some will not accord with Prof. Lewis, in his eulogy of 
Plato, and depreciation of Aristotle, yet is it true that “the young 
man who is an enthusiastic student of Plato can never be a sciolist in 
regard to education, a quack in literature,a demagogue in politics, 
nor an infidel in religion. 

We desire for this work an extensive circulation, and feel per- 
suaded that none can study it without pleasure and profit. The 
higher classes in our colleges, and theological students would find it 
valuable. 
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3.—Notes, Explanatory and Practical, on the Epistles of Paul to the 
Ephesians, Philippians, and Colossians. By Avrert Barnes. 
New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1845. pp. 331, 12mo. 


These are brief Epistles ; and consequently the Commentary, in- 
tended as it primarily is, for Bible Classes and Sunday Schools, is by 
no means extended. This one small volume embraces the notes on 
the three Epistles, with a useful introduction to each, elucidating all 
the points usually included in Introductions to the books of Scrip- 
ture. 

Whilst we do not consider this equal to the Commentary on Job, 
we put it on a par with his previous Notes on Epistles, and consider 
it well adapted to the uses intended. All who are familiar with the 
others will, doubtless, possess this volume, and they will find in it 
much excellent comment, and many interesting and wholesome prac- 
tical remarks. 


4.—The History of the Popes ; their Crimes, Murders, Poisonings, 
Parricides, Adulteries and Incests, from St. Peter to Gregory 
XVI. ; including the History of Saints, Martyrs, Fathers of the 
Church, Religious Orders, Cardinals, Inquisitions, Schisms, and 
the Great Reformers: with the Crimes of Kings, Queens and 
Emperors. By Lovuts Marte pe Cormenin. Translated from 
the French. Philadelphia: James M. Campbell. New-York: 
Saxton & Miles. 1845. 


The title sufficiently describes the intent of the author in this 
work. Although, specifically a history of the Popes, it becomes, of 
necessity and in fact, a general history of the state of the world from 
the time of Christ to the present period. M.de Cormenin is a Ro- 
man Catholic, who has imbibed deeply the spirit of liberty, and who 
sees and confesses the existence of the most horrible crimes in the 
bosom of his own Church. 

He appears to write without prejudice, and probably details what 
he believes to be the facts in the case. In respect to his history 
of the lives of the Popes, he cannot be supposed to be actuated hy 
any desire to blacken the character of the papacy and priesthood in 
his own communion, and consequently his testimony on this behalf 
cannot well be called in question. 

Whilst he concedes the right to Protestants, in many instances, he 
is evidently not imbued with an evangelical spirit, and probably re- 
gards Christ as nothing higher than a pure teacher of a lofty morali- 
ty, and the gospel as a valuable book of history and philosophy. The 
Introduction or Analysis, embracing the first fourteen pages, we 
think, requires some correction, especially the first part of it, in order 
to make it truthful history. What is said about the Christians of the 
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first century, is a relation evidently either derived from infidel sources, 
or colored by skepticism in the author’s own mind. 

The work is to be issued in numbers. Two have appeared, the 
first containing two beautifully colored lithographs, one of Sabas, 
Bishop of Jerusalem, the other of Clovis I., King of the Franks. 





5.— Travels inthe Californias, and Scenes in the Pacific Ocean. By 
Tuomas J. Farnnam. New-York: Saxton & Miles. 1845. 
pp- 416, 8vo. 


Mr. Farnham is known as the author of “ Travels in the Western 
Prairies, and Oregon Territory,” in respect to which he has diffused 
some interesting and useful information. He here discloses to us his 
travels through the Californias, and his views of things in some of 
the islands of the Pacific. As the former have been but little known 
among us, those who read this volume will find themselves rewarded 
with some pleasant and useful intelligence. His account of the pro- 
ceedings and death of Capt. Cook, derived from an aged woman in 
authority, enters more into particulars than the ordinary narratives of 
this event, and shows that the first provocation was on the part of 
Cook’s men, and that his death was in consequence of the death of a 
chief by the hand of Cook. There seems to be great simplicity and 
apparent truthfulness in the statements of the old Jady, in respect to 
Vancouver’s visit in 1779. 

The incidents of the revolution of 1836, -under Alvarado, aided by 
Americans and Britons, of his subsequent adhesion to Mexico and 
horrid treatment of those same foreigners, are thrilling, and, in some 
parts, almost blood-congealing. His notices of the American Mission 
at Hawaii, and its meliorating influence on the native inhabitants, 
although mingled with some philosophical views, which would not be 
altogether acceptable to the Jover of Bible-truth, are commendatory, 
and confirm the testimony given by all unprejudiced beholders. 

We cheerfully recommend the volume to any of our readers who 
wish to acquire information about the Californias. 





6.—T'he Romish and Prelatical Rite of Confirmation examined : 
and proved to be contrary to the Scriptures, and the practice of all 
the earliest and purest Churches, both Oriental and Western. By 
Tuomas Smytu, D.D. With an Appendix, on the Duty of re- 
quiring a Public Profession of Religion. New-York: Leavitt, 
Trow & Co. 1845. pp. 213, 18mo. 

* This is another useful little volume from the prolific pen of Dr. 

Smyth: and whilst it most triumphantly proves the rite of confirma- 

tion, as practised by prelatical churches, to be unscriptural and of 

human invention, it also contends, in an appendix, for a public pro- 

fession of religion, by a form of covenant, entered into in presence of 
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the church. Here, again, Dr. Smyth departs from the usage in a 
large portion of the Presbyterian Church, and shows how much we 
may differ, on minor points, and yet belong to the same ecclesiastical 
organization, and move on harmoniously in prayer and labors for the 
extension of the Redeemer’s kingdom. We gladly commend this 
small volume to the attention of all who desire information on the 
subjects of confirmation and public profession. 


7.—The Name, Nature and Functions of Ruling Elders ; wherein it 
is shown from the Testimony of Scripture, the Fathers and the 
Reformers, that Ruling Elders are not Presbyters or Bishops : 
and that, as representatives of the people, their office ought to be 
temporary. With an Appendix, on the use of the title Bishop. 
By Tuomas Smytra, D.D. New-York: Leavitt, Trow & Co. 
etc. 1845. pp. 186, 18mo. 


We like this book much. It is a clear, convenient and convincing 
statement of facts in respect to the Eldership in the Presbyterian 
Church, going to show that Elders are not Presbyters, and that their 
office was originally, and should be now, temporary. Dr. Smyth 
will, doubtless, find many, in his own portion of the Presbyterian 
Church, to difler with him, on some points. This he expects, and in 
his Preface takes pains to prepare the Church for these differences, 
by contending that we must not seek for uniformity, but only unity. 
We like the book for this, as much as for other things in it, because 
it is just what we have always believed, and because we perceive in 
it sentiments at war with some action of the Assembly of 1837, and 
tending strongly to union, on proper and liberal principles, among 
those who do not materially differ in doctrine or discipline. 


8.—Elizabeth Thornton ; or the Flower and Fruit of Female Piety. 
With other Sketches. By Samuev Irenzus Prince. Second 
edition. New-York: M. W. Dodd. 1845. pp. 211, 18mo. 


Elizabeth Thornton, judging from the narrative, which we doubt 
not is truthful, was one of those sweet, lovely persons whom God has 
made to win the affections of all they meet. Her naturally amiable 
character was sanctified by grace ; and thus qualified, she went forth 
to do the service of her Master, in her own quiet way, and was hon- 
ored with the privilege of setting some gems in her Redeemer’s crown. 

Like her, there are many in the private walks of life, whose names 
are never blazoned in the heraldry of earth, but who, walking in the 
steps of Jesus, and adorned with the humility of the gospel, the orna- 
ment of a meek and quiet spirit, will reap their reward in the rest of 
heaven, and find their names recorded, in illuminated letters, in the 
Lamb’s Book of Life. To be such an one, is better far than to be 
known as a world’s hero to “the utmost verge of this green earth :” 
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better to wear the robe of righteousness than the robe of state—to in- 
herit the crown of glory, which fadeth not away, than the heaviest 
gemmed-crown of emperor or king. 

Let others learn, from the example of Elizabeth Thornton, to go 
and do likewise. Of the sketches, so well known and so well appre- 
ciated by our readers, we need add nothing. 


9.—Expository Lectures, or Discourses on Scriptural Subjects, de- 
signed for the improvement of Christian Knowledge and Piety. 

By Lewis Mayer, late Professor in the Theological Seminary 

of the German Reformed Church. Harrisburg: Hickok & Car- 

tine. 1845. pp. 268. 

These Lectures are from the pen of one whose personal acquaint- 
ance we have enjoyed, who has long labored faithfully for the ad- 
vancement of the German Reformed Church, in knowledge and piety. 
We trust the present volume, so full of sound doctrine and wholesome 
practical instruction, and written in so chaste a style and so good a 
spirit, will be extensively circulated among the ministers and mem- 
bers of his own denomination. Nor do we, by any means, wish its 
circulation limited to those of his own church, but desire that many 
more may read its instructive pages. 

The Lectures, among others, embrace the following subjects :— 
The Christian Ministry warned against false and unworthy Exhibi- 
tions of Christianity—Connection of Faith and Holiness—Causeless 


Anger—On being Righteous Overmuch—Self Deception in Reli- 
gion—The Sin of offending Weak Brethren in Christ, etc., ete. The 
last mentioned, the fourth in the volume, is a clear and satisfactory 
exhibition of the principles of the Gospel in respect to things indif- 
ferent, and of the duty of the strong toward the weaker brethren. 
We commen4d it to the attention of those who doubt as to the propri- 
ety of certain courses of conduct. 


10.—Domestic Slavery Considered as a Scriptural Institution: in a 
Correspondence between the Rev. Richard Fuller, of Beaufort, 
S. C., and the Rev. Francis Wayland, of Providence, R. I. Re- 
vised and corrected by the Authors. New-York: Lewis Colley. 
Boston: Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 1845. pp. 254, 18mo. 


We are glad the Discussion of Domestic Slavery fell into hands 
so well qualified to execute the work. Dr. Wayland is better known 
to us at the North than Dr. Fuller, yet at the South, the reputation 
of the latter is quite on a par with that of the “ Author of the Moral 
Science.” These letters are a beautiful specimen of controversy, 
imbued throughout with the spirit of love and of a sound mind. We 
have never read so clear and strong an argument in favor of the in- 
stitution of slavery, as that presented by Dr. Fuller in this volume; 
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and yet we think the statements and reasonings of Dr. Wayland are 
such as are not and cannot be met by any process of reasoning. It 
strikes us that the chief difficulty about the argument of Dr. Fuller 
is, that it looks too exclusively at the mere abstract question of bond- 
age; yet no one can peruse his letters without the conviction that 
great forbearance and kindness are demanded of those, who advocate 
abolition. The book ought to be read by every one. 


11.—Republication of the Penny Magazine. New-York: J. 8. Red- 
field. 

This Magazine is already too well known to require any special 
notice. Suffice it to say that it contains a vast amount of valuable 
information, adapted to the wants of a family, and there is scarcely 
any book which children will consult with more eagerness. Its pic- 
tures attract their attention, and its interesting matter pleases their 
taste. Mr. Redfield is issuing it in large royal octavo numbers, of 
about 140 pages each, in good style and with an illuminated cover, at 
the low price of 25 cents each. How much better this than the mis- 
erable trash so plentifully huckstered about. 


Man and the Religion of God. By A.exanver Vinet, D. D., 
Professor of Theology in Lausanne, Switzerland. Translated, 
with an Introduction, by Robert Turnbull, Pastor of the Howard, 
street Church, Boston. Boston: Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 1845. 
pp. 353, i2mo. 

With Professor Vinet’s writings we had heen already somewhat 
familiar: and we remember to have said to a friend, after reading 
his Essay on Religious Convictions and the Union of Church and 
State, “ There is a rare book, such an one as it is profitable to read, 
and such as you very, very seldom meet with in these days. It is full 
of thought, exceedingly suggestive, and cannot be perused without 
awakening thought.” We cannot but rejoice, therefore, that the Rev. 
Mr. Turnbull has made his Essays and Discourses on other, more 
general subjects, accessible to the English public. Vinet has been 
called the “ Chalmers of Switzerland.” Without his reputation as a 
preacher, he certainly resembles him in many of his characteristics, 
and differs from him in others. He is more analytical, more acute, 
more profound in philosophy, whilst he wants the brilliancy and en- 
ergy, and profusion of imagery which belong to Chalmers. 

He is an elegant scholar, a forceful reasoner, a spiritual Chris- 
tian, and is now exciting a powerful influence on France, and indeed 
on Europe, by his advocacy of the independence of the Church. 

The Essays and Discourses in this volume, so well translated by 
Mr. Turnbull, are rich in thought and adapted to secure the attention 


12.— Vital Christianity: Essays and Discourses on the Religions of 
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of educated men, who think on the subject of personal religion, but 
whose views are rather skeptical. To such, especially, but by no 
means exclusively, we recommend the careful reading of these Es- 
says. We should be glad, indeed, to find such discourses constitu- 
ting more of the intellectual repasts of Christians. 


13.—Wiey ano Purnam’s Library of Choice Reading. Undine and 
Sintram—Imaginationand Fancy—Diary of Lady Willoughby— 
Table Talk—Opinions on Books, Men and Things— Headlong 
Hall and Nightmare Abbey—The French in Algiers—Ancient 
Moral Tales—The Crescent and the Cross. 


In our last number we spoke of Wiley & Putnam’s plan of a Li- 
brary, and commended it, with a notice of the first two volumes. We 
now have ten additional numbers, all of them interesting and valua- 
ble books, even less exceptionable than Eothen and the Amber 
Witch. 

Undine and Sintram, by La Motte Fouqué, are acknowledged to 
be among the purest and most beautiful tales in the German lan- 
guage. Imagination and Fancy, by Legh Hunt, is a book of choice 
selections from the English Poets, with critical notices of the writers, 
and Legh Hunt’s answer to the question, “ What is Poetry?” The 
Diary of Lady Willoughby, is a lovely development of the inner 
workings of the heart of a loving and confiding wife and mother—a 
pleasing picture of domestic life among some of rank in the days 
gone by. Hazlitt’s Table Talk, and Opinions of Men and Things, 
are volumes of no ordinary interest, and of real value. Hazlitt is 
noted as one of the most remarkable writers of his day, a man of 
vigorous thought, of elevated genius, and of acute critical power.— 
Headlong Hall and Nightmare Abbey—a satirical representation of 
the Times, abounding in humorous passages, reflecting, as in a mirror, 
the spirit and manners of the Age.—The French in Algiers, a book in 
two parts, one by a German Lieutenant, the other by a French naval 
officer, both communicating what they saw in Algeria, during the 
struggle of the French for dominion there. The book unfolds new 
things, and sets Abd-el-Kader in a somewhat different light from that 
in which he sat for his portrait as given in the newspaper reports,— 
Ancient Moral Tales, from the Gesta Romanorum, is a volume pop- 
ular in style, and containing much singular information, and whole- 
some instruction.—The Crescent and the Cross, in two volumes, by 
Eliot B. G. Warburton, Esq., is a work somewhat similar in its char- 
acter to that of Eothen, in some respects perhaps surpassing it, written 
in the same off-hand style, and we think looking upon the religion of 
the East rather too believingly, or with too much indifference to truth 
and error. Valuable information, however, is to be gleaned from 
these amusing and interesting pages. 
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14.—A Dictionary of the English Language, containing the Pronun- 
ciation, Etymology, and Explanation of all words authorized by 
eminent writers ; to which are added a Vocabulary of the Roots of 
English Words, and an Accented list of Greek, Latin and Scrip- 
ture Proper Names. By Atexanper Rein, A. M. With an Intro- 
duction by Henry Reed, Professor of English Literature in the 
University of Pennsylvania. New-York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Philadelphia: G. S. Appleton. 1845, pp. 564, 12mo. 


When we first saw the plan of this Dictionary announced in Edin- 
burgh, we were favorably impressed with it; and having now seen 
the work, we cannot but express our gratification with its execution. 
Some of its advantages are the following:—lIts orthoepy is correct 
— it contains all authorized words—it gives the primitive word in 
each case, and then the derivative alphabetically—the original term 
and the language from which each primitive is derived—a vocabu- 
lary of the roots of English words—an accented list of 15,000 Greek, 
Latin and Scripture Proper Names. 

Its definitions are generally clear and accurate ; and embracing, 
as it does, 40,000 of the words of our language, carefully selected, 
and appropriately arranged on the above plan, we unhesitatingly 
pronounce it the best school Dictionary we yet have. 


15.— Ocean- Work, Ancient and Modern; or Evenings on Sea and 
Land. By J. Hatt Wricut. New-York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1845. Philadelphia: Geo. S. Appleton. pp. 168, 18mo. 

No better idea of this volume can be given than by copying some 
of the titles of chapters: e. g.. The Ocean as Rock-maker—as Pol- 
isher—as a Mausoleum—as Valley-cutter—as Lapidary—as Fossili- 
zer—as a Shark’s Workshop—as Fertilizer—as Destroyer—as a 
Shell-Factory—as Mermaid’s Hall—as Volcano Quencher, etc., etc. 
In thirty-six evening conversations, the wonders of science in respect 
to the vasty deep, are here unfolded to the capacity of the young. A 
useful and interesting book. 


16.—A History of Germany ; from the Earliest Period to the Present 
Time. By Freperick Koutrauscn, Chief Counsellor of the 
Board of Education of the Kingdom of Hanover, and late Profes- 
sor of History in the Polytechnic School. Translated from the 
last German edition, by James D. Haas. With a complete Index, 
prepared expressly for the American edition. New-York: D. 
Appleton & Co. Philadelphia: Geo. S. Appleton.yy 1845. 
pp. 487. 


K ohlrausch’s History of Germany is one of acknowledged authori- - 
ty on the Continent; and in its English dress supplies a want which 
has been felt. Although a country of so much importance in the his- 
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tory of civilization ; although the seat and centre of the great Refor- 
mation, and so intimately connected with our own land, yet are we 
comparatively unacquainted with it. At the present day, the litera- 
ture of Germany is exciting more influence over us, than perhaps that 
of any other people, and it is destined to be yet more extensively in- 
fluential. German works are more frequently translaied, and the 
language is becoming more generally studied. 

It is due to Germany, then, as well as to ourselves, that more 
should be known of her history by our people. The opportunity is 
now afforded by the valuable translation before us; and we can 
promise those who read it, much interesting and valuable informa- 
tion. 

It is very cheap at $1 50, and is intended to be one of Appteton’s 
Historical Series. 


17.—Poems. By Wititiam W. Lorp. New-York: D. Appleton & 

Co. Phil.: Geo. S. Appleton. 1845. pp. 158, 18mo. 

The taste with which this volume is “ got up” by the enterprising 
publishers, is sufficient, in itself, to sell the book; and indeed, to make 
poetry saleable, in the present day, seems to require something be- 
sides the poetry itself. 

There is so much of poetry now in history and even in science, 
that the public generally appear to be content with that and an occa- 
sional reference to the old standards. 

Mr. Lord is evidently gifted in poetic genius, and has published 
in this volume some rich and exquisite sentiment. Yet we are far 
from believing that it will suit the popular taste ; and we fear, too, the 
effect on the author of too high eulogiums on the part of some of his 
friends. We would give him a friendly admonition not to rest his hopes 
either of fame or usefulness on the cultivation of poetic harmonies. 

“Worship” is ethereal. “Niagara” is a magnificent conception. 
Many of the “ Ballad Fantasies” are enchanting. 


18.—An American Dictionary of the English Language. First Edi- 
tion in Octavo, containing the whole vocabulary of the Quarto, with 
corrections, improvements, and several thousand additional words. 

With an Introductory Dissertation. By Noau Wesster, LL. D. 

In two volumes. Springfield: G. & C. Merriam. 1845. 

We heartily commend ruts Dictionary of Dr. Webster. It is, 
probably, well known that we do not approve of the introduction of his 
School Dictionary into our common schools. We have serious ob- 
jection to much of the orthography: nor can we find any writer, even 
the warmest admirer of Webster, who is conformed to it. At the 
same time, we agree with Profs. Fleming and Tibbins, who say, in 
the Preface to their French Dictionary, “ Webster has touched upon 
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every thing: on Etymology, the secret of which he has oftenjdetected 
by following it through all its Protean changes; on History and 
Chronology ; on Commerce and Navigation; on the Arts and Scien- 
ces; more especially on the language of every day life ;” and with 
Rev. Dr. Humphrey, when he says: “ Dr. Webster’s American Dic- 
tionary of the English language is an honor to the country which 
gave him birth, to the age, and to the language which it so admirably 
traces up to its etymological sources, so skilfully analyzes and so hap- 
pily explains.” 

No scholar can well afford to be without the large Dictionary. It 
stands alone in its etymological research, and in the truth, extent and 
precision of its definitions, and is, unquestionably, the most copious, 
philosophical, and accurate Dictionary of the English Language 
now in existence, with the single exception of its mode of spelling. 

The present edition is recommended by its cheapness, ($10 50,) 
and by the fact that it contains the supplement of words published 
just before his death, in 1843. 


ADDITIONAL NOTICES. 


Kitto’s Cyclopedia—Nov. 13, 14, 15—continued from the word 
“Mediator.” As before said, an excellent work for the illustration of 
the Bible. 

Martin’s Bible—Nos. 3, 4,5—each adorned with an elegant en- 
graving, and the text as beautiful as ever. See notice in April No. 
of Repository. 

Judea Capta—Taylor’s uniform edition. 


NOTE. 


As the brief allusion to the Rt. Rev. Bishop Southgate in the Ar- 
ticle on Prelacy in our jast number is liable to inisapprehension, we 
take pleasure in saying that it was not designed to express any opin- 
ion as to the merits of the charges preferred against him, or to cast 
any reflection upon the moral character of Bishop S., but simply to 
illustrate the relative character of the Episcopal and other Ecclesi- 
astical Supervision. 





Literary Intelligence. 


ARTICLE X. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Germann. 


Ir is known that Bockh is publishing a grand collection of Greek Inscriptions. 
The first part of Vol. III. has appeared, containing, among others, the inscrip- 
tions found in Lycia by Mr. Fellowes. Weissenborn has offered, in his Hel- 
lenic Contributions, some new and interesting views of some points of German 
History.—The third volume of Dr. Birch’s “ Ladwig Philipp der Erste” has 
appeared, and is characterized by industrious research, lucid style and arrange- 
ment.—K. Weiseler, of Géttingen, has published a Chronological Synopsis of 
the four Gospels, of great value, in which he investigates the time of Christ’s 
birth and death, the extent of his public ministry, etc-—Number of students at 
some of the principal universities: Berlin, 1548, foreigners 561; Gdéttingen, 
637, for. 201; Halle, 721, for. 166; Heidelberg, 809, for. 541 ; Leipzig, 880, 
for. 267 ; Tabingen, 852, for. 71. 


Prance. 


Jesuitism is reviving and becoming so bold as, even in Paris, to hunt up 
and exhibit the old relics. What a conflict is coming on !—The Polytechnic 
School of Paris has been closed, in consequence of a rebellion, and is re-organ- 
ized and subjected to the supervision of the Minister of War, as formerly. 


Spain. 


Journals in Madrid, 48:—daily, 19; bi- or tri-weekly,9; weekly, 7; 
semi-monthly, 5; monthly,8. Of the whole number, two are religious, one 
daily, one tri-weekly. 


Russta. 


The University of St. Petersburg has 66 officers, 557 students; Moscow, 
87 officers, 836 students ; Dorpat, 66, 489; Kieu, 63,320. There exist in 
Russia 83 gymnasia.—The emperor has directed the Minister of Public In- 
struction to select a number of young men, of proper political views and 
established character, and send them, at the public expense, to Germany, Swit- 
zerland, Italy, France, and England, that they may become qualified for pro- 
fessorships in the Russian universities, and thus avoid the necessity of employing 
foreigners. 





LEAVITT, TROW & COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS 


THEOLOGICAL, 


CLASSICAL, MISCELLANEOUS, 


AND 


SCHOOL BOOKS, 


INVITE THE ATTENTION OF THE PUBLIC TO THEIR FINE ASSORT- 
MENT OF BOOKS, EMBRACING WORKS IN ALL THE DIFFERENT 
DEPARTMENTS OF LITERATURE, VERY MANY OF WHICH 
ARE MENTIONED IN THIS THEIR CATALOGUE, 


THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS BOOKS. 


The particular attention of CLercymen, Turoroeicat Stuperts, and 
those wishing religious books, is invited to our stock of Biblical Literature, 
as to that department of our business we pay great attention. All the text- 
books requisite to a course of theological study. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Country Mrercuants, Teacuers, and others, will find it to their ad- 
be ne, to buy of us, as we have always on hand large supplies of all the 
senool books, Enerisa ayp CrassicaL, in demand, from those used in the 


first primary classes, to those necessary in the highest departments of 
Academies and Colleges. 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 


All the standard and popular miscellaneous works of the day, History, 
Biography, works of great men, T'ravels, Poetry, Fiction, &c., &c. Ele- 
gantly bound books, suitable for presents, illustrated editions, &c. A GREAT 
VARIBTY OF BEAUTIFUL JUVENILES. 





LEAVITT, TRow & co.’s CATALOGUE, 194 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE LIBRARIES 
FURNISHED 


with all the best editions and on the most favorable terms. A good assor® 
ment of books always on hand for 


DISTRICT SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTIONS, COLLEGES AND 
SCHOOLS 


at a distance, are respectfully informed that any orders can be promptly 
executed, and at as low prices as if the purchaser were present. 


COUNTRY MERCHANTS SUPPLIED 


with all the different kinds of books, school, classical, stationery, &c., on 
SATISFACTORY terms and at saATISFACTORY prices, 


ORDERS SOLICITED. 


tall 


HISTORICAL BOOKS. 


ANCIENT. 
Rollin’s Ancient History, 2 vols.8vo.,; Roman Empire, with Milmans 


Do. Do. Do. 4 volumes,| Notes, 4 vols., 8vo. 
small 8vo. Ferguson's History of Rome. 
Rollin’s Ancient History, 8 vols.,| Milman’s History of the Jews, 3 
12mo. vols., 18mo. 
Josephus’s History of the Jews, 2) Gillie’s History of Greece. 
vols., 8vo Turner’s Sacred History, 3 vols. 
Josephus’s History of the Jews, 1|Thirlwall’s History of Greece, 2 
vol., 8vo. vols. 
Josephus’s History of the Jews, 6| Ancient History of the Egyptians, 
vols., 12mo. Assyrians, Persians, &c., 4 vols., 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the! 12mo. 


EUROPEAN. 
bt hg Universal History, 2 vols., Sen's History of Modern Europe, 
vo. vols. 
Tytler’s Universal History, 6 vols.,| Hallam’s Middle Ages. 
18mo. Hallam’s History of the Literature 
Rotteck’s History of the World, 4] ofEurope, 2 vols, 
vols., 8vo. ; 





